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ADVERTISEMENT. 



This work containa Sailing Directions for the Tubuai, Oook, 
and Society islands, Paumotu or Low Archipelago, Marquesas and 
scattered islands near the equator, and the Sandwich islands. 

These directions have been compiled from various sources, the 
voyages of the early navigators supplying much useful information, 
which has been supplemented by the later and more detailed 
surveys by the French and Hawaiian Governments, together with 
the remarks and journals of officers of Her Majesty's Ships 
employed on the Australian and Pacific stations. 

The Tubuai and Cook islands have been described by Captain 
Cook, 1769-77, Admiral Krusenstern, Russian Navy, 1803, and the 
officers employed on the French surveys of recent date. Tlie 
Society islands by Captains Wallis, 1767, Cook, 1769-77, F. W. 
Beechey, 182G, FitzRoy, 1835, and the detailed surveys by the 
officers of the French Navy from 1844 to 1884, The Paumotu 
archipelago by Captains Cook, 1769-74. F. W. Beechey. 1825-26, 
and Captain WUkes, TJ.S.N., 1841, together with the reports by 
officers of the French Navy surveying among the group. The 
Marquesa.'! islands by Captain Cook, 1774, Admiral Krusenstera, 
1803, and the officers of the French Government surveys. The 
Sandwich islands by Captains Cook, 1778, Vancouver, 1793, and 
Sir Edward Belcher, 1S3S, Captain Wilkes, U,S.N., 1841, Rev. 
Wm, EUia, in his work "Polynesian Researches," 1853, and the 
aurveya by officers under the Hawaiian Government. Much addi- 
tional detailed information relative to the various localities has been 
received from time to time from the officers, both of the Royal and 
Mercantile Navies of various nationaliti^, navigating these seas. 

The portions of Hydrograpbic Notices of the Pacific Ocean. Nos. 
1 to 68, relative to this work have also been incorporated. 

The directions have been compiled by Lieutenants G. E. Riehurds, 
and G. C. Frederick, R.N,, of the Hydrograpbic Department 

W. J. L. W. 
Hydrographic Office. Admirattf, Ljndon, 
November 1885. 



OBTHOGEAPHY. 



As far as has been found poiii^ibli;, the native names in thia book are spelt 
Iq nccordauce with the following system, which will gradually be introduced 
into all Adtniralty Sailing Directions. 

Where native names have been eo long writtea in a form, which, though 
not in accordance with this system, has become familiar to English eyes 
from being so spelt in all charts and maps, they are retained, and no 
European names are changed from their correct orthography. 

Information as to Ihe'proper spelling of native names so as to produce 
the nearest approximation to the true sound, by this system, is iavitcd, but 
it must bo remembered that only an approsimation is aimed at. The 
position of the accent denoting the syllable on which emphasis, or the 
" stress," should be laid is very important, as the sound of so many words 
is utterly changed by its ignorant misplacement. 



Letters. 


Proaiincmtion mi lUmatKs. 


EiamplBS. 


- 


a*, a ai ia/ather .... 


Java. Waua Wana. 
Banana. 


* 


cfl, fl as ia bentjil . . . _ 


Tel-el-Kebir. Levn. 
Medina. 


1 


BDgliBh eiitsia ratifnc ; ilie sound of m in fi^f. 






TliQB, not Feejte, bnt 


Fiji. Tahiti. 
Hindi. 




D BS in moU ..... 


Tokio. Mallicolu. 




long u as m^ale ; the sound of oo in boot. 






Thns, not Zooho, bnt 


Zulu. Updlu. 
Sumatra. 




All rowele are ihorteoed in Bound by iloiibling 


Tarra. Tanna, 






Mecca. Lakenna. 
Jidda. MiUe. 
Bonny, Korrot. 
Buddu. 






Eaaba. Hnano. 




English iBS in .W . . . . 


Oolima. Nuulua. 


ai 


Sbangbai. Mai. 




'KB as in how - - ihus, not Foochow, but 


Fuohaa. Marau. 




is jligbtly diff(!rent IVom above - 


Macao, l-alto. 


ei 


us CI/ in English Ihet/ .... 


Beirut. Nei-afo. 


b 


English b. 






13 always soft, but is 90 nearly tho sound oF i that 


Celebes. 




it should be seldom used. 






If Cciehei was not already recognised It would 






be written Seleben. 




cJi 


is always soft as in cAwrcft 


Cbiogohin. Komaoho. 



i 



Letters. 


Pronunciation and Bemarks. 


Examples. 


d 


English d. 




f 


English/. It should always be put for nh. 

Thus, not McUpkongf bat 






Haifong. Rofei. 
Galapagos. Gogan. 


g 


is always hard. (Soft g is given by j) - 


h 


is always pronounced when used. 




• 

3 


Englishj - - - - - 


Japan. Euaji. 


. 




Jinchuen. 


k 


English A. It should always be put for the 
hard c. 






Thus, not Corea, but 


Korea. Kulambangra. 


kh 


The Arabic guttural « . . - 


Khan. 


g^ 


is another guttural, as in the Turkish - 


Dagh. 


I 


■^ 


Ghazi. 


m 
n 


>As in English. 




P 

q 

r 


should never be employed ; qa is given as Ato - 


Kwangtung. Ewakwaru 


8 
t 
V 


» As in English. 




•w 

mm 


- 


Sawdkin. Maiwo. 


X 

y 


is always a consonant, as in yard, and therefore 
should never be used as a terminal, t or e being 
substituted. 


Kikuyu. Yemyu, 




Thus^ not ilikinddny, but 


Mikindani. Singavi. 




nor KwcUy but 


Ewale. Faluale. 


z 


English z - - - - _ 


Zulu. 




Accents should not generally be used, but where 


Tongatabu. 
Galapagos. 




there is a very decided emphatic syllable, 




which alters the sound of the word, it should 


Palawan. 




be marked by an acute accent. 





tH 
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Ear l»to,- mfovmation re»p«.tms tho lights whtoh ar. 
described in this work, seamen should consult th. Ad- 
Walty List of Lights in South Au^orica, Western C»s. 
of North America, Pacific islands, &c. These Light Lists 
nrc published early in the current year, corrected to the 
pri'cedina 31st Deoombcr 
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Ifthtnde, the islauda near the equator In the vicinity of long. 160° W., 
together with the Sandwich group, r.nil tlie chain of islands and reefs 
exlpnJing (o the north-west of that group as far as long. 170° E. 

The Paumotu or Low archipelago in the sonth-ea9l«rn part, is a mass of 
low coral islands to which there are only three exceptions (Henderson, 
ind the Gambicr islands). Navigation among these groups is 
on account of the uncertain set of the currents, and the still 
imperfectly charted reefs and islands. However, thera is but little to he 
obtained in the way of trade from the natives, who are content (o earn a 
scanty living on the cocoa-nuts which grow on the islands, and the fish which 
they catch in the lagoons, ao that there is little inducement for vessels to 
visit these groapa. 

The Society islands, however, which lie Lnt a ehort distance to the wcst- 
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PACIFIC ISLANDS, VOL. III. 

(EASTERN GROUPS.) 



CHAPTER I. 

GeNEBAL EBMAEK8. — WlNDS. — CURRENTS. — OUTLYING 
REEFS AND REPORTED DANGERS. — RaPA ISLAND. — 

ToBCAi OR Austral islands. — Cook islands. 



Variation ijj 1885. 




Kapa ieltkiid 


9 36 b. 


Tubuai iBlaad? 


- 9 OE. 


Cook islands 


- 9 OE. 



GENERAL REMARKS.— The portion of the Pacifie oceau 
embraced in this work, includes all the islands and reefs south of the 
efiuator, between the meridians of 100° W. and 160° W. ; and in north 
latitude, the islauds near tlie equator iu the vicinity of long. 160° W., 
together with the Sandnieb group, r.od the cliaio of islands and reefs 
extending to the north-west of that group as far as long. 170° E. 

The Faumotu or Low archipelago in tlie south .eastern part, ia a mass of 
low coral iaianda to which there are only three exceptions (Henderson, 
^ Pitcairn, and the Gambier islands). Navigation among the=c groups is 
^dBDgeroua on account of the uncertain set of the currents, and the atill 
niperfectly charted reefs and islands. However, there ia but little to be 
I Dbtained in the way of trade from the natives, who are content to earn a 
1 Bcantylivingon the cocoa-nuts which grow on the islands, and the fish, which 
•f catch in the lagoons, bo that there is little inducement for vessels to 
\ visit these groups, 

, The Society islands, however, which lie hut a short distance to the west- 
a leeis, A 



■a 



GENERAL REHABKS. 



[CE 



ward, present a very different appearauce. They are high, 
islands covered with luxurious vegetation to the summits, and well culti- 
vated in the plains and valleys, with numei'ous atreama and cascades 
running down their sides into the sea. 

This group le in the poeaession of the French, who have their chief 
eetabliehment at Fapiete in the island of Tahiti, a good harbour where 
supplies of all descriptions can be obtained and small repairs to machinery 



The Marquesas islands which lie to the northward of the Pautnotu archi- 
pelago are also in the possession of the French. They are high well- 
vrooded islands with several good anchorages and harbours, the best of 
which is Anna Maria or Tui-o-ha^ bay in Nukuhiva or Marchand island 
where the French establishment is situated. 

These islands are hot little cultivated, although the soil is good and well 
adapted to the growth of cotton, &c. Supplies may be obtained at the 
principal ports, sufficient for the wants of vessels calling, and the natives 
are willing to trade. 

Tde scattered islands near the equator in the vicinity of the 160th meri- 
dian, are all low coral islands covered with a scanty vegetation and a few 
cot!oa-nut trees. From a few of tliese islands, large quantities of guano 
hare been exported, but the supply is now nearly exhausted ; otherwise 
they are of but little value, only producing a small number of cocoa- 
nuts, (&C. 

The Sandwich islands, the most important group in the Pacific ocean, 
consist of eight high volcanic islands, the southern of which is still in a 
state of activity. 

These islands afford several good anchorages, but the most important 
port is Honolulu in Oahu, which is the peat of the Hawaian Gkiveniment, 
the port of call for steamers running between America and China or 
Australia and the commercial centre of the group. There is a snug inner 
harbour here, formed by an opening in the reef, capable of admitting vessels 
drawing not more than 20 feet of water. Supplies of all kinds are abun- 
dant, and the islands are well cultivated in sugarcane, &c. which yields 
large quantities and produces a good trade. 

I^flNDS. — The winds that generally blow in the region which ia 
Included in this volume, are Iho N.E. and S.E. trades; but some remarks 
as to their regularity and direction among the different groups is necessary, 
as ihoy are by no means ns constant as their counterparts in the Atlantic. 
Generally speaking, the S.E. trade may be described as included in a 
belt some 28 degrees broad, which alternates to northward and southward 
nccording lo the season, reaching as far as 8° N, in July and August, but 
nidy to about S'-* N. in January. However, this timle lioes not blow across 



iXi 



.10 



WINDS. 



thii whole bi-eiuitli of the eoutfa Pacilic n-irii thnt eteadiiiees which might 
hftTe been expected, and the small low islands oi the Paumotu Rrchipelago 
appear to cause a great irregularity both ia ils force and direction. 

At Easter island, &r away to the eastward, the S.E. tra4e blows steadily 
from October to April, but in the winter months (April to Oetober) when 
the trade has receded to the northward, westerly winds prevail and there ia 

In the vicinity of Pitcairu island, at the south-east end of the Faumotu 
archipelago, tliere is no regular trade, but in summer the wind is generally 
between E.S.E. and North, and in winter between E.S.E. and S.W. 

At Rapii island, which is just outride the limits of the S.E, trade, the 
wind is generally from the eastward from October to April, with occusionol 
westerly breezes, especially from December to Febmary, From May to 
September the prevailing wind is ftom tlie westward, with heavy gusts, and 
there is much rain. 

Aa before mentioned, the trade wind among the Paumotu archipelago ia 
very unsteady both in strength and direction, especially from Xovem1>or 
to March when heavy squalls from the westward and north-westward are 
often experienced. 

Among the Society islands the S.E. trade blows steadily from Aprli to 
Decembei', but during the remainder of the year westerly winds are 
Ireqnently experienced. 

Even in the vicinity of the Marquesas group, which is situated in the 
latitude of the heart of the trade, the S.E. wind is by no means as constant 
as in the Atlantic ocean, though the wind is nearly always to the eiistward, 
only occoaionally getting to the westward of North, wheuit may be expected 
to turn to a gale. From April to October the wind is generally S.E., 
whereas from October lo April it is usually from EJi.E. 

Kear the equator in the vicinity of Ciiristmas and Fanning islands, the 
trade becomes an easterly wind which blows stetidily during the greater 
part of the year. At Fanning island, from January to March, the wind 
becomes uncertain as the S.K. trade recedes to the southward, and sometimes 
strong northerly winds are experienced with much rain. 

The N.E, trade in the north Pacific is a belt of wind some 20 degrees in 
breadth, which blows with tolerable regularity across the whole of the 
onenn. It alternates to northward and southward with the S.E. trade, but 
■here is not such n broad bell of ealms between them as in the Atlantic 



The Sandwich islands in about 20° N, experience this trade during the 

greater pait of the year, sometimes with the force of a galej hut in the 
winter months it is not unfrequendy inlerrupted by southerly anil south- 
westerly galea which sometimes blow for sever/il days in succession. 




GEVERjIX kevakss. 
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BVRRICAWES.— tittle is kBown of the defeub of rowoiy «tanM 
oeenrring aoMWg tin nlra4> of Ac aootbern RKiAr, bat Ihu 1IM7 hew 
b«ea expcneand frma tine to liaM, tfc«e it do doab^ and it ffia a 
for llmK RftTiguHig til ate r«gM<i? lo ie; 
ar« nwt with, for ifce beneft of tbeir bnKter a 

Tbeae tiarnfvtf, aa Ev as is jet Iebowu, geBoaUr mnr between 
DecsmbcT and March, bat tbej' 0137 poanblj oceitr at oii«r lines of tbe 
jesr, « two horriaiKS (or at lean ftoms mtA resenA&ig tbem) are 
nported to hare p a weJ orer tbe western ^roaps of tbe Paonwta ardu- 
ptAagO in Sefitember 11)77 and Frbnurj IS78, bat we bare no satisTaetacT 
nccotntts oTUieir tme character. 

Among the Cook islaoils it is reportcil that tbey occar aboat once in 
Ktm ytsuTB, between the montlii of December nod March ; there cms be 
no dcmbt u to their rerolTiog chamcter as they nsoallj commence at 
N.W, to Kortli and end at S.E. 

A liurrjcsne haa been reported to have passed over Caroline bbmd in 
]^7K hnt there ts no mention aa to the month; and Pearhyn island b 
Hujipoxed to be Hnbject to these storms, ea mnn^ of the cocoa-nut trees are 
williout heads. 

CURRENTS. — 1'hc general tendency of the great mass of water in 
thn Irnpicnl rej^ons of the Pncific is to the westward, and forms whnt is 
UBiiiilly known ns the e<|tiri(orial current ; but between the two sets in north 
and Houth latitude, there is a narrow belt rnnning to the eastward, called 
the Eqnaloriftl Coanter current which is somewhat analogous to the bell of 
cnlmi ond vnrinbies between the Hs.'E. and S.E. trade winds. 

However, it must not he nupposcd that this weeterty tendency is in- 
varinble, for it will be found at limes to nin in an exactly opposite direction 
from no R|>{)nr(!nt CAnee, and to he diverted from its course by the islands 
and reefs wideh bar its progress, or by ihe winds, whicli have a great efEcct 
on the lurfaco water. 

In tho south Pncilic thi« westerly current will generally be met with 
from nhout tho i«rallel of 25° S. as far ag the equator or even 4" N.; but 
tlio limilM ori! liablu to change and probably move north and south with the 
troda winrls. 

Near Pltcftirn island tlin current generidly runs to the westward with a 
velocity of nbout 12 miles a day ; but among the Faumolu archipelago the 
currotil« ui-o vory irregular. During settled weather and a steady trade the 
set li usually lo the westwnrd from 5 to 26 miles a day ; but when the 
wind U westerly, which h frequent between Oolober Lnd March, the 



* Vat farther InforaiMlon c 
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HURBICANES. — CURRENTS. 



carreut is reversed and runs to the eastward from one tu 2 knols an liour. 
The uncertainty on these occasions, as to the direction in which the current 
may be running, rendera iiavigalion among this mass of islands very 
dangerous. 

Among the Cook and Society islands, the westerly set is fairly regular, 
and runs at a rate of from 12 to 20 miles a day; but strong winds from 
the opposite direction are liable to infiueuce the rate, ond at times, reverse 
the current. 

On nearing the equator, the current will be fouud to increase in strength, 
and amongst the Marquesas has a velocity of from a half to 2^ knots per 
hour; but even here when strong westei-ly winds have been blowing, the 
surface water has been observed to run to the eastward in the channels 
between the islands. 

Ifear Utarbuck aud Maiden islands, in lat. 5° S., this current attains a 
velocity of from 32 to 5G miles a day to the westward, and much care is 
requisite in approaching these islands, to keep well to the eastward, as 
with a light trade there is gi'eat difEculty in beating back against the 
current. 

Nenr Christmas island in lat. 2° N, the current is generally strong to W. 
and N.W. as much as 37 miles a day ; but good observations tend to show 
that the uounttT current is sometimes experienced as tar south as the 
equator, and caution Is therefore necessary in obtaiaiug good astronomical 

I observations for the position of the ship. 
The equatorial counter current may usually bo expected between the 
parallels of 4" and QP N., where there is a strong set to the eastward of 
from 12 to 50 miles a day. The line between the easterly aud westerly 
currents is very distinctly marked at times, but the limits of the east- 
going stream have been found to extend as far south as the equator. 
In 1875, H,M.S. Challenger, when on the passage d'om Honolulu to 
Tahiti, experienced very strong currents. 
The northern equatorial current extended to ll^N. ; its general direction 
being S. 60° W., 18 miles per day, and its temperature varying from 77° 
to 79°. From 11° N. to 6° N. the equatorial counter current was found 
running to the eastward at an average rate of 30 miles per day, but its 
force in 7° N. was 50 miles a day, and its temperature varied from 80° 
: 



From 5° N. to 5° S. the southerly equatorial current was running to the 
westward at nn average rate of 43 miles a day, but in 1° K. its velocity 
less than 70 miles per day. Its temperature varied from 79° to 77°, 
being 77° at its axis of greatest rapidity. This extraordinary rote wai 
also experienced by the French corvette L'Surgdice in the month of 
August 1S57, in 3° 50' N. The Challenger also found this current setting 



OTJTLTING BEEFS AND REPORTED DANGERS, [ci 



to the weatwari], just north of the Admiralty islands in March 1875, witli 
an average rate of 30 miles per day, but its temperature then was from 
83° to 84°. Prom 5° S, to Tahiti the currents wei-e to the southward 
about 12 miles per day. 

In the north Pacific the equatflriol current is much narrower than in 
the southern Pacific, and will not usnally be met with to the northward 
of 20° N. Between the eqiiatorial counter current and the Sandwich 
islands, the set is from 12 to 40 miles u day to the westward. 

Among the Sandwich islands the current is generally running to the 
westward at a rate of from one to 1 J knots per hour, but it varies a good 
deal, and runs in the opposite direction at times without any apparent cause. 

A more detailed description of the several groups of islands, is given 
under their respective headings. 



OUTLTTNG BEEFS AND REPORTED DANGERS.* 

mABIA THERESA REEF, which was reported in 1843 by 
Captain Tabor of the Maria Theresa tobein lat.37°0'S.,long. 151° O'W., 
is placed by recent investigation in lat. 37° 0' S., long. 151° 13' W. 

REPORTED BREAKERS.— Mr. Einge, commanding the 
German barque Jupiter on the voyage between Newcasile (New South 
Wales) and Tahili, reported having passed breakers during the night of 
December 3rd, 1878, in latitude 36° 37' S., long. 150° 15' W. The 
breakers were observed in two places, each of which had a diameter of 
about 30 yards, and appeared to be one quarter of a mile apart-t 

L'ORNE BANK.— On September 1 1th, 1874, the French transport 
fOrwe passed over a bank upon which a depth of 16 fathoms, rock and 
BBnd, was found ; 3 miles east of this spot there were 52 fathoms, rock, 
and at a distance of 6 or 6 miles east, no bottom was obtained nt98 fethoms. 
The approximate position of the depth of 16 fathoms, deduced from good 
observations, is in lat. 27° 42' S., long. 157° 44' W. 

Capt^n M. Chambeyron, commanding the French vessel of war le 
Curieux, 1877, however, reported a depth of 5 fathoms as the least water on 
rOrue banfc-t 

HAYMET ROCKS were reported by the cutter Will Watch, 
J. E. Haymet master and owner, when on her passive between Auckland 



• Su Admiralty charts i — Facific Ocean, General, No. 8683. Pacific Ocean, S 
sheet, No. 783. South Pacific Ociain, Western Sheet, No. 788. 

t Froin Naohrichten for Seefchrer, Berlin, No. 1 of 1880; alio, No. 41 of 1S7B, 
t Fans Annonce H^'drographiqae, No. 9 of 1877. 
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and Karotonga ; the cutter wtnick on the uortliern of two I'oeks, duiunging 
her fulae keel.* 

The rctcks are aaid to extend over a space of about o quarter of a mile, 
to have been distinctly seen, aud with apparently 7 or S feet water on them. 
Mr. Haymet gives their position as in lat. 27° 11' S., long. 160= 13' W. 

In De-fember 1 8^2 Lloyd's agent at Rarotonga reported that the liaymet 
rocks were supposed to exist abont 150 miles S.S.W. of Rarotongu; and 
are therefore right in the track of vessels bound from Auckland to tliat 
island, who always give this supposed position a wide berth. 

NEILSON REEF.— Ou January 19th, 1827, the ship Sir George 
Osborne passed betweeu two portions of this reef, ou which the sea broke 
in places, being nearly level with the water. White coral was seen under 
the ship in from 4 to 6 fathoms, and the reef extended a considernble 
distance, curving to the south-eastward in the form oi' a crescent as far as 
could be seen from the masthead. In 1831 the ship Zaiicasf^ struck on 
this reef, the least depth found being 12 feet. 

The position given by the Sir George Osborne is lat. 27° 0' S., 
long. 146° 17' W. 

BASS ISLANDS. — This gi"oup, consisting of four Broall islands, 
lying about 43 miles E. by 8. of Rapa island, has recently been passed by 
the French vessels of war Lamothe-Pigtiet, and ly Entrecasleaux, The 
south-east rock, 34<t feet above the sea, and the highest of the group, \» 
considered to be in lat. 27° 55' 30" S.,]ong. 143° 28' W. 



RAPA ISLAND.t 

This island, which was formally placed under the French protectorate in 
March 1881, was discovered by Vancouver in 1791. It is of very irregular 
form, about 18 miles iu circuit, with several deep indentations in the coast ; 
the largest of these, named Ahurei bay, is situated on the east side of the 
island. 

The coasts of Rapa island are bold, with no oif-lying dangers beyond 
half a mile. 

The appearance of the island is remarkable, its high craggy mountains 
forming in several places most remarkable pinnacles, with nearly perpen- 
dicular cliffs from their summits to the sea. The highest point of the island, 
mount Perahu, is 2,172 feet above the sea, and maybe seen from a distance 
of 55 miles. 



• From inforoiation received bj Commander Ujijae, H.M.S. Eclipse, 1863, 
t Ste Admirally plna of lUpft ialond on Bbeot, No. 39. 
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Tbe mouiitnins are gonerally bare or coTered with GtiiDted trees on tho 
L'asteni si<Ie of the island; the west side on the contrary 13 cotereil with a 
rich vegetation, and most noticeably some foresta of large tree FemR. 

All the t^tinimits of the mountains which are not absolately iaaccesBible, 
mill ail the principal passes whicli give access from one valley to anotlier 
are commanded by well constructed torts of hard stones, and generally built 
in terraces commanded by a tower. 

These constructions are very ancient ; the natives say that t)ie island 
formerly contained n numci'ous population, divided into tribes usually at 
war with «ne another ; thi^ explains the existence of the forts, built to 
protect each valley against tho incursions of neighbouring tribes. 

The inhabitants are in appeai-aoce a fine well made race, somewhat 
resembling the natives of New Zealand, and in 1880 numbered about 150. 

Prom the report of the French officers who visited the island in 1^67, 
it appears to be a sterile spot, with but few resources ; the climate does 
not admit of the growth of tropical fruits, and the inhabitants can scarcely 
^in subsistence from the soil. 

A French war-vessel visits Rapa and other islands every 3 month?, 
taking stores and provisions ftom Tobiti for the official)', 

Aliurdi harbour is a snug snchorage, open to the eastward, about 
half a mile wide and 2^ miles deep, the land rising on three sides like the 
wall of an amphitheatre, with protection on tho east side by reefs und 
islets; having fresh uir from the sea is also an advantage. On the south 
aide is a large village, the residence of the king.* 

The landing place at tho village of Ahurei is formed by a stone pier, 
alongside which there is only one foot of water at low tide, 

Tbe bottom of tbe bay, to the north-west of Kutupui point is blocker I 
with coral reef^. A conical island of some height, named Tapui lies at the 
head about one cable from the bcacb. 

In 1S6S, the Panama Company had two coal hulks moored here, nnit 
this island will be used by their stenmers as a stopping place and coal 
depot on the route from Panama lo New Zealand, The return voyage lies 
further to the southward, in order to benefit by the westerly breezes, f 

Between Eutupui and Nukutere points on tbe north shore, lies the village 
of Area at the foot of some small cliSs, where the English company have 
establisbed^their storehouses. 

The exit to the harbour is inconvenient for Kailiog vessels on accoont of 
the prevalence of enstei'ly winds. 



' See plan of Ahorei harbour 
t Nautical Magaiin*. toI. xixti 



The water is deep, the bottom coral, covered with a thiu layer of mud. 
Tlie squalls from the mountains and high land are sometimes very riolent ; 
there is, however, hut little danger of dragging, the anchorage being well 
pi^teded by reefs at the eutrance. 

At 4 cables E. by S. of Nukutere point lies Tauna island, a small sand 
island nearly awauh and without any vegetation, in lot, 27° 36' S., long. 
144° ir W. 

Buoy and beacons. — The entrance channel through the reefs 
is marked by beacons and a buoy. Two white triangular beacous on 
Tekaungarahu point, in line on a N.W. by W. bearing lead in between 
the reef'j, and an iron tripod wiLh a ball on the summit (situated on the 
I'eef opposite mount Tanga) in lino with the extremity of Kutupui point, 
indicates the turning point into the harbour. A red buoy marks the 
extremity of the shore reef eastward of Maomao point. 

Directions. — On approaching Ahurei bay, steer for Kapa Iti until 
the two beacons on Tekaungarahu point are in line on a N.W. by W. 
bciiriiig, when a course must be steered for them until past the red buoy 
markiug the reef olTMaomao point, when the beacon on the reef opposite 
mount Tauga in line with Kutupui point marks the turning point. The 
red buoy mui?~t be left on the port hand mid the vessel kept in mid'channel 
nnlil past the beacon, when steer for anchorage as convenient. 

It is always advisable to employ a pilot.* 

Pilots. — Two native pilots board Tessels a little outside Bapa Iti ialnud. 
It is advisable to accept their services, the channels being narrow, ihe 
currents irregular, and squalla frequent. f 

Ou Saturdays, all the boats of Ahurei go fishing round the island ; so 
that on that day vessels may expect to be detained some time fgr tba pilot, 
should the boats be in the southern or western bays of the island. Firing 
;,-iiti3 Rt long intervals will bring them on board.* 

Outer Anchorages. — Nearly all the bays which surround the 
island afford an anchorage and temporary shelter for j.mall craft, Tbesc 
bays are filled with shoals, and vessels shotild not enter ihem without the 
assistance of the natives. These bays are Anatauri, Anataari, Hiri, 
Anorua, Piriati, Tubuai, Akamanue, Angaii-ao, and Atanui. 

Supplies. — ^f bread fruit or cocoa nuls can be obtained. Taro and 
pigs appear to be the only food of the natives. 

Taro, bananas, cabbages, water melons, and maize gi'ow well ; potatoes 
as yet but indifferently. Coal of very inferior quality has been found in 
the interior ; the natives sometimes use it for cooking, but it is useless for 
steam purposes. 

* Fans Notice Bydrogmphique, No. 19 of 1SB4. 

t LieatensDl D. A. Wrigbt, H.M.S. Kinsfithtr, tSB3. 
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The watering place ia on tlie north side of tlie Hnchorage, at the foot of 
a small cascade a little to the eastward of Kutupui point. 

Tides. — It is high wat^i- full and cliauge at 12 h. 15 m. Rise of tide 
2 feet 6 inches. 

Winds and Weather. — The prevailing winds during eight 
monthe of the yeor, from October to April inclusive, are from the east^ 
ward, but about once in three weeks during December, January, and 
February, westerly winds occur for a, short period. 

From May to the middle of September westerly winds, prevail, blowing 
in heavy gusts, with rain, down the volleys of Ahurei bay, owing to the 
harbour being open to the eastward and landlocked in other directions. 

From native report hurricanes are sometimes eTperienced oo this island, 
destractive to houses, and rooting np the cocoaiiut trees. There ate no 
cocoanut trees at present on the island. 

A peculiarity of thia island is the absence of eurf and swell ; a boat can 
land withoat risk at any part where not too precipitous. 



TUBUAI OR AUSTRAL ISLANDS." 

This is s scattered group, consisting of five islands surrounded by 
fringing coral reefs which are generally steep to ; lying between the 
parallels of 21° 40' S. and 24" 0' S., and the meridians of 147° 40' W. 
and 154° 45' W. 

The isiands of Vavitao and Tubuai are under French protection, the 
remainder are independent. 

WINDS.— These islands lie near the limit of the S.E. trades; E.S.E. 
winds are the most frequent and steady during the year, North and N.W. 
winds generally occur in spring, and are followed by winds from tlie south- 
west which are often sudden and violent, veering to south and S.E, 

With light N.W. winds, if clouds art observed rising from the south- 
ward, a sudden shift of wind to the southwai'd may be expected, which 
comes up sometimes in furious squalls. These squalls are espGcisIly 
dangerous to vessels which are leaving Tahiti with the wind right astern 
from N.W., to gain the region of variable winds. 

Cyclones are felt among the Tubuai islands, where they blow with great 
violence, and follow the usual law in the southern hemisphere; they are 
experienced during the summer months, especially in March. 



• See Admiralty charts : — Paaific Ooetn, G«ii«ral, i 
BhMl, No. 783. Faomotu oc Low archipelago. Ho. 767. 
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CLIMATE. — The climate is mild and temperate. The seasons are 
well marked, and with southerly winds the temperature is firesh in the 
winter. The heat in summer is never excessive. 

PRODUCTS. — The principal production of these iHlanda i& taro, 
the root of an aquatic plant which ia a substitute for the iudig^enoas bread- 
fruit tree oF the Society islands. The taro-root kneaded and slightly 
fermented ia exported to the Paumotu archipelago under the name oi'tivo 
or popoi. The manioc, arrow-root, cotton, tobacco, and sugar-cane grow 
well ; bananas, oranges, and yams may also be obtained. Many piga, fowls, 
and turkeys are reared here, and also some goats which live in a wild 
state. 

VAVITAO or RAVAIVAI ISLAND, in l8t.23'' 56' S. 
and long. 147° 48' W., was discovered by Captain Broughton in 1791. 
It is about 10 miles long in an K.N.E. and W.S.W. direction, with con- 
spicuous, high, ragged summits. 

Rosf. — The island is surrounded by a reef which extends from the 
land to a distance of nearly a mile, with numerous wooded islets on the 
southern and eafitern parts of the reef; the eastern side of the reef extends 
seaward in a gradual slope ; off the south-east part, at 2} mUes from the 
land, are from II to 16 fathoms, and near the top of the reef from 8 to 
9 fathoms. On the western side of the island the reef is much steeper, 
and on the western part of it is an islet, which will bo seen atandiug out 
from the mainland, on approaching from the north. About 2 miles east- 
ward of this latter islet was found the only ship passage through the reef 
to the anchorage. This passage is about a mile long, with depths of 5 to 
6^ fathoms, but it is encumbered ivith several heads of coral having from 
a half to one fathom water upon them. Entering the passage a sharp 
Jook-out is necessary to avoid the shoal heads, and a sailing vessel should 
be under easy canvas. 

Leading mark. — ^The V-shaped notch of a double-summit hill on 
the western part of the island, kept open to the eastward of a conspicuous 
block of rock upon the shore, will lead to the anchorage. This is the 
native leading mark, and was nsed by the French vessel of war Sailleur. 

AncllOrage. — The few ships which frequent the island, anchor at 
the entrance of the passage, but with winds northward of East a heavy sea 
rolls in, and with North or North-west winds it would be unsafe anchorage, 
Eastwai'd of the passage, and nearer the reef than the land, the anchorage 
appeared to be better at all times, but there would be danger to a lajge 
ship attempting to beat up. 

At the western extremity of the island ia a, large deep bay, affording 
excellent anchorage in all winds, which can only be reached by steam- 
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vcMela, in congequcuce of nvo large coral patches lying between lie reef 
and the ielond. 

No water is to be obtained at Vavirao, there being ouly a few springs 
useil by ihe natives, 

TUBXJAI ISLAND which lies W. by N. 95 miles Crom Vavitao. 
in lat. 23"' 22' S., and long. 149° 35' W., is liigb, and lies E.N.E. and 
W.S.W.; from the northward it shows es two islands, which ou a nearer 
approach are seen to be joined by low land. 

Q^gf, — Tubuai, like Vavitao, is surrounded by fi reef at a distance of 
about a mile from the shore. On ihe norlh-caat part of the reef are 
several islets, and on the north-west part is a large opening which forms 
the passage leading inside the reefs. 

Anchorage. — The notch between two elevated peaks on the western 
pari of the island, kept bearing .Sonth, leads to the anchorage, which is at 
the entrance of the passage leading inside the reefs. In bad weather this 
anchorage is safe only with winds from South to E.N.E. The holding 
ground is bad, the bottom being coral covered with a thin layer of mud. 
There is sutRcient depth inside between the reef and the inland for large 
vessels, but Ihe passage is so blocked wilh coral as to be only available 
for small veisels." 

A little eastward of the passiige is n village where the king of the island 
resides. 

RtXRUTU or OHETEROA ISLAND, siiuated I05 milus 
W.N.W. of Tubuai, in lat. 22^ 30' S., long. 151° 22' W., was discovered 
by Cook in 1769 during his first voyage. 

This island is Ijetween 6 and 7 miles long north and south, 3 miles wide 
«t the northern part, and volcanic in appearance ; the mountains attaining 
a height of 1,300 feet, the lower parts of which are wooded. 

Tlie reef which surrounds the island is neai-ly contiguous to the shoi-e. 
A small port, fit only for small craft, is said to be on the north-east part of 
the island. 

Appi'oaching the island from iha northward, tlie most conspicuous 
objects are the church (a white building without a tower) and some white 
bouses, among which ts the two-storied bouse of the king, in front of 
which is a high flag-staff. 

The inhabitants, numbering 700 (including 5 Europeans), are governed 
by king Tearu Arii. The natives ore stated to be good natnred and 
intelligent, and having some knowledge of shipbuilding and navigation.! 



• See Admfraltj plan orTabuai island anoborage, No. 2868. 
f Berlin Aunalen der Ilydmgrapliie, Heft 9 of 18R3. 
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AllCllorag6. — Near the middle of the western side of ihe Uland is a bay 
2 miles deep, which is safe and convcoient for anchorage ; tlie bottom is 
first seen at about 5 cables from the siuTOunding reef. Wilh winda from 
the eastward vessels can easily make this bay. 

RIMITARA ISLAND, lying 77 miles W.byS. J H. of Runitu 
island in lat. 22° 45' S.,long. 1 52° 55' W., is a small island about 2 or 3 miles 
in diameter and rising to ii height of 315 feet in the centre. A coral 
reef closely surrounds the ahore, through which there ia no opening, and 
the island can only be approached ia favourable wenther, when landing 
may be effected opposite the villages on the east and west sides. 

The natives export a small ijuantily of cocoa-nut oil and cotton, rear 
pigs and fowls, and cultivate vegetables and fruit. 

HULL ISLAND.— This, the we.'jternmost of the Tubuai islands, 
is a group of four small islands situated on a coral reef of triangular fyrm, 
with its longest side N.W. and S.E. along which are three islauda in a 
distance of about 3 miles, the fourth island lying at the apex of the triangle 
2 miles N.E. of the centre one. The highest of the islands ia 66 feet in 
height. 

The reef surrounding the islands appeared to have no opening, and within 
the reef the water is shallow, the bottom being distinctly seen from 
outside. The worth-west point of the group is in lat. 21° 49' 8., 
long. 154° 43' W. 

Landing is generally impracticable on acconnt of the aurf. 

COOK ISLANDS.f 

This group, which lies scattered over a coniiiderahlo space, about 
180 miles W. by N. of the Tuhuai islands, was thus named by Admiral 
Krusenstern. There aie nine or ten separate islands under independent 
chiefs, the greater number of which were discovered by Cook. 

Cook islands seldom suffer from the eifects of epidemics, and are 
genei-ally healthy. The natives of all this group are much darker than the 
Tahitians, many of the Islanders have a Mongolian type of face. The 
people of Ailutaki speak the same language as those of Barolonga. Their 
houses are built of coral, whitewashed, with thatched roofs, and present a 
very picturesque appearance from the sen. 

WINDS. — This group of iflands being so near tJie limit of the trade 
winds, steady south-easterly breezes must not be expected ; but they are most 
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frequent between May hikI Oclubei*, both includi^d ; during the remainder 
of the year, S.W. and westerly winds, which often blow aa galea for several 
days in succession, are frequent, and cause a heavy surf on the western or 
usually lee sides of the islands. 

Hurricanes occur about once every Beven years, but these storms are 
very local, the worst months are from December to March inclusive. 
Commencing at N.W. to North, ending ut S.E., they do immeiise damage. 

CUHBENTS. — In the vicinity of this group the current will 
generally be found setting to the westward, at the rate of about half a mile 
an hour, but influenced in rate by the force of the wind. 



K ANOj^XA., the southernmost island of the group, is of coral forma- 
tion, but otherwise difFersfrom mostof the South Sea ialBnUs, It is about 
tioO feet Itigh, and »t a distance appears quite riat ; there is a frin^ng reef 
all round about 2 cables from the shore and about 2 feet obove high-water 
mark, but with no passage for boats. Boats anchor outeide the reef, on a 
ledge, and canoes come off for passengers, &c. ; the natives then look out 
for the rise of the swell and laud the canoes on the reef, jump out quickly, 
and drag the canoe across the reef to land, before the receding sea can 
sweep it back into deep water. It is not always safe to attempt a landing, 
few accidents however occur. 

Ships can approach the edge of the reef to within a cable, as there are 
no outlying dangers. 

lu 1880, the government of the island was diyided between two kings ; 
the population number about 2,000, of whom half live near the mission 
station of Oneroa, on the west side, where there is a landing place ; the 
remainder being distributed between two other villages, each of which has 
its chuivh and school. Schooners visit the island about every ten days, 
chiefly from New Zealand, and export coffee, cotton, copra, and tobacco. 
The trading is done in a market place set apart for the purpose, but no 
foreignei' is allowed to settle on the island." 

RAROTONGA.— This island lying about 100 miles W. by N. of 
Mangflia, is 7 miles in length, 4 miles wide, and 2,920 feet in height, 
and is surrounded by the usual barrier reef. In appearance it somewhat 
resembles Tahiti, with the mountains rising up into pinnacles and fantastic 
peaks, and covered with vegetation. 

The Tillage of Avarua on the north-west side is easily distinguished from 
seaward ; the anchorage off it in 12 fathoms black sandy bottom, 5 or 6 
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cables from the sliore, suitable for vessels of about 100 Ions, isshell«red from 
southerly winiJa, Tint dangerous with winds from the northward. Small 
trading schooners moor 2 cables from the beach in about 5 fathoms. 

There is anchorage to the eastward of Avarua, off the north side of the 
island in 15 fathoms about 3 cables from the beach, with the two highest 
peaks in line S, | E.; it is protected from south-easterly winds by the 
N.'E, point and the reef off it, but should the wind shift to the northward 
a swell sets in and the anchorage would not be safe except for a steam- 
vessel with steam ready.* 

Large vessels standing off and on shonld be careful not to got too close 
inshore, especially on the west side of the settlement, as there is a con- 
siderable set on-shore, and several ships have been wrecked, there being 
deep water, and no tmcborage close to the edge of the barrier reef. 

Landing is effected by passing through a gap in the reef, nearly opposite 
the Queen's house. 

About half a mile to the westward of the Queen's house, there is an 
entrance to a harbour capiLble of accommodating eight vessels of about 50 
tons. The southernmost and highest peak S.E. ^ S,, on which bearing it 
appears notched at the top, leads to the entrance. ' There are also breaks 
in the reefs opposite the mouths of the principal streams. 

South Sea island cotton is grown, about 250 acres of land being under 
cultivation in that plant. A ginning machine is erected near the settle- 
ment, where the cotton from the Hervey group is sent previous to its being 
shipped off either to New Zealand or Tahiti. Coffee of a good quality is 
also grown, and forms one of the chief exports. 

The island is in fortnightly communication with Auckland, and tele- 
grams have been received from London in 12 days.f 

A queen is the sovereign, and the form of government is the same as at 
Mangaia, The native population in 1884 was 3,000. In 1883 there were 
about 70 white people on the island, including some Chinese. 

The Bev. Mr. Chalmers (L. M.S.) has an institution at Avarua for the 
education of native missionaries, many of whom have been sent to the 
outlying stations at Humphrey (Monihiki), Reirson (Hokohanga), and 
Danger (Puka-Puka) islands, lying to the northward of this group. 

Supplies. — Fresh beef, yams, &c, can be obtained at moderate prices, 
also fowls an<l turkeys. 

Water may Lie obtained fi'oni a stream flowing into Avarua bay, 

MAUEI ISLAND, the easternmost of the group is low and 
wooded, about two miles in diameter and nearly circular, the tops of the 



* Savigaliag Lieutenant J. R. H. MgcFaclane, H.M.S. Conitmire, 
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trees being estimated at 120 feet above ihe sea, which render il visible from 
the masthead from a distance of about 17 miles. 

Mauki island is reported to have no anchorage, but canoes come off in 
fine weather to communicate wilh passing ships. The reef does not 
appear to extend beyond a mile from the shore ; the west side is clear of 
■laugers and may be approached to within 2 or 3 cables. The landing 
place is on the barrier reef on the west side, close to a flagstaff and 
immediately below a house ahnost hidden by the trees. 

The large clump on the southern part is in lat. 20° 7' S., long. 157° 22' W. 

The island is governed by three kings or chiefs. The natives are a line 
race, pleasant iu face and merry in disposition; in 18S4 they numbered 
about 400. The island produces copra and cotton for export, for which n 
schooner from Auckland calls at regular intervale. 

The village is more than a miie from the lauding place, and tho chui-ch 
is a fine specimen of native work.* 

MITlfiRO ISLAND, which lies about 22 miles N.W. by W. of 
Mauki island, is small and covered with verdure ; near the centre is a 
clump of tvees the tops of which are 92 feet above the sea, visible from the 
masthead from a distance of about 16 miles. 

It is sun'ounded by a barrier reef, outside of which there are apparently 
no dangers ; and there is no anchorage. On the west side there is a hut 
anil flagstaff among the cocoa-nut trees which marks the landing place 
through the reef, but the sai-f is loo heavy to admit of ships boats.using it. 

In 1884, the population numbered 275.* 

The white tomb {a conspicuous object on the west coast of the island) is 
in lat. 19° 49' S., long. 157° 43' W. 

ATIU or VATIU ISLAND, discovered by Cook in 1777, is 
about 20 miles in circumference ; the highest point which is -394 feet above 
the sea is in lat. 19° 59' S., long. 158° 6' W., and lies about 22 miles west 
of Mauki. 

The formation of this island much resembles Mangaia, and a rcpf 
closely fringes the shore. The northern side presents a bold rocky cliff 
shore about 30 feet h'gh, intersected by small sand bays between the rocky 
heads. On the cliff above these bays some roads may be seen cut through 
the jungle into the interior. There is a landing place for canoes on the 
west side, which is marked by a flag-staff j and ft village and church show 
conspicuously oo the top of the ridge, about a mile and a half from the 
landing place. 

A considerable number of vessels call here, and it is stated that tempora 
anchorage for small craft may be obtained on a small |Mitcli, in 16 fatlioii 
on the north sids of the island. 




ATIU. — TAKtJTEA. — -ATTUTAKI, 



The popiiliil 
ir cliiei's. 



1 1881 numbered about l.'KW, ; 



TAEUTEA or PENUA ITI, is a small umnhabited Ulanil 
about 3 miles in circumference, witb a ivliit.e coral sand beacb protected by 
a fringing reef, lying about 11 miles N.W, of Atiu. 

This island is woU wooded with cocoa-nut pnluis and other trees, the top3 
■of which are about 50 feet high, and render it visible as far as the laading 
place at Atiu. 

Heavy breakers extend some distauce from the east point. There is no 
anchorage, and the only place where landing appeared practicnbie was on 
ihe N.W. side where there is a ban-ier reef close to a few mined huts,* 

The centre is in lat. 19° 49' S., long. 158° 16' W. 

HEBVET ISLANDS, situated about 45 milea N.W. by W. of 
Takutei, are two small low iglamls named Manuai and Aootn, lying 5 or 6 
miles north-east and south-west of each other, and surrounded by a coral 
reef into which there is no passage. 

These islands are well wooded, the tops of the trees being about 60 feet 
above the sea. The settlement is on the north-weat side of Manuai, the 
larger island, where there is landing through a small and shallow pjusage 
in the barrier reef. 

In 1884, there were 23 inhabitants left in charge of the ishmds by the 
king of Attutaki who claims them.* 

AITUTAEI, the north-western isknd of the group, lying about 55 
miles W. by N. of the Hervey islanda, was discovered in 1798 by Captain 
Bligb, of the Bounly, a few days before the mutiny; it ia about 14 miles 
long in a north-east and south-west direction, and 360 feet high, sur- 
rounded by a barrier reef, thivngh which there is only a boat passage 
situated opposite the miseion station at Arutunga on the west side of 
the island. Anchorage for small craft is reported to be obtained outside 
the reef. 

The northern end of this island stands out boldly and shows well, some- 
what in the shape of a quoin on approachiug from the eastward. 

The island is well wooded with the exception of a smooth conicnl mound 
on the nortli side, which hlnpes giadually to the southward. 

The bariier reef extends to the south-westward for 7 or 8 miles, and on 
the outer edge eight islands were counted, covered with trees, and from 20 
to 1)0 feet high, also several sand cays upon which the sea breaks heavily. 

A small wooded island 20feet high, with a reef extending one mile west 
of it, forms the western elbow of the barrier reef. 
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The missionary establishment at Arutunga consists of two white build- 
ings, the church and school-house. The passage through the reef opposite 
them is somewhat difficult to distinguish, being narrow, tortuous, and full 
of eddies, but maj be found bj bringing the mission house to bear S.E. ^ S. 
when it will appear open. 

The climate is said to be healthy, cotton and coffee are cultivated, and 
cocoa-nut oil is exported. 

Pigs, fowls, fruit, &c. may be obtained at moderate prices, and there 
are a few cattle of a small but good looking breed on the island. Water is 
difficult to be procured. 

The government consists of three chiefs and a number of sub-chiefs. 
The population in 1883 was 2,000 ; the births are far in excess of the 
deaths. The inhabitants are very hospitable and kind. 

The mound on the north side of the island was determined by sea obser- 
vations from H.M.S. Alert to be in lat. 18^ 57^ S., long. 159° 49' W. 



CHAPTER II. 
SOOIETr ISLANDS. 

Variation in 18S5. 



This important group of islands conaiats of the celebrated island of 
Tahiti and aeveral smaller islands. There appears to be but little doubt 
that Tahiti was first seon by Qiiiros in 160G, but like many other Spanish 
discoveries waa unknown or uunoticed by the rest of the world, go tliat 
when the Dolphin, Captain Wallis (sent by George III. to make discoveries 
in the South Seas), reached it on Juno 19th, 1767, it was supposed to be a 
new discovery, and named King George Island.* 

Captain WbUIb Bailed along the eastern side and anchored off the north- 
east shore. On the 23rd he discovered Matavai bay, and in passing tt 
struck on the detacltod coral bank now called Dolphin bank, the ship was, 
however, got off safely, and anchored in the bay, when Lieutenant Furueatxx 
landed and took formal poasesaion in the name of George III. by hoisting a 
flag. On April 2nd, 1768, M, de Bougainville visited the island in the 
Bouiicuse frigate and a store ship, leaving on the 14th, and naming it 
Nouvelle Cyth^re. 

Tha next visit was the most important, as it made the world more 
intimately acquainted with the group than the foi'mer ones did, besides 
fiUiDg important vacancies in science. 

It had been recommended that the rare occurrence of the transit of 
Venus across the sun's disc should be observed at points as far as possible 
apart; for this purpose Lieutenant James Oook, with an efficient staff of 
scientific observers were sent in the Endeavour to make the necessary 
observations. They arrived at Matavtu bay on April 12th, 1769, and on 
the 3rd of June following, the transit was observed near the north point of 
the island, which thus became one of the best determined positions in the 
Western hemisphere and was named point Venus. Cook surveyed the 



* See Admiralty charta i — Fsdfio ocean, general, No. afiBS. Pacific ocean, &.K, 
iheet. No. 783. PaumoCn or Low Archipelago, No. 767. Tahiti and Mnrea, So. I3B2, 
Barboun in SocSet}- iHlands.'No. S26. 
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chiff island and discovered several of the north -wcsl era group, giving them 




the name of Society Islands. 




In 1772, the Spanish government despatched an expedition to Tahiti 




under Don Domingo Bonecheo, and his report on returning caused tho 




attempt to colonise to he made, and in 1774 Bonecheo was again sent with 




missionaries and other mean^ of establishing a settlement. 




Between Ihcse visits of the Si^aniards, Took hail, in company with 




Caplain FnrneAux in the Resoliilion and Eniiea-jour, again visited Tahiti 





and heard of the Spaniards' visit, he also visited it in his last voya;^ in 
1777. 

The subsequent erenta which distinguished the ialttod are generally 
known ; eleven years passed without any intercourse with Europe, when 
Lieutenant Bligh, in command of the Bounty, having been commissioned 
by George III. to transport breadfruit trees to the British West Indies, 
arrived at Matavai bay on October 26th, 1788. The subsequent meeting 
and return of the mutineers to Tahiti on June 6th, and a second time on 
September 22nd, 17S9, b well-known, 

The Pandora frigate, Captain Edwards, sent ia search of the Bounty 
and her mutineers, arrived on March 23rd, 1791, and took awny those who 
had remuned, fourteen in number. 

Vancouver also visited Tahiti in the same year, thus moat of the great 
voyages to which we owe otu* knowledge of the Pacific have made this 
point. 

In 1842, on account of hostilities ofiered to French missionaries, the 
firigaie La Venus, under Admiral Du Petit Thouars, obliged Queen 
Pomare to sign a treaty allowing liberty to all French subjects, and in 1844 
Captain Bruat, in the presence of a powerful fleet, landed a strong force, 
hauled down Queen Pomare's standard, and hoisted the French flag, taking 
possession of the island in the name of Louis Philippe the king of 
France. 

The exports, consisting principally of cotton, copra, pearl shells, fungus 
(edible), oranges, cocoanuts, vanilla, and lime juice, amounted to 118,000/. 
in 1883, and the imports to 175,000/, The number of vessels of all nations 
that entered the same year was 205, amounting to 20,911 tons, as against 
254 vessels of all nationalities with an aggregate tonnage of 24,972 tons in 
the preceding year. 

The pilotage charges, which are rather heavy, are as follows : — 

For merchant vessels per fraction of 10 tons : 

tn. ceutJ. 

From 30 to 100 tons- - - - 4 

„ 101 „ 400 „ - - - - 3 50 

„ 401 „ 500 „ - - • - 3 00 

„ 501 „ 1,000 „ and upwards - - 1 50 
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For men-of-war ; Frs. cents. 

Line of battle sbi|) .... 250 
Frigate - - - - - 200 

Corvette^ - ... - 150 

Small craft - - - - - 75 

The money is paid in to the Trensnry, the pilots receiving a Used 
GaUry. 

The governnient accounts are kept in francs and centimes; but the 
merchants find dollars more convenient, and the principal money in circu- 
lation is the Chilian doUar. 

The islands of Maitea, Tahiti, Murea, Tetiaroa and Tapamanu are under 
French protection, the remainder are under independent chiefs. 

CLIMATE.— The climate of the Society islands is hot and damp at 
all limes of the year ; but on account of the latitude being well to the 
southwai-d, the diftei-ence of temperature between summer nod winter is 
Bensible, ospeclolly during the niglit. 

The maximum temperatui'e by day rarely exceeds 94° (Fuh.) during the 
hot season, in January, and seldom falls below 82° in June; the average 
is about 86°. The minimum temperature at night falls but little below 81° 
in the hot season ; but in the cool season it oden falls to 70° and some- 
times 63°. 

The climate is very healthy for Europeans who are not exposed to any 
of the sicknesses common in hoi countries. Sunstroke is not more fro. 
quent than in Europe. 

WINDS. — By their latitude, the Society islands are situated within 
the limits of the S.E. trades, and at all times of the year the wind has a 
tendency to blow from the eostwanl, often remaining between east and 
S.E., or east and N.E. 

Various causes, however, disturb the i-egularity of the easterly winds ; 
one of the principal is the vicinity of the Faumotu archipelago, which 
interrupts the regularity of the trade wind ; but when the trade ia strong 
and well established it blows acrosfi these low lagoon islands and continues 
its course to the Society islands ; some violent squalls, peculiar to the 
Paumotus are the only evidence of the struggle. If, by any chance, the 
trade should be light to the eastward of the Paumotus, it is stopped by 
these islands ; the calm which results tends to increase the temperature of 
the lagoons and the consequent upward movemeot of the air, and cold 
masses of air from southern regions naturally tend to fill up the vscuuni. 

Thus, at Tahiti, after a day or two of calm, the breeze springs up from 
the 8.W., carrying masses of cold air towards the Paumotus, This cold 
air penetrating into the hot and moist tropical regions, induces an abun- 
dant condensation, a rainy season, and »iuulls. 
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During May, Jam', July and Aiiguft, the aun is well to the Dorthwtu^ 
and ilh actioD towards beating tho water of the lagoons ix so mucli the less 
powcrfitl eiace the gencrul temperature is at its minimum ; at the eame time 
tho S.E. trade is at its full strength, blowing almost without inlermptdon, 
and the Paumotun do not cause it to vary much from S.E. toE.N.E. When 
£rom the S.E. it is t-troug and squally, becoming lighter as it shifts to east 
or E.N.E., n^turniug to the S.E, after an interval of calm. 

These periods last from one to two weckH, separated by a day or two of 
calm ; and it is neldom that the wind blows fram the westward during this 
Mca.'ion. In every case the winds from the westward are weak and of short 
dumtion. 

Ill proportioQ tu» the sun moves to the southward, its action upon the 
Paumotns increase, the trade loses it strength, veering to E.N.E. and 
•ometimcB N.E. Then, in the parts to the westward of the Paumotus, the 
(tiifting of tb9 wind is more marked, the periods of tho trade of shorter 
duration, calms moi-o persiHtent, and winds from the westward more fre- 
quent and stronger ; and at last during the months of December, January, 
Pchnts'ry, March, and April, the southern summer, the trade wind becomes 
very weak. The heat in greatest upon tho Paumotus, and the evaporation 
of the lagoons attains its greatest intensity, so that during this season the 
Society islands are neai'Iy always subject to variable winds ; and breezes, 
sometimes fresh from the westward, alternate with oalras, storms, and 
returns of the trade. 

REVOLVING STORMS.— Between the months of December 
and March this part of the Pacific ocean is traversed by revolving storms, 
which sometimes attain, though rarely, the strength of the cyclones in 
the China sea and Indian ocean. 

These storms often pass over the islands to the westward of Tahiti, and 
blow with violence among the Cook islands. 

There is no instaoco of the centre of one of these storms passing over 
Tahiti ; it is probable that the high mountains of tiie island divert them ; 
but their passage is frequently proved among the Faumotu archipelago, or 
well to tho southward between Tubuai and Tahili. The cyclone of Sep- 
tember 1877, which ravaged the islands of Anaa and Kaukura is the most 
violent on record. 

To an observer at Tahiti the passing of one of these storms presents the 
foUowiTig appearances : — Should the centre be passing to the northward, 
the wind begins from S.E. or east and shifts to the N.E. tike the trade 
wind i hut the falling of the barometer, the appearance of the weather 
which la threatening snd squally, foretell the nature of the coming storm. 
The wind freshens as it shifts to the north and N.W., and drops as it 
i more westerly and the storm recedes. The sea is very heavy 
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I upon the north shore of tho islanil, and especially in the pass at Papiete. 
In this roadstead, the wind comes down the mountains in violent squalls, 
, with intervals of calm accompanied by toirenta of rain. 

Should the centre be passing to the sonthward, the wind commences at 
S.W., increasing in strength as it shifts to the westward, begins to drop 
at N.W"., and dies away between N.W. and north. The sea la very 
heavy upou the aouth aide of the island. 

These tempests, aa they pass to the northward or southward of Tahiti, 
I give place to thunderstorms and heavy rains all over the island, but 
1 especially at Papiete. From this is derived the name of the rainy season 
)n to the months when they are moat frequent. They are most com- 
mon in the summer, but occur with a greater or less violence all the 
year round. 

CUBRSNTS. — '-Tlie current among the Society islands is not very 
regular ; but, on clearing the coast, one can generally count upon finding the 
current setting in the direction of the prevailing wind, and a varying rate 
which is as much as 10 or 15 knots a day, with a good breeze. Easterly 
winds being the most frequent, the general set of Che current is to the 
westward. 

TIDES. — -A-t Papiete, high water takes place every day between 
noon nnd 2 p.m. This curious phenomenon appears to be altogether 
peculiar to this part of the coast, and to be caused by a particular combina- 
tion of the tidal streams. 

Everywhere else among the Society islands, the tides are governed by 
the moon. 

The rise and fall is vei-y small. 

PRODTJCTS.— All the productions of tropical countrien grow well 
in the soil of Tahiti and Murea, nnd with but litlle cultivation, produces 
cotton of good quality, cocoa-nuts from which copra is made, sugar, coffee 
ind vanilla. The bread fruit and a species of banana are the ^^taplo food 
of the natives; oranges and guava trees form regular forests; the mango, 
mtly imported, the banana, and all (he fruits and vegetables of the 
tropics flonrish in abundance; and for several years some Enropean 
regelables have been grown aa well. 

Cattle are few in number ; pigs and poultry in great numbers ; sheep 
and goats are numerous, 

TVTATTjB. — There is a mouthly postal service between Tahiti and San 
Francisco, which is carried on by sailing schooners, fitted for carrying 
passengers. These vessels leave San Francisco on the first of every 
month, calling at the Marquesas, and arrive at Tahiti in from 25 to 35 
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(lajB. The^ Wve Tafaiti Again on llie I2tb of cacU mouth nixl Uke from 

25 Ifl 40 days to return to San JVancisco without touching at any port. 

A contract waa concluded in 1882 lor the establishment of a line oC 
French steamers, running once ii month between San Fi'andsco and 
Tahiti, the passage to occupy 21 days, calling at the Maiquesos, and 
leaving San FmncJsco on the first of every montli. The date when this 
service wiU commence has not yet been fixed. 

MAITEA or HEHETIA ISLAND, in lat. 17° 53' S.^ 

long. 148° 6' W., is tho easternmost of tlie Society group, circular in term, 
l,5d7 feet high, And about 7 miles in diameter. 

The north side is remark^ly steep; on the south side the declivity is 
more gradual. On the eastern side cocoanut and other trees abound. 

Near the east end are two remarkable rocks, and a reef extends t« the 
eastward about 1^ miles. 

The only safe landing place is on the S.E. side opposite the native huts, at 
the end of a pathway leading to the village ; even here great cantion 
should be observed as there are numerous rocks, and it is belter to get the 
natives to point the spot out before attempting it.* 

Supplies. — ^ <g6i fowls, and fruit may be obtained. 

XAHITI. — This, the most important island of the group, is 33 miles 
in length in a north-west and south-east direction, and is an elongated 
range of high land, which, being interrupted in one part, forms an isthmus 
about 1\ miles in width which connects the two peninsulas, the smaller 
of which is named Taiarapu. 

From a low margin of sea coast, the land rises to a very considerable 
height on both extremities of the island, where some highly fertile valleys 
intersect the ranges in different porta. 

The highest mountain, named Orohena, in the nortbern peninsula, is- 
7321 feet in height, and several others vary from 3,000 to 6,000 feet, from 
which ridges diverge to all parts of tbe coast. An excellent road has been 
completed all round the island called Broom road. 

Tbe summits of this island are frequently enveloped in clouds, so that 
caution is necesEary in making the land al night, and if coming from North 
or East, tbe light on point Venus should be first sighted before closing the 
coast. 

A coral reef encircles tlie island at a distance of from one lo two miles, 
and witliin it are several good haibours, the principal of which is Matavai 
bay on the north side of the island, 

• Comiuander J. Brown, K.N.. yacht Sunbeam, 1976. 
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'Winds. — Aloug tbo coasts of Tahiti, the winds whicli prevail to sea- 
waril are moililieil by the high mountaias of tlie islaud and the action of 
the land and sea breezes ; the prevailing winds being frota E.S.E. to E.N.E. 

If the wind is from E.S.E. it divides on striking the Taiarapu ponin' 
aula, the part which passes to the southward blows all along the S.W. 
coast oF the peninsula and the south coast of Tahiti as far as Maroa 
4>oiQt, when it turns from the const and blows towards the south end of 
Murea. 

The part which passt^s north of the peninsula blows along the land as 
far as point Venus, where it ia an ew-terly wind ; there it lea^'ea the coast 
and blows towards the north end of Murea. 

Between Maraa and Venus points there are generally calms and local 
breezes which extend for a short distance into the Murea channel. The 
dividing line lietween the winds to seaward and the calm is vwy clearly 
marked. 

Should the wind be from east or E.N.E. it strikes the N.E, coast of the 
peninsula, and the coast between Teahupu and Teputa becomes becalmed, 
while a breeze crosses the isthmus of Taiavao and blows from the eastward 
along the south coast of Tahiti as far as Maraa point when it turns away 
from the coast and leaves a calm l)etween Maraa and Faa points. 

In proportion as the wind veers to east and E.N.E. the line of demar- 
cation between the bi-eeze and calm which begins at point Venus, ap- 
proaches the land again and blows all along the coast as far as Fareute 
point, From whence it turns towards the point of the reef off Faa, leaving 

Ethe roadstead at I'upiete in calm. 
At Fapiete, land and sea breezes usually prevail, ihe former commenc- 
ing about 8 p.m. and lasting all night until T a.m. ; the sea breeze 
generally sets in aboat 9 a.m. and blowing from N.W. dies away about 
5 p.m. 
There is much danger to sailing vessels using the pass at Papiete, 
because the wind may fail ihem suddenly, and the current, which is nearly 
always running out, sets them on the reef. The land breeze is more 
regular and steady than tlie sea breeze and can be taken advantage of for 
going out through the pass without danger. 
Currents. — Along the north coast of Tahiti the general set of the 
current is to the N.W., and on the south coast to the S.E, With westerly 
winds Ihe current is often reversed. 
To the westward of Papiete and between the two islands, its general 
direction is south ; in fine weather the rate of the cniTent is about oai- 
knot an hour, but in bad weather it sometimes attains as much as 3 knots. 
Point Venus, the northern point of Tahiti, has probably had morp 
extensive aeries of observations made on it than any other place in (he 
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Pacific ! Bs has be«n previously eUatetl, Cook observed the Transit o[ Ventis 
here in 1769, tJie longitude <leduced from his observntions being 
149° 26' 15" W. ; from observatioDs maJe during his second voyi^e, it was 
found lo be 149° 28' 23" W., Dearly identical with what Captain BeecLey 
made it in 182G. The French give the longitude as 149' 2U' 0" W. 

It is a long low point E'xtending to the northward for about & mile from 
the foot of the moiintainB, and forms a pliun completely wooded and covered 
with hut^ and intersected by a pretty river which rises from the Tuaoru 
valley. 

A Roman Catholic church is eitoatt^ at 2| cables S.S.E. of the light- 
house; its steeple shows above the treee and can be aeen from all 
directions. 

A reef awash extends in an arc lo the nortltword of the point, to about 
a third of n mile from the beach, hut there are probably some shoals a 
short distance to seaward of the line of breakers. Upon the eastern 
ptirlion of this reef is n smalt islet lying 3J cables E.N.E. of the lightliouse. 

Along the shore there is a. boat passage between the reef and the beodi. 

IiIGST. — The liglithouse on point Venus is a sqnare white tower 
72 feet high, and from it is shown a _fi;retl white light elevated 82 feet 
above the sea and risible from a distance of 15 miles. 

Coast. — To the westward of the lighthouse the coa«t forms a beautiful 
sandy beach, slightly curved find exteuding to the south-westward for 
about a mile. This beach is bordered by hnts and lerminatfis at the foot 
of a steep bill 236 feet in height called mount Tahara, which is covered 
with brushwood and cocoa-nut trees, and projects into the sea as a steep 
cliff. Beyond mount Tahara the coast sinks lower ; the level part is 
wooded and bordered by a sandy beach broken here and there by coral 
bankfi as fnr as the low point of Utnhaibai, situated rather more than 2 
miles from point Venus. 

Matavai bay, situated between point Veims and Utuhaihni point, 
and enclosed to seaward by a series of banks, is completely exposed to the 
swell from seaward which always sets in, aud landing is often dangerous 
for boats. It nSTords good shelter with winds from S.W. through East to 
N.N.E., but is dangerous with winds from N. W. and West. From December 
to April it may be considered a safe anchorage, but during the remainder 
of the year, when westerly winds often occur, it should be avoided, as a 
heavy sea sets in ; and in all seasons vessels should be prepared to leave 
when the wind shifts to the northward of N.E. 

Banks. — Separated from the reef off point Venus by ii channel about 
three quarters of a. cable wide, wilh a depth of I2J fathoms, is Dolphin 
bank, on which H.M.S, Dolphin struck in 1767 \ the least water on this 
bank is 13 feet, which lies nbout 5 cables W.«,W. of the lighthouse. 
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A cbaunel about one cable wide separates Dolphin bunk from the cliain 
of reefs extending to the S.W. for about 1^ miles, csUed the Ton Tea 
reefs. There are several channels between those reefs, and the depth is 
very irregular; on souie of the coral heads are only 16 and 20 feet of 
water. 

Between the Toa Tea reeft and the shore a little to the westward of 
mount Taham is the Mahoti reef, upon which are depths of 2 fathoms, 
having a smtiU patch with a depth of only 5 feet on the west side. 

With a heavy swell from seaward there are breakers upon the Dolphin 
bank, Mahoti reef and some parts of the Toa Tea reefs. 

Anchorage, — In Matavai bay anchorage may lie obtained anywhere 
with depths of from 8 to 16 fathoms, sand ; the best is ia 11 fathoms, 
with the church near point Venus bearing E, J N. 

Directions. — In making for the anchorage with easterly winds, a 
sailing vessel should pass close to the reef off point Yenus, but keeping 
clear of the depth of 2 fathoms extending for a short distance to the 
westward of the breakers. These shoala will be cleared by steering 
S. i W. for the perpendicular cliff which termiuatcH the western eslremity 
of mount Tahai-a. When the lighthouse comes in line with the north 
point of Motu Au, luff quickly to S.E. ^ S., and shortly after to S.E. | E. 
as soon as the point of breakers has been passed, and anchor when the 
church bears E. | N. 

This manoeuvre, which b easy when the wind is E.N.E., is more 
dilficult with an east wind, because it ia necessary to pass oa close aa 
possible to the reef off point Venus, and at the time for luffing to enter 
the channel, to expect a current setting along the reef towards the Dolphin 
bank, on which the sea often breaks. 

It is also possible to enter by the channel south of this bank, and by 
luffing, come to an anchor in 8^ fathoms, or else to tack into the bay 
in order to reach tiie anchorage mentioned above. 

Coast. — Utuhaihai point is low and covered with cocoa-nut trees and 
iron-wood. The tomb of the Pomares is aitnated here by the aide of a 
Protestant church, a large white building visible from seaward. 

From off Utuhaihai point a reef awash eslenda without a break to 
Tauooa pass, a, distance of 1^ miles, and from 3| (o 4^ cables from the 

Papawa harbour. — inside this reef is a large basin obstructed by 
banks of corai, between which is a winding ehiinnel with depths of 8 to 
II fathoms, sand, about one cable wide, which is called Papawa harlxiur. 

A pass about half a cable wide which opens into Matavni bay opposite 
Utuhaihai point gives access to this harbour. 
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I'he anchorage is N.W. of tUe king's housti, a lar<;e European building 
witli a verandah, close to the bench, nntl nbout 3 cables S.W. of TTtiihailiai 

Co&St. — From lltuhaihai point as far as Fureute point, a distance of 
alKiut 3 miles, the coast is low, and the foot of tha mountains receding into 
the interior leaves a plain of more thnn half a mile wide, well wooded, 
cultivateil, interaected by many pretty rivers and witli numerous hutc. 

TEunoa pass. — 'f bis pass is about 1^ cables wide and clearly marked 
by the edges of the reef awash on either side. However, ou the East 
side is a rock with only 9 feet of water, and on whicli the sea sometimes 
breaks, lying about 150 yards N.W. of the point of the reef. Another 
rock is situated inside the pa^s near the west side, about half a cable 
S.S.E, of the west point of the reef, and marked by a white beacon. 

This pass may be recognised by a remarkable rugged peak, called 
Diadeiiie mountain, which will be seen through a deep valley, beaiiog 
S.S.E. J-- E. when abreast the entrance, 

Tauuoa pass In one of the best in Tahiti, as it is wide and clear, with 
no dangerous bar, and the breeze is more regular than at Papiete. 
Sailing vessels going to Fapiete often take advantage of entering by the 
Tuunoa pass and using the narrow but well beaconed channel which 
connects Taunoa and Papiete. 

The cuiTent nearly always run out through the pass, hut is not very 
strong. 

Beacons. — Two white pyi'amidal beacons are placed on the shore 
close to the beach, which kept in line on a S.E, J S. bearing lead 
through the middle of the puss. 

Anchorage. — The best anchorage in Taunoa harbour is with the 
two beacons in line, and Arahiri point, on tin; east side of the harbour 
E. by N. I N. Small vessels can anchor nearer the eastern reef, where 
the water will be calmer. The bottom ia black s<ind. 

I'he anchorage in Taunoa harbour is good with easterly winds, but as 
the pass is wide, the swell sets in and rolls upon the sandy beach at the 
bottom of the bay. Wilh stiong N.W. winds it will be dangerous, and 
landing impossible for boats even by entering the leef either one side or 
the other. 

Taunoa channel, which connects Taunoa and Papiete harbourt^, 
is well beaconed, having white beacons on the south side of i.hc cbanne) 
and led beacons on ihe north. The channel, which is very winding is 
about 1^ miles in length, and it would he imprudent to use it without a 
pilot. Vessels drawing as much as 19 feet can use it with safety, but 
large vessels will experience some tlitficulty in making the sharp turns at 
tlie eastern end of the rhannel. 
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At tlie Tounoa enrl, ni'e two banks of coral which iliviUe it into lluve 
narrow passagea in which are depths o£ 6J falhotns. A while heacon 
marks the north point of the'northera patch, and a. red beacon the south 
potDt of the southern patch ; between them, an anchor is placed between 
the two beacons with the fluke above water to permit making fast a 
hawser. 

PAPIETE HARBOUR, which is the most imporlant, aud affords 
llie best shelter in tlie island, is enclosed between the shore and barrier reef, 
through which there ig only a iiniTOw passage. The northern half is 
somewhat obstructed by coral reefs, but the southern part is ciear of 
dangci-s, about one mil? in length N.E. and S.W. aud 3 cables broad, with 
depths varying fi-om S to 19 fathoms, sand and mud. 

From Fareute point, the north-cast point of the harbour, the coast turns 
shapplj- to the eastward for about 1^ cnbles, then curves to the southward 
for nearly 4 cables, and then trends W.S.W, for about IJ miles to Kuutere 
point. 

On approaching from seaward the first object in the town which ccmes 
into view is the white steeple of the church, which is situated 4^ cables 
S.E. ^ S. of Fai-eute point, and overlooks the trees under which most of 
the other buildings are bidden. 

Immediately over the town is a bare hilt, named mount Fniere, which 
terminates in a plateau 236 feet above the sea, on which is a battery over 
which the French flag is generally hoisted. At lj[ cables N.N.E. of the 
battery is a semaphoi'e ttation with flagstaff. 

Pass. — The entrance into Papiete harbour is a break about 2^ cables 
wide iu the handier reef, which is unfortunately so narrowed by the sbnllow 
water on either side, that the deep water channel is hardly more than 100 
yards wide. On the west side of the pass is a bank extending from the 
reef for 1^ cables across the pass, upon which there is only 1^ and 2 fathoms 
of water. The sea nearly always breaks on this hank, which is called the 
bar. 

On the east side a bank extends for three quarters of a cable into the 
pass, with depths of li and 2 fathoms ; ou the western eiitremity of this 
hank a white nun buoy is moored. The two leading marks into the 
harbour cross about 20 yards to the westward of this buoy in 5 fathoms. 

Unless having local knowledge, it is advisable for sailing vessels to take 
a pilot into the harbour, as he will be able to give information how the 
wind is at the anchorage, which is often different fo the breeze outside. 

ClirrsntB. — Outside the reef the current generally seta to the west- 
ward about a knot an hour, which should be borne iu minil when about 
to enter. 
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The tidal sti'eams are but little felt at Tahiti ; tLe currents which 
prevail in the pass being due chiefly to the state of the sea upon the 
neigUjoiiring reefH. The volumes of water thrown by the waves over the 
3'eef off Faa cause a cui'i'ent which runs out towards the pass to the N.K. 
and North; while the current from the water driven in over the Taunoa 
reef runs towards the pass in a W.S.W. direction along the inside edge of 
the barrier reef ; ho that the rcBiilting current depends on the preponderance 
of one or the other of the currents which form it. 

When the sea is heavy to the southward of the harbour and slight upon 
the northern reef, the current from Faa is the stronger and the cuirent 
through the pass is more northerly; this generally is the case in the fine 
season. But when the swell comes from the north and breaks heavily 
upon the Taunoa rpef, the westerly current prevails ami the current through 
the pass is mora westerly. Under these circumstances the pass of Papiete 
becomes very dangcrouH, as the sea is heavy, and the current, which some- 
times attains a rate of 4 or 5 knots, sets right upon the bar. 

Motu-utEl is "-1 island lying 3 cables S.W. by W, ofFareiite point, 
between the shore and the outside I'eef. It is a sandy island, upon which a 
battery has been built and is planted with cocoa-nut trees, situated upon 
a coral reef awnBh, which is separated from the neighbouring reofe by 
deep clinuiiels. A gun is placed as a beacon upon the point of the 
reef opposite Fareute point. 

Beefs. — Three other reefs awash, separated by deep channels lie 
south-west of Motu-uta, extending iu a line in an E.S.E. direction irom the 
pass. The western reef is marked by a gun on the western edge, and a 
white beacon on its eouth estreme. The other two reefs are each marked 
by a gun on their southern ends. 

In the Bouth-west part of the harbour is an isolated patch of coral called 
Soaotoi reef, lying about 2 cables from the shore. 

Buoy. — Lying 2 cables S.E. of the pnss is a rock with a depth of 4| 
fathoms over it, mai'ked by a nun buoy, painted red and white in broad 
vertical Btripes. 

Leading marks. — Two white obelisks, about 40 feet high, for 
leading through the entrance, are in line on a S. by E. J E, bearing, and 
are placed, one on the eastern edge of the Soaotoi reef and the other on the 
beach opposite. 

Two wooden structures, IJ cables apart, and in line on a S.E. j S. 
bearing, on which red lights are exhibited at night, are placed, one on the 
eastern side of the masked battery, and the other rather higher up on the 
Broom roiid ; the lower light shows as u pale red colour, and the upper dark 
red. A while mark is situated in the ravine on the same bearing and o\ 
cables from the upper light. 
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Directions. — Papiete Imrbour presents no difficulty of entry for 

a steam vcsael, and may bo used by the largest res^la, esoept in gales 
from the north-westward. For Boiling vessela, great caution is necessary 
especially in light winds, and a pilot should always be employed. 

By night, sailing veesels should never attempt to enter, as they are almost 
sure to find the land breeze in the pass ; but steam vessels can enter 'with- 
out fear as long as they know the niarka. 

Forentering, bring the two obelisks in line S- by E. ^ E,, and steer luon 
that bearing with good way on, leaving the white nun buoy in the pass close 
on the port band. On passing the buoy, the tvio light-houses and white mark 
on the bill will come in line ; haul up and steer with them in line bearing 
S.E, ^ S. and when past the buoy on the i^ fathom rock, steer for anchor- 
age as rer[uisite. 

Should the beacons for entering not be in their places, it will be suffi- 
cient to bring the distinctly marked slope of a peak in the interior to bear 
S. 54" E., and steer for it. On nearing the reef, the entrance will easily be 
found by the interruption in the breakers.* 

AnollOrEg6. — In all pnrts of the harbour anchorage may lie obtained 
in from 8 to 19 fathoms to within half a cable of the shore. If intend- 
ing to remain some time, it is better to moor, as the wind shifts about 
continually, causing a foul anchor. 

Fapiete harbour is convenient in many respects, but is subject to calms 
and much hot weather in consequence of being rather to leewai-d, and the 
trade wind being obstructed by groves of cocoa-nut trees. 

Rain squalls seen in the direction of point Venus and a little to the 
southward of it, usually reach the anchorage ; but those collecting over 
Aoriu peak and tlie other heights seldom descend to the harbour. f 

Fapiete or Papeete, the seat of government of the Society islands, 
is situated at the fool of the highest mountains in tfao island, and extends 
from Fareul« point for about a mile to the westward along the bench, termi- 
nating with a masked battery which is situated neai-Iy opposite the pass. 
Various quays have been built which admit of the largest vessels going 
alongside and several consuls reside here. 

Tllg. — There is a small tug at Papiete which tows vessels for 8 miles 
from Motu-uta, charging 25 francs per 100 tons or fraction of 100 ton s- 
To obtain her services it is only necessftry to ask by the international code 
of signals, and the request is passed on by the semaphore station. This 
tug is generally absent from Papiete from 3 p.m. on Saturday to 3 p.m. on 
Sunday. 



* Berlin Annalen der Hydrographie, Beft 1 of 1B7S. 
t Remuk book, Lieatenaot K. Fleet, H.M.S. Gannet, 1 
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Resources. — Tlie Fiench Governmoiit have an ai-BOnal and smalt 
factory on i'areute point, where repaire to machinery may bs effected 
on a moderate scale ; aud a quay ailnpt«d for heaving down vessels of all 
size?. 

There is uo dry dock or pateut slip, nor any convenient place to lay 
a vessel aground, the bottom being coral, and the tide range only one 
foot. 

Supplies. — Beef of indifferent quality brought from tlie Marquesas 
ami SfinUwich islnnJs may be obtained at !J5 cents per lb., aud good 
pork at 20 cents a lb., poultry is dear, vegetables and frnit cheap find 
abundant. 

Water may be procured from a tank or brought off in bulk from the 
hydrants either at the arsenal wharf or the government wharf opposite the 
French flagslalT. 

CoaL — Tlie government has a coal dep6t of about 2,000 tons ; and a 
supply can generally be obtained from the firm of Goddefroy or the 
Society Commercial ; it is chiefly Australian coal, the price being 13 dollars 
per ton. 

Coast. — From Papiete pass the ban-ier reef trends for about H miles 
W.S.W. atone mile from the shore, then it turn.s sharply to the S.S.E. 
for S miles to Taapiuia pass. 

From Papietc to the Taapuna valley the foot of the mountains come 
close down lo the aea, with here and there a narrow wooded plain between 
them and the beach. This coast curves slightly as far as the village of Faa, 
opposite which is a large wooded islet, named Motu Tehiti, and then 
trends at right angles to the southward as far as Funaavia. 

Faa channel. — Between the outside reef and the coast is a channel 
about 5 miles long and from half a cable to 3J cables wide, with depths 
of from 6^ to 13^ fathoms, which connects Papiete harbour with Taapuna 
pass. This channel is accessible to the largest vessels ; in the middle are 
several Hlioals which are plainly visible from the masthead. 

The water thrown in by the surf breaking upou the reef, collccis in this 
channel and escapes on one aide by Papiete pass aud on the other by 
Taapuna pass. 

Taapuna pass is dangerous and not recommended. It is more than 
half a cable wide between the reefs awash, but is encmnbered with banks, 
upon one of which is only 7 feet of water j between these bonks there is 
only a narrow and winding channel of deep water. 

The cnrrent always sets out strongly, especially when the sea is heavy 
upon the reef ; at such times the surf breaks upon the shoals in the pass, 
which becomes a mass of breakers. 
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DirectionB. — In going out, it is uecesaary to keepjjvery clone to tlie 
reef on the north aide, aud steer west, thus passing over &0Qie| depths of 13 
feet, iipou which a small vessel might touch with the [swell, To lollow 
tliewinding paas^e where there is more water, it is necessaryjlo steer from 
aloft. 

It would be very imprndent to attempt to enter this pass, and it is 
necessary to be sure of having a good speed to .itsm the current. Keep in. 
the middle of the outer part of the entrance steering E.N.E., then turn to 
starboard and keep close to the reef on the north side. 

It is better for a boat desiriog to visit anyplace belwean Papiftte and 
Taapuna, to enter by the Papiete pass, 

COfLSt. — From Taapuna valley, the plain lying between the foot of 
the mountains and the sea becomes broader and is sometimes half a mile 
across. At IJ miles south of Taapuna pass is Punaruo valley, which is 
an immense gorge cutting the mountains from top to bottom and 
penetrating to the middle of the island, where It opens out into a vast 
amphitheatre hemmed in by the peaks of Orohena, AorEii and Diademe, 
which are visible to seaward when opposite the gorge. 
* A river runs through this valley bearing the same name, whose deposits 
have formed Funaavia point and the bottom of the bay of the same name. 

Upon the lower slopes on the left bank of the Punaruu are several 
blockhouses, constructed at the time when ihe island was taken posses- 
sion of. Another blockhouse is on the shore at Punaavia point, and 
an iron bridge crosses the river about half a mile from the coast. 

Reef. — From Taapuna pass the barrier reef approaches the coast and 
joins the beach 6 cables north of Punaavia point. Between Taapuna atid 
this point there is a passage for boats between the reef and the shore. A 
narrow gap named Taipari pass allows the water to escape which accumu- 
lates by the surf breaking on the reef. 

Punaavia bay is the name given to the part of the coast, about 
i cables long, where the barrier reef ceases and forms a small hight 
I where anchorage may be obtained iu depths up to 27 or 3b fathoms, sanri 
[ and mud. 

In the north part of the bay, opposite the placf where the banier 
L reef ends, there is a coral reef about 3 cables long noi-th aud south at 
I half a mile from the shore, upon which are depths varying fi-om 6^ to li 
I fathoms. 

Lt 2\ cables S.W. by N. of Punaavia point is a bank of 16 feet called 
the Phaeton bank. 

Ancliorage. — The beat anchwage is half a mile from Punaavia point 
n from 8 to II fathoms, sand and mud, with the blockhouse on the point 
I bearing S. by E. 
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F.n|iiii'iil<<il I'i'iii" ihti w<'"lpi'n I'ccf l>y n narrow bul dt^eji pum. 
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TLe current in the pass depends npem the stat« of the sea on the neigh- 
bouring reefs, and sometimes attains a rate of 4 to 5 knots : on meeting 
the sea, it breaks right across, when entering becomes impracticable. 

Anchorage. — Opposite the pass, near a little water-course, nuchorage 
may be obtained in 11 fathoms, sand, with Maraa point bearing W. \ N. 
about 2^ cables. 

H,G6f8.— From Maraa pass the baiTier reef extenda to the enstward 
for 3^ miles, about three-quarters of a mile from the eliore, inside which 
there are & series of large baaina with deep water, strewn with coral patches, 
with deep water between, where anchorage may be obtained almost any- 
where. Besides Mai'aa paaa there are two other channels through thereof, 
Topiro pass, 1 J miles east of Maraa pass and Ava-iti pass two miles further 
east ; they are smnll nnd deep, bnt only practicable for boats in calm 
weather, and when the sea is heavy tLey are vei'y dangerous. 

At Terehe about a mile to the eastward of Ava-ita paes tbere is a boat 
pasfi^e into the reef opposite the chief house and church which are visible 
from seaward; the current runs out sti'ongly and the passage is only 
practicable when the swell is not very heavy. 

Coast. — From Miiraa point the coast trends for 6 miles E. by S. to 
Popote bay ; the appearance of the coimtrj changes, the climate becomes 
nioiater than the part between point Venus and Mai-oa point, the trees 
descend to the foot of the mountains, and in the pl^n the orange and 
cin-on flourish abundantly. 

From Pftpara the foot of the mountains recede from the coast, leaving 
H plain about half a mile broad and 41t miles long. 

Popote "bay.— This bay is formed by a break in the reef about half 
a mile broad, and some banks extending for 2^ cables to seaward from the 
eastern reef, enclosing a harhour in which the depth does not exceed 11 
fathoms, bottom sand and grarel : it is too much exposed to the south- 
westerly swell to be a safe anchorage, hut is convenient with easterly windi*. 

The Taharuu river, which is one of the largest in Tahiti flows into this 
bay from a deep gorge penetrating to the middle of the island. 

HeefS. — The barrier reef recommences at Mahaiatea point, the eastern 
side of Popote bay, and extending for about a mile from the land forms a 
curve for more than 3 miles to the eastward to Aifa pass. This reef 
encloses a large basin with depths of from S to 16 fathoms, which, although 
strewn with coral patches offers numerous anchorages which used to be 
much frequenled. 

Taevaraa pass, is at the western end of this basin, about a mile 
frota PoiKJte bay ; it is broad but has only 13 feet of water in it. Directly 
exposed to the swell from S.W. it is more of a bar than a pass and the sea 
almost always breaks across it. 

2 
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Small vessels might possibly use it, when thn cnsterly winds prerented 
their getting out of Alfa pasH. ns th^y can anchor and make eure that the 
I pritctieable, but they ought never to attempt to enter under aay 
-circumstances. 

Aifa pass. — This paaa much resembles that of Papiete; it ia formed 
hy a break in the exterior reef 2 cables broiul, which is obstructed on the 
■western side by a bar which extends for about 2 cables to seaward, leaving 
a oblique channel about half a cable wide between it and the point of the 
eauturn r^ef which is steep-to and clear. This pass is often dangerous and 
with II heavy swell from ihe southward, which ia frequent, the current 
runs out against the sea, causing heavy breakers right across the entrance 
when it would be rash to attempt entering. 

Directions, — To enter Aifa pass, sailing vessels shonld make sure that 
there is a i'resh breeze inside the reefs. Sl«er N.W. ^ N., passing close to 
■ the point of the reef on the eastern side, and then alter course to N. | E. 
Tour coral patches will then he left on the port hand, on ihe northern of 
^hich is a small sandy islet. Then paaa between two small patches awash 
which are each marked by a red buoy, l^ cables apnrt, lying just to 
westward of the south point of Mapeti island, which is near the N.W. 
end of the eastern reef. Then leave a coral patch, whose north point is 
mnrked by a black beacon, on the port land. Another coral patch lies ] J 
cables ti.W. of thin patch also marked by a black beacon. 

Anchorage may be obtained between the two beacons and the land in 
.from 11 to 16 fathoms, sand, close to the chief house of Mataiea, situated 
on the hanks of a pretty river. 

In going out, pass close to the point of the eastern reef and then 
.steer S.E. 

The channels which lead between the patches inside the reefs to the 
ward of Aifa pass, are marked with circular beacons and tripods, 
jiainted white, black, and black and white. 

Rautirare pass, about IJ miles east of Aifa pass, is 2 cables wide, 
opi.'ii to the southward, and is perfectly clear and practicable at all times. 
Oji the eastern side oi" the cliannel near the N.W, cornei' oi' the reef is 
Pururn islet, situated about half a mile inside the outer line of bieakera. 

Papeuriri bay is inside this pass and extends for about 4^ cables 
each way. It is perfectly clear and the depth varies from 8 to 13 iaihoms, 
black Bund ; lesser depths of 5 fathoms extend at most to three-quartera of 
a cable from the shore. The coast is lined with a beautiful sandy beach, 
and the important river of Vairahnraba discharges itself opposite the pass. 

Anchorage, which is generally safe, may be obtained anywhere in the 
bay, and eajjecially near Fururu islet. However, the pass is so wide 
that a vessel would not be sheltered with strong winds and a heavy sea 
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from the southwnrd, nnd she would baTS to enter one of the channels 
which communicate with Aifa pass on the west and TemavaQii puss on. 
the east, 

OtUtarE ChaUQel, which connects the anchorage opposilo Aifa 
pass with Papeuriri hay, is a narrow beaconed channel about 8^ cables 
long and a quarter of a cable wide in the narrowest part, having a depth of 
8 to II fathoms, with the exception of two shoal patches on which there 
are only 3| and 3^ fathoms.' 

Coa.8t. — From Otiaroa point, which is opposite Pururu islet, the coasr 
hentls suddenly to the northward i'or about half a mile, and then trends 
E. by N, J K, for 3 miles to Oneroa point which ia situated opposite 
Hotumatuu pass. I'he hills come close to the sea cuast and then run hack 
again at Papeari, forming a plain more than half a mile broad to Oneroa 
point. The mountains, wooded to the base, are cut into a aeries of gorges, 
parallel to one another, from which several rivers flow. 

'ITje outer reef which extends for more than a mile from the land, trends, 
to the eastward I'or nearly 2 miles from Rautirare pass and then turns 
suddenly to the N.E. for about 1^ miles to Hotumatuu pass, 

TCXUarauri pass, which is about half a mile westward of Hotumatuu 
pass, gives access to a series of basins which extend to the westward for 
about 1^ miles, and communicate by a narrow channel with Papcuriri bay. 
It is one cable broad and 3 cables long in a N.W. by W. direction ; but 
the eabtem reef extends to the S.S.W. right in front of the pass, and 
forms a bai' over which it is generally unwise to pass. The pass thus forms 
an elbow at its mouth in a north nnd south direction, 

A small reef awash, lies about 2 j cables inside the entrance, atnl about 
half a cable from the eastern reef, leaving a passage about three-quarters of 
a cable broad between it and the western reef. 

On entering this pass steer N.N.W., leaving the point of the western 
reef about half a cable on the port hand; after rounding this pjint alter 
course to N.W. by W., looking out for the isolated reef on the starboard 

Papeaxi Iiarbour, which is situated inside this pass, ia about half 
a mile long and 4 cables broud, and separated from a second ba-iu, called 
port Ataiti, by a point from the outer reef, which extends to within 2 cables 
of the shore j this point is prolonged by a bank which only leaves a 
passage half a cable wide between it and the land; the N.K. point of 
the bank is marked by a black tripod. 

The. depths in the harbour vAry between 13 and 19 tathonjs, sand or 
mnd; and the usual anchorage is in the direction of the pass at :'. to 2| 
cables from the land, opposite the mouth of a small rivulet. 
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It affords good anchorage for about half a mile from north to south, auil 
2i cablea wide, in from 16 to 22 fatlioms, sand and mud. With Toahutu 
point E. by N. | N., and Mitirapa bridge N. by E. J E., there will be 
BwingiBg room of IJ cables in all directions. 

Prom the north end of Matuhu bank there is a channel 2 cables wide 
between the shore reefa, aad from 8 to 16 feihoms deep, leading to port 
Phaeton. Halfway between Matahu bank and Teana point there is a 
reef on the west side, the eastern point of which is mai-ked by a black 
beacon. There is also a small patch Doar Teaua, at which poiut the 
channel opens into port Phaeton. 

Port Phaeton. — TMs harbour is more than one railc long from 
Teaua point to tho isthmus of Taravao, the sides are indented by deep bays 
blocked with coi'al, but in the middle there is a channel 2 cablea wide and 
quite clear, and aflbrding anchorage anywhere in fi-om .^ to 11 fathoms, 
■with an excellent holding ground of mud. 

Nearthehead of the port is a atone jetty built out to the edge of the 
reef to facilitate landiug. 

R66f- — From Teputo piss the outer reef runs in a straight line 
S.E. by S. for about 5 miles to Ava-iti pass. At 2^ miles from Teputo 
pass is a break in the reef called Tapueroha pass, and the outer reef lying 
between the two, which is about half u mils wide, is called Temaino reef. 

Tapueraha pass is about 3 cables wide, but the navigable channel 
is narrowed by a shoal which extends to the southward from the Temaino 
reef for about 1 J cables, on which there is only from 9 to 12 feet of water, 
and by a shoal from the south reef ou which there is about 3 fathoms, 
leaving a deep channel about a cable wide between them. 

Inside the pass there is a harbour about 9 cables widct which is safe, and 
aSords anchorage in from 10 to 22 fathoms. The swell enters by the 
pass and breaks upon the beach. 

At 2| cables inside the entrance and north of tho pass is a small patch 
with 3J fathoms ; and another patch upon which there is only 5 feet of 
water lies about 2f cables to the south-east of the entrance. 

Between Temaino reef and tho shore there ia a narrow channel mwkod 
with beacons connecting Toahntu basin with this haitour, and another 
channel 21 cables wide leads into the large basin to the southward 
called port Vairao, in which there is deep water, with severalreefa marked 
by beacons, between which aochoiagc may be obtained almost anywhere. 

Coast. — To the southward of port VaJrao is » rounded point where'the 
coast turns to the eastward for about 3 cables and then trends S.E. for 
about 1 J miles to the low point of Arahuhu, close to which is the village of 
Teahupu, it then continues in tho same direction for 1^ miles to the low point 
of Fare Mahoi-a, after which it trends E. ^ S. for 5 miles to Fareara point. 
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Thewholeof this coast is dominated by high mouutsiuB, between whicli 
are deep gorges and valleys running townrda the centre of the peninsula. 

Ava-iti pass. — This is a Bmall pass only about 60 yards wide and 
2 cables long, and 13 to 16 feet water at the entrance; it is only practicable 
in very line weather and for vessels of small tonnage. 

Reefs. — From Ava-iti pass the onter reef curves to the eastward for 
SJ mill's, i>ast the Ava-iuo pass, to Havae pass, on the east side of whicli 
it rejoins the shore at Fare Mahota point, leaving only a boat channel 
along the shore. It then trends E. by S. for about 4 miles at about half a 
mile- from the shore, past the I'uuotohe pass as far as Vaiau pas.s, situated 
opposite a valley of the same name. 

Beyoud Vaiau pass it trends E.S.E. for a mile and then turns sharply to 
the northward to within a cable of the shore, from which it ia separated by 
Tutataroa pass. It thus forms a point beyond which the line of reef con- 
tinues in a series of coral banks along the coast at about a mile from the 
shore. 

Inside this line of reels there are some basins of deep water, which are 
much encumbered however by coral patohes, and the passes thi'ough the 
reefs are narrow and often shallow, so that they can only be made use of 
genenilly in fine weather. 

Ava-ino pass is about 3 cables wide, and only a bar, which ought 
never to be u^ed by vessels. Boats can only enter when the sea is calm, 
and have always to he careful of the blind rollers. 

Havae pass is near Fare Mahora point and opposite a ridge which 
separates the valleys of Mahire and Vaiaia. 

This pass is straight, deep and clear, one cable wide and 2 cables long, 
opening out into a small circular basin, where anchorage may ha obtained 
in 13 fnthoraa, sand, with swinging room of one cable. This basin being 
open to the pass is not sheltered from the swell from south-westward, and 
can only be considered a temporary anchorage. 

To the north-west of the basin is a channel 60 yards wide and I J cables 
long, leading into a narrow and well- s hell ere<l basin where the holding 
ground is good ; but when auoliored in the middle there is only about 1 30 
yai'ds swinging room. 

PuUOtohe pass, about li miles from the Havae pass is nenrly two 
cables wide, but the eastern side is occupied by a shoal, which only leaves 
a channi'l 40 to 50 yards wide, and 3j fathoms deep, practicable only in 
fine weather. The pass Is only half a cable long and opens out quickly 
after the line ofbreakers is passe<l, 

Vaiau pass, near the south end of the peninsula, lies opposite mounl 
Farctuii, a large mountain whose summit 3,1^9 feet high is well marked. 
The break in the reef is a cable wide, hut a reef awash divides it into two 
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channels, the eastern of which is narrow and vinding, and altfaougli 4^ 
fathoms Jeep is only practicable foi" bonts in fine weather. The westteru 
channel is hulf a cable wide but has a amall coral head, on which in 2^ 
fathoms, projecting a short distance to the N.W. of the middle reef. The 
outer point of the wi^stern reef extendi for 2 cables to seaward, but is steep- 
to ineide the pass. 

Fort Vftiau, which lies inside this pass, is about one mile long and 
3 cables wide with depths of fi'om 10 to 22 fathoms, mud, Althoug'h 
containing a gceut number of ieoluted banks, it aSords fair anchorage in 
16 fathoms, mud, with IJ cables swinging room, to the S.W. of Maraetiria 
point, which is low, and formed by the deposits of the Vaiau riser. 

There are two openings into this port, the passes of Vaiau and Tuta- 
taroo, and another channel connects it with the basins to the westward. 

Tutataroa pass 's situated between the shore and the outer reef, 
which turns to the northward perpendicularly to the coast abont a mile to 
the eastward of Vaiau pass. It is one cable broad and 4 cahles long in a 
W. by N, direction ; the shore reef does not extend to more than half a 
cable from the beach, but is prolonged at the entrance by a small patch of 
6 feet which leaves the deep channel only two-lhii'ds of a cable wide ; and 
there is another patch which projects from the shore reef where the pass 
opens into port Vaiau. The outer reef is steep-to on the south side of the 

COESt. — From Tutataroa pass, the S.E. coast of the Taiarapu peninsula 
trends to the E.N.E. for 2 mile? to Rapae point and then N.N.E. for 2 
miles to the Vaiote valley opposite which the reef awash recommences. 
This part of the coast which is not defended by the barrier reef presents 
quite a different appearance to that part which is inside the reef; the 
moantaina fall precipitately to the sea forming a line of steep cliffs iigainst 
which the sea breaks furiously when the fresh breezes from the eastward 
ore blowing. 

Banks. — This coaflt is surrounded by a belt of submerged reefs 
which extend for 2 or 3 miles to seaward. The heavy waves from the 
S.W. which strike upon these banks, with the sea raised by the easterly 
winds, form enormous waves, and the vicinity should be avoided. 

Coast. — From Vaiote volley the cooHt trends to the northward for 
about 3 miles to the fine valley of Vaitoto, hut litUe information is known 
about this part. 

Reefs, — The reef awash which commences off Vaiote extends along 
the coast to the northward about a mile from the shore ; two wooded islets 
are situated near the south end of this reeli opposite the valley of Tonioiai. 
A pass lying between the shore and the islets lends to an anchorape opjiosite 
this valley. 
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Tomotai pass. — This is a bad ptiBsnge which nma in a W. by N. 
(iireclion, und in entering or leaving, veaseis should keep near the northern 
reef to avoid nome sunken rocks. Wlien the ialetB aie on the starboard 
bemn on enteriBg, alter course to the northward to gain the aouhorage. 

VaiUlMia pass is about 2 milos north of TomotBJ ]iasB, and leads in 
in n S.W. direction. Inside is a good harbour which communicates with 
\'uiunira pass, about 2 miles further north, hy a deep channel. 

Coast.— l''rom Vaiurua pass the coast trends to the northward for about 
a mile to A'aitoto |K>iat, where a river of the same name flows into the sea 
from a deep and cli^ gorge which penetrates far into the interior. The 
point is formed by a plain which projects about 3 cables from the foot of 
ilifr mountains. 

From Vaitoto, the coast which is bounded by a plain which varies from 
one lo two cables in width, trends N.W. for about 3 miles to Taatira point, 
from whence it nirns to the W. by N. 

Tautira point, on which is an important village, is a tongue of low 
wooded land about 3 cables wide extending to the northward forthree- 
iiuarters of ainilu from the footof ihe mouulains, and is formed by tlic 
deposits from the Vaitepiha river which is one of the largest in Tahiti. 

Beef. — The outer reef runs along the coast at half a mile from the 
shore, enclosing channels of deep water inside. From Vaionifa puss it 
trends to the N-W. in a straight line, rounding Tautira point at 2 cables 
and ending abruptly to the westward of the point. 

Between Vaiouifii and Tautii'a thei'e is a gap about 2 cables wide, in 
which there is only 9 feet of water. 

Vaionifa pass is about one cable wide and 1^ cables long, open lo 
the N.E. The point of the i-eefon the noi'thera side extends to the 
westward for about half a cable, but the remainder of the pnss is perfectly 
safe, 

In the inside, just opposite the pass, at one cable from the shore there is 
a small patch on which there is only 3 feet of water, 

To enl«r the pass steer S.W. in mid-channel with mount Koniu showing 
over the foot of mount Vaionifa. 

Between this p>aa and Tautira there is a large basin, 2 to 3 cables broad 
and 2^ miles long, which ends in a cul-de-sac at the north end, with the 
exception of a small boat channel to the village. There use depths of 1!) to 
87 CnthoiLis, mud, almost everywhero, but at the north end the soundings 
decrease gradually to 16 and 8 fathoms. 

Coast. — From Tautira point the coast trends W. by N, for 5 miles to 
a short dit^tancc beyond the village of Pueu. The general direction is 
straight, hut two low and woodeil points called Fihaa and Paraari, project 
about 24 cables to seaward ; the first at 2 miles from Tautira, and the 
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second about a mile furtheT on. The mon^itains behind are ttteep and 
cliffy from which numerous cascades descend. 

The only large break in the mountains is the valley of Haavini which 
opeuH between I'ihaa and Faraari points. The plain between the foot of 
tlie mountains and the sea is very narrow, except at the two points and the 
enlronce to the valley. 

Reefs. — Tbe outer reef wiiich ends abruptly westwai-d of Tautira point 
recommences half a mile further on, forming with the point the bay of 
Tantira or Cook's ancborage. It then runa parallel to the coast at half a 
mile from the shore to a short distance beyond Pihaa point, where it is 
interrupted by this broad pass of Taharoa, to the wostwani of whicli it 
curves round Faraari point at a distance of 3 cables and rnns along the 
ebore for a. mile beyond this point. 

These reefa are separated from the shore by passes and basins of deep 
watijr which are called port i'ihaa and port Puen, 

Tautira bay, or Cook's anchorage, is forma! by Tnutira point and 
reef on the east side, and the outer reef on the west aide. 

It is half a mile broad, about the same depth, and open to the N.W., 
affording protection with winds from N.K. tlu'ough South to W.N.W., but 
is dangerous with the wind from North Id W.N.W, Cook anchored several 
times in this bay, from which circumstance the name is derived. 

The depth in the middle of the entrance ia 5.5 fathoms, diniiuiahing 
gradually to the shore. The £]ast and S.E. part of the bay is lined with 
a sandy beach. 

The bay is clear, except a small patch of 2 fathonis, lying one cable 
Boulb of the point of reef on the western side. 

The best ancborage is at about 2 cables from the shore in 8J fathoms, 
baud, with the estremity of Tautira point bearing N.E. f N. 

Port Pihaa ia the deep basin, 3 to 4 cables broad and 1^ miles 
long, which extends between the reef and the shore, from Tantira bay 
to Pihaa point, with depths of 16 to 19 fathoms, sand and mud, nearly 
evei'y where. 

There are two openings into ibis port, that from the eastward from 
Tautira bay being a cable wide, but divided by tlie small 2 fathoms patch; 
the otlier from the westward from Tahai'oa pass is only about 60 yards 
wide. There are several email patches and reefs, especially neai' the eastern 
end, and anchorage is good in all parts which are not encnmbered by hanks. 

Taharoa pass's a large break in the reef, about 4 cables' wide, ' 
opposite the valley of Uaavini. Just within the entrance is a bank about 
a (<uble wide, with only 3 to 6 ieet water over it ; the channel on- the east 
side is about a cable wide, that to the westward 2 cableB wide. There are 
also three other small patches in the bay. 
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The best mark for entering is to steer S.S.K. J E. for thn cascade at 
Fihut, whicli leads through the middle of the eastei'D chanel. The reef on 
the eastern side is steep -to. 

Port Pueu i" BitUBted between the outer leef and the shore near 
a village of the same uame, jusi to the westward of Furaari point. 

From Fnraari point the coast trends to the westward for IJ miles to 
the low point of Tiitau, The outer reef runs parallel to the shore at about 
3 cables distant, for 1^ miles from Tahnron puss and ends abruptly half* 
a. mile N.E. of Tiitaii point. At 2 cables west of this reef and north ol' 
Tiituu point is an isolated patch about 2 cables in diameter, the central pari 
of which is awash. 

Between the outer reef and the shore is a deep channel which opens out 
a little to the westward of Faraari point and forma a basin 2J cables wide 
called port Pueu in which the depth varies from 13 lo 25 fathoms, sand 
and mud. Eotranne to this port can be effected either from the eastwarfl 
by Tabaroa pass or fi-om the westward. 

About three-quarters of a mile to the westward of Faraari point, the 
outer reef is submerged for about 2 enhles, on which there is on!y about 
6 feet of water, and may be mistaken for a pass when the sea is calm. 

Coast. — From Tiitau point the coast trends W.S.W. and then W. by N. 
for 3| miles to the isthmus of Turavao, from (hence it turns aud ti-eud;^ 
N. J W. 6j miles to the Boudeuse pass, forming a largo bay open lo the N.E. 

The mountains, which are high and steep behind Puen, descend in a 
gentle slope to the isthmus; they are generally bounded towards the sea 
by perpendicular cliffs which overlook a low plain about a cable wide. 

On the hii;hest part of the isthmus is a fort which is visible from the 
sea to the eastward. 

To the north of the isthmus the mountains, which are densely wooded, 
hem the coast closely ; they are divided by numerous ravines, of which the 
most important are the valleys of Fapeivi, Vaitoare, and Faone, the first 
at one mile, tfae second 1^ miles, and the third at 3 miles from Taravao. 

Rsofs. — From the isolated bank oft' Tiitau, the outer reef is nearly 
altogether submerged, and forms a long chain of banks running in a 
straight line W. by N. for 3 miles to the deep passage which soparates 
it from the reef off Vaitoare. The breadth is not more than one cable, 
aud the depth varies generally from 9 to 20 feet, though at some places 
the coral is awash, and at others there are 5 or 6 fathoms forming passes 
into the basin inside. 

Tiitau pass i^* the channel between the reef and isolated patch 
before mentioned, about 2 cables wide, which enables a veBsel to get into 
Taravao bay from the eastward. 
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TaraTEO bay is the liirge exptinse of water between the outer reef 
and the shore, nearly a mile broad and more Lhaii 3 miles long. The 
general depth is from 21 to 27 fiithoms, Blioaling near the shore, and the 
bottom which is mud afibiyls good holding ground. 

The hay is open to the N.E. and exposed to winds between north and 
eadt, an the bunks only afford an insufficient shelter From the sea which 
breaks upon the beach. 

Hotu NonO is ^ wooded islet in the bay inside the line of shoals, 
half 11 mile from tbe shore and IJ miles E, J N. of Taravao fort* It is 
surrounded by a shoal which extends nearly a cable from the beach. 

Banks.— Two isolated patches lie W. by N. J N. from Motu Nouo, 
one at 3 cables with 2 fathoms and the other at one mile with 2^ fathoms. 
Another patch with 6 feet lies 4 cobles east of the islet. 

Motu NonO pass, opposite the islet of the same name, is u de- 
pression in tbe liae of reefs where there is 4 to a fathoms of water. For 
entering by this pass steer S. by W. J W. for the middle of tbe islet, and 
after passing the line of breakers alter course so as to pass at more than a 
cable on eithei' side of the islet. 

Pass. — Ily steering S.W. by W. for Taravao fort, the line of submerged 
reefs will be crossed at a place where there is a depth of about 5 ffttlioms. 
This line passes within one cable of the 2^ fathom patch lying one mile 
W. by N. ^ N, of Motu Nono ; in order to give this patch a widei' berth, 
niter course to port after crossing the line of breakers, or when the idet 
beare S.E, by E. ^ E. 

Papeivi pass, which lies between the extremity of the submerged 
reefs and the south point of the reef offVaitoare, is about IJ cables wide, 
witli a least depth of G fathoms. 

To enter the pnss steer S.W. by S. for Taravao fort, which will lead 
half a cable from the reef off Vnitoare. 

Port Vaitoare. — From Papeivi pass the reef awash trends to the 
northward parallel to the coast at 4 cables from the shore, for a distance of 
1 J miles, where it is separated by a narrow and deep channel, half a cable 
wide, from a bank named Paratahi, which extends 3 cables to the north- 
ward to Faone pass, which is 2 cables broad, opposite the valley of the 
I same name. 
The deep basin enclosed between the reefs and the shore, where the 
depth varies from 19 to 27 fathoms, saud and mud, is called port Yaitoarc. 
It is clear escept two small patches which are near the south end, and 
the shore reef does not extend to more than half a cable from the beach. 
Anchoi'age may be obtained anywhere. 
Coast. — Between Faone valley f 
Bteep, bioken by numerous valleys, and ii 
L 



nd Hitiua the mountains are very 
e places towering over the sea. 
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A short ilistancc to the northward of the Faone valley is » church with 
iL spire, pkinljr visible i'rom seuward. 

Reefs. — i'rom I'aone pasa the outer refit' trends to tho northward at 
5 eahlcH from tlie shore for iiboot three-qiiarlera of a mile until oppoaite the 
village of Utuofai. Between the reef and the shore is wi anehorage where 
protectioD may be obtained from the eastward, but the swell rolls in from 
N.N.E. or S.E. Tbe depth is generally 10 to 16 fathoms, saad trnd mud, 
^mduall}' decrciuing towards the tthore, which is lined bj 3. sandy beach. 

There are several patches, some of which are nearly awash, so that 
caution ia needed when using the anchorage, the hest position for which is 
with the cburch l»earing H.S.W. ^ W. j and Teruafaroa point S. by E. ^ E. 
in 14 fathams, sand and mud. 

To the northward of this reef is a broail gap for about a mile, opposite 
thi! valley of Papeiha, when the outer reef commences again opposite 
Faatautia and extends t« the northward in a slight curve, at ubout 4 cables 
fro:ii the shore, for 2 miles to the Boudeiise pass opposite Hitiaa. 

Inai'lo this reef ia a long channel of deep water about 2 miles in length 
an<l 2 cables broad, gmdually narrowing near the northern end, with depths 
varying from 1.1 to 22 fathoms, mud. The entrance in fiom tbe sonlhward 
is H cables wide, and anehoi'age maybe obtained in the middle of the 
channel in about 22 fathoms. 

Coast.— From Hitiaa the eoasl trends N.W. by N. for rather more 
than u mile to Mata-orio point, which is low and woody, to the northward 
of which is the araall buy of Taipahia; from thence it curves to the N.W. 
for a mile to Fntaiamo pdiot. 

The plain near the const ia fi'om one to 3 cables wide to Matii-orio point, 
bcyoiid which the mountaina come close down to the coast. At half a mile 
N.W, of Putoiamo |K»int is the village and church of Muhaena, \vhere two 
rivers discharge themselves into the Kea near a sandy bi^ach. 

Reefs. — To the noithward of Hitiaa point the outer reef is broken by 
BouJeUBC pass, beyond which it trends to the northward for about half a 
mite, with two low and wooded islets at its extremities, Oputotnva at the 
southern and Variararu at the northern end. 

To the northward of Vai-iararu the reef is submerged for half a mile, 
forming a paiis, in the deepest part of which I bore is a channel of f)^ fathoms, 
practicable only in fine weather. The reef then coraew lo the surface and 
trends N.W. by N for about a mile to abreast of Putoiumo point, after 
which it extends for half a mile with depths of 2 to 3 fathoms over it to 
Mohaena pass. There are two low, wooded islets on this ret-f, one named 
Motu Puuru lying 5 cables N.E. f N. of Mata-orio point, and the other 
named Nansouty aituated half a mile further north, 7 cables cast of 
Putaiamo point. 
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From hence to point Venus tliQ outer reef docs not again come to the 
surface, but continues along the coset as a chain of banks, the lirst of which 
is caUed Funa or Art^miae hank, 

BoudeU86 pass, lies opposite Hitiaa, between the reef off tliflt 
point and Oputotjira islet. It is about 4 cables wide, but narrowed on the 
north sidi! by a sfaoal which extends for about 2 cables from tlie islet ; in 
the middle of tbe pass is a patch on which there is only -1| iathoniB of 

Inside the pass, and between the isleta and the shore is an anolionige 
called Bougainville harbolir, named after the celebrated navigator who 
anchored here in the £ou>^eusc frigate io 1776. The anchorage is fairly 
sheltered, bitt the bottom is strewn with coral heads among which Bou- 
gainville lost several anchors ; caution is also necessary, as there are sevend 
patches and reefs scattered about. 

MahEena pass is an opening about half a mile wide between the sub- 
merged retif which extends 6 cables N.N.W. of Nansouty islet and ArtSmise 

Anchorage may be obtained in 19 to 25 fathoms, sand and mud, between 
the ieleta of Nansouty imd Motu Puuru and the shore, with shelter fi-om 
seaward by the reef which joins the islets ; bnt it is open to the N.W. and 
insofficiently sheltered in that direction by the submerged reefs extending 
to the northward. The swin^ng room is limited and the swell sets in 
with winds from Benward. 

There are several patches and reefs which mast be avoided wlien iiickinjr 
up an anchorage here. 

Coast, — From Mahaena the coaat trends N.W. by N. for a mile to the 
low point of Faaru, then it curves to the W. byN, for Similes to Onohehn, 
beyond which it trends N,W. for 1 4 miles to Faarumai valley. The 
mountains comfl close (o the coast, and the only important valley is that 
of ODohehM, which penetratea far into the island and having at the head n 
remarkable mountain tiatrirtl Matoten. 

Sssfs. — From Atahaena the reefs are altogether submerged, and forui 
to seaward of the coast a scries of dangerous banks, the depth of water 
upon whi^-h is generally 3 fathoms and less, and extending at times lo 
more than a mile froro the sliore. 

Between the banks and the shoi'e are large open roadsteads in which the 
depth does not usually exceed 27 fiithoms, sand. Anchoijtge may hi- 
nbtaised, but the banks are too much submerged to afford shelter from the 
Rea, and the position is in a part of the island fully exposed to the pro- 
vailing wind. 

Several broad passes give access into these basins, and in fine weather 
small vessels can pass over the banks when sure of the marks ; but during 
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wbea the wimls blow from seaward, the £em is Terj beSTj 
apoo til the b*nk<<, efpcciallv the Artemise bank. 

Fana or Art^mise bank extends in a N.W. by N. direction 
horn Mihfni ptua for 2 miles, and then turns shorpljr to the west for 
2 nulea to Onobeba p«BS ; tbe soundings vary from 3 to 4 fathoms, except 
in a Hwt of paaa aboat a mile east of Onolieba pass. 

'fbc t!»»t iiid« of Motn Puuru in line with the wi!.it side of Xansoaty 
i.lfct, bewing S.S.K. \ E., leada clear of the east aide of this bank. The 
light on point Veniis is risible clear of Papenu point bearing W. \ N. 
wb«^ OD the northern wige of the bank. 

Onoheha pass ■» a channel about 4 cables wide opposite the valle; 
of the f^ame niune, with banks covered with 2| and 5 fathoms on either 
*id«. Moaiit Matot«a a little open to the right of the bills forming tlie 
eaet »ide of the valley leads through the pass at one cable from the reef on 
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Coast. — From Faarumai yalley the coast trends W.N.W. for SJ miles 
to the low point of Fapenu, which extends for 2 cables from the foot of 
the mountains ; the mountains are steep to the coast for one mile to Utu 
Turon point, and then recede, formiug the volley of Papenu, nt the 
entrance to which is a plain 2 cables broad. 

Bevond Papenu point the coast trends to the westward for nearly 4 miles 
to point Venus. At IJ miles from Papenu the Bandy beach is interrupted 
by a hill named Tapahi, the sea face of which is a perpendicular cliS ; 
on ihc top o£ the bill is an old blockhouse. 

Faarumai pass, about 2 cables wide, is situated opposite the valley 
of the game name, and about a mile from Onoheha pass. Inside the 
entrance and 2J cables from the shore is a bank on which there is only 
23 fathoms. 

Fapenu pass, at 2 miles N.W. of Faarumai pass is 4 cables wide 
und ubtiut IJ miles from the shore. A S.S.W, J W. course for the foot of 
the mountain forming the entrance on the west side of the valley leads 
throiiiih the pass, 

Maha Honu pass, i\ miles east of point Venus, is one cable wide, 
and a S.E. ^ S. course for the blockhouse on Tapahi hill leads through the 

Port MotU All. — At nearly a mile east of the ligbthouee on point 
Venus IS a large wooded islet called Motu An, lying about 300 yards from 
the shore, from which it is separated by a channel with oj fathoms water. 
This islet is surrounded by a reef awash which extends to the oorthward 
for 33 cables from the coast. 
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Between this roei and the east part of the reef off poiut VeouB, a pa^n- 
2| cabicH wide aad open to tlie oortliwurd, gives flccesa to a bay, at the 
bottom of which a, small river dischargee itself. 

Anchorage may be obtained in depths up to 32 fathoms, sand, on a gentlo 
elopo. With easterly winds there is tolerable anchorage near the roof of 
Motu Au, but it becomes dangerous when the winda are alrong fron* 
U.K. to N.W. 

With N.W. to S.W. winds, which, when they ore fresh, render Matavai 
bay untenable and the pass at Fapiete dangerous, anchor^e may be' 
obtained here with temporary sheUer, 

MUREA or EIMEO ISLAND Ues westward of Tahiti, the 
channel separating them being 7^ miles wide. Murea was diacovereil by 
Captain Wollia in 1767 j it has, if possible, a more broken outline ihan- 
Tahiti and is more thrown up into separate peaks ; in places the mountains 
rise precipitously from the water to a height of 2,500 feet, and the highest 
peak named mount ToMvea in Ihe Bouthern part of the island is 3,97fi feet 
high. 

The island is almost an equilateral triangle in Fihape, each side being 
about 9 miles in length and surrounded by a barrier reef through which 
are several passages to the basins between it tiud the shore. On the 
north side are two deep in dentations calleil Papetoai and Cook bays which 
iiSord snag and safe anchorages. At the nortli-east poiut is a small lagooJi 
or lake in which are abundance of excellent hah. In 1881, the popnhtlioir 
numbered 1,428. 

Coa,st. — Teavivo point, the eastern estremity of the island is low aai 
wooded iind extends for more than half a mile from the loot of th& 
mountains ; the coast then trends N.W, by W. for nearly 2 miles to Tiaia 
point where it turns to the W.S.W. for 2J miles to the entrance of Coot 
hay, 

A barrier reef extends along this coast at about half a mile from the- 
shore, u'ith two small passes into the enclosed basins. 

Cook or PaopaO bay is a narrow indentation in the htnd, per- 
pendicular to the coast, half a mile wide and nearly 1^ miles long, Tlie 
depth varies from 10 to 16 fathoms, mud, shoaling gi-udnally towards the 
head of the bay where there ia a small river.* 

Avaroa pass, which is the channel thi-ough the reefs into this bay, is 
I^ cables wide and 4 cables long in a S.E, direction, the sides are steep-to 
and the pass is safe in all weathers. 

The shore reef does not extend to more than half a cable from the beach 
except off Nuupure point, the western entrance point, where it projects. 
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for aboat a. cable. Tbe only dnnger Is & samll patcb with 3 fwi 00 il 
wbich lies 1^ cables from die eart shore lialfwav uji the Lay. 

Good anchorage may be obtained almost everywhere, except in ODe or 
two places where the bottom is coral, 

Fapetoa.1 or Toriu ibay lies on the north side of the island 
about 1^ iii)l('? irest of Cook bay and penetrates 2 miles in a lioutherly 
direction ; it h enclosed by precipitous sides rising in plaoes to a height 
d! over 2,000 feet. At the head of the bay is an extensive plaiu employed 
for the cultivation of sugar where there is & factory chimney and a hirge 
white house close to the boacli.* 

This hsrbonr has the advantage of betn^ easy of ingress or egress daring 
the ordinary trade wind, several streams fall into it and the one at the 
head was found navigable for boutw for a distance of one quarter of a mile, 
where the water was quite fresh. In 1883 the mouth of this stream had 
Hhonled up, so that boats are unable to get very close.t 

Tbe entrance to the harbour between the reefs is 2it cables wide and 
flenr of dangere with the exception of a 2 fnlhom patch lying well inside 
the eastern rer.f. 

To enter the bay, steer S.S.E. J E. for the white house, which will lead 
through the pass and up to the head of the bay. 

Anchorage may be obtained near the head of the bay in from 10 to 16 
fathoms, mud ; and landing can be effected in the small cove on the west 
side, opposite the village of Orufara, or on the beach at the head of the 
bdy, but the swell sometimes rolls in at the latter place. 

Coast. — From Papetoai bay the coa.«t trend.s to the westward for 
2^ miles to the N.W. point, off which theic are two wooded isleta, and is 
fronted by the usual barrier reef extending for 3 cables from the shore. 
There is a pass through this reef opposite Tehau point, with 5J fathoms 
of water and half a cable wide which leads into the interior basin. 

From the N.W. point the coast trends in a general direction of S.E. for 
8 miles to Paroa point, the southern extremity of the island. The harrier 
reef extends about half a mile from the shore and is bixiken by four passes 
which give access for boats to the basins inside. 

From Paroa point the coast trends E. by N. for rather more than a 
mile to Nuupere point, which is low, from whence to the east point of the 
island the general dii'ection is N.N.E. for 6^ miles, with several small 
bays backed by high and rugged mountains. 

The barrier reef extends for about half a mile from the shore through 
which^there are three passes to the basins and channels within the reef. 



• See plan on Admiralty chart Ko. 1,382. 

■f Conunander R. H. Thornton, H.M.S Kivgfiiker, 1883. 
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Ternaupu pass lies nbmit Ij miles to the north of Nunpere point f it is 
deep and IJ cables broad, leading into a baain in wlucli there ia deep 
water, 

Tapapauvan pass lies 1 J miles fuither north, and is 2 cables broad, but 
has only a depth of 3J fathoms in tho deepest part. Jnst to the north- 
ward of thi; posB is the small islet of Motu Alii. 

Vaiere pass which is nearly 2 miles south of the cast point is one cable 
broad and 2 cables long ; the sides are steep and the water deep. On the 
southern sido of the pass is the small islet of Motn Pehue which is low and 
bare. 

Inside this pass thei-e is a wide and deep basin which is perfectly pro- 
tected from the sea aitd affords anfhorage in from 19 to 27 fathoms, mud. 

CHANNEL between MUREA and TAHITI. — The 

channel east of Mui'cn, or Eimeo, shoiild never be used but with steady 
winds from nortli-oast or soulh-west, us these are the only winds that blow 
through tho channel ; when thei'e is a fresh breeze from the eastward to 
the northward of Tahiti it is calm in the channel. 

The north-west coast of Tahiti should not be approached, as the westerly 
current striking against Murea is turned back towards that part of Tahiti, 
and sets directly upon the coast, 

At times, when there is a meeting of easterly and westerly winds in the 
Murea channel, a heavy sea is raised, having the appearance of an un- 
broken line of breakers; this is dangorous for boats, especially off the 
eastern point of Murea island, against which the current sets. Under ail 
circumstances this point should be given a wide berth. Vessels have 
remained becalmed in this channel for days whilst a fresh breeze prevailed 



Steam-vessels from the south-west using the Murea channel should 
after passing the southern point of Murea, make tlie light oo point Venus 
liefore keeping to the eastward. 

TETIAROA is a group of small, low ialeta about 6 miles in length, 
on which there are many cocoa-nut trees, enclosed by a reef about 30 miles 
in circuit, lying 21 miles northward of Tahiti, the south-east point of which 
is in lat, 17° 2" S., long. 149° 32" W. There is no entrance to the lagoon 
except for small canoes. 

TAPAMANU or SAUNDERS ISLAND, 37 miles 
"W. by S, of Murea, was iliscovered in 1767 by Captain Wallis ; the 
greatest length from east lo west is about 6 miles. In the centre of the 
island is a mountain with a double peak, but the greater part has a fertile 
appearance and the lower ground abounds with cocoanut trees. At a 
distance the island has mach (he appearace of » ship under sail. 
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f HUAHEINE is tbe easteroiDost island of the leenard group wbich 
i anmed the Society Ulauds by Cook, who discOTered it in Jaly 17(>9. 
> niratil 20 miles in circumfereDcc »nd divided into two peninsulas, 
ed respectively Hufthetne-Nui and Un&heine-Iti, the isthmus coq- 
ecting them is oviirflowed at high water and forma a boat passage. 

« island is snrrounded by a reef wbicfa, on the west, iiouth, and S.E. 
is awasli and doited with several islets. 
Wiih soutli-«tftcrly winds the laud is geoetaUy covered with clouds and 
Aidilon tiy rain siiualls, especially during the night, when it would not be 
I'lil to appi-ouch the lEland. In thick weather it is hetter to make ihe 
ii poiut of the island. 

[ten it a narrow strip oi* fertile land near the shore ; the hills iudicat«- 
iiniu actiuik and uru in placus cultivated. 
Tho priHluets are simitar to those of Tahiti, but come earlier to 
Krl'uctiou. 
Till- populiition HUmbor about 1,100, most of whom are Protestants. 
Owharre harbour ■» situated at the nonb-we^l cud of the islnnd : 
■tllf |ii iiitn|VHU'ntrniiot> is Juhi to the ^vest^val-<l uf the north point, and th era is 
iJiioniiulhor ontrfuici^ further (o lltc southward, marked by a small wooded 
Tho nninr> uf tho M-ltlemenl in Pari.* 
ii'ii' luv tvri) Huiall Istots on the re«f lietween the north and south 
BtliiUiUols 1 ono uoiw the N.W. end, and the other on the southern part. A. 
{rtfi'k is ivport(^d to exist in the south channel. 

t'hc north chauuel is more than a cable wide at the entrance, where there 
lU n linr about a cable across with 4^ bthoms of water, which deepens to 
1 10 and 20 fathoms inmde. 

Aucliorage may be obtained in 10 to 16 fathoms, mud, opposite the 
Uiillaire. Large vessels should moor bead and stern. 

A native pilot can be obtained if desired; if no pilot is used, half 
pilotage to be paid, according to port reguliitions.t 
Tho king's house is in lat. 10° 42' 31" S., long. ISl** 1' 30" W. 
RAIATEA.— This island lies 20 miles westward of Huahdne, it is 
I ftboiit 40 miles in circnmference, ofa mountainous character, covered with 
ion and well watered ; the highest peak, in the middle of the island, 
9 3,390 fefit high. 
Ai. a distance of from 1 J to 2 miles from the shore the isliuid Is encircled 
Why a eoral reef, which also includes the adjacent islnnd of Tahaa. There 
3Veral islets situated on th<^ reef, and between tliu reef and mtualaud 
are several excellent anchorages. 
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Gove rum ent, — The two islftnJs oE Kaiatea and Tahaa foiin a stale, 
■which is govcrnpd by n queen, asaistrd hy 1'2 district chiefs; eight Tor 
Uttiatea and four for Tahaa, The pop\ilfttion numbered 1,200 in 1S80. 

Commerce. — The principal articles of export are cotton, which is 
pressed into bales at a factory near Teavarua, and copra. 

Currents and tides. — The currents near these islands generally 
set to the N.W. with a velocity of 15 to 20 miles a day ; but;|thoii<jh their 
strenglh is variable, they rarely set to the ea-itward. Inside the ri^efs the 
lidal streams are felt, the ebb generally stronger Ihaii the flood. The rise 
and fall of the tide does not exceed one foot. The time of high and low 
water, and the direction of the tidal strenms are much affected by the stole 
of the sea, which when heavy runs over the reefs in large volumes.* 

Teavama or TTtiiroa harbour, on the cast side of Raiatea, 

is one of the best anchorages ; the two principal ontrauces are situated on 
either side of the southernmost of two islets, named Taoru. Caution is 
necessary on entering, as the tide sots right across the channel at times. 
The flood sets to the N.W. and the ebb to the S.E, The depth of 
water inside the reef is from 18 to 24 fathoms, and the holding ground 
IS good, Thisbe anchorage is considei-ed the best, and the channel up 
to it is clear of dangers. f 

The German Commercial Society of Oceania possess a factory which is 
situated about a mile S.E. of R^eut point, near Tonoi point ; the building 
is painted white and has a flagstaff* ei'ected near it. 

Regent point is in tat. 16° 43' 44" S., long. 151° 26' 00" W, 

Buoys.— Two buoys l>elonging to the Commercial Society are moorod 
opposite their establishment. 

Water. — The best watering place is in a small Iwy S.W. of Taoni 
isiund, about i^ milea from the anchorage. Small craft can go nlongsida 
a factory, situated at the head of the bay ; from whence the water can be 
drawn with about 160 feet of hose.* 

Supplies. — Fresh meat, fish, and vegetables can be obtained. 

Passage. — There is a passage out of Uturoa harbour to the north-west- 
ward, inside the reefs, round to Oha^ianeno and thence to sea. In 1873 
H.M.S. Cameleon made use of this ehaauel, with the aid of a native pilot ; 
the least water obtained waa 8 fathoms, and that only once. The passage 
through the reef to tlie westward is opposite a Mr. Hunter's plantation, 
having an island with cocoanut trees and brushwood on the right, and a 
small low sandy islet on the left. The pilot appeared to steer by eye 



■ Paris Notice Hydrogrnpliiiiue, No. 20 of 1884. 
t Sre plan on chart. No. SSG. 
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oliiefl/f but Had ImSag marks at times. Br oMog Una poiwgc, gatag lo 
the wtattrard, much distaace and time is eaved. IhU chaoDel h not to be 
n-commendi-il unless a local pilot b oa board. 

There arc etveral other harbours io the island, oE which Ohajnaneno on 
the north-west side is favonrabij' reported on.* 

Ohamaneno harbour. — The enlranoe to thi.* harbour between 
two Hfind islamic in about 2i cablevi wide, and tlie aochoring; depth 28 
fiilhnms, llie liottcim soft mud. Fresh wat«r may be obtaiued. 

The Pass of Tahaa is ^iluated between the eentral bank between 
riainli'ii arnl ■r!iii:Lf., nr,.l lln- -r'-.'it .^ii^l'Ti] rr-ef, and cniiUfs h.rgr- vessels 
to proceed from Teavarua to Tahaa. It is IJ cables wide at tho narrowest 
part, and prcseuttt no difficulties if there is a beacon, or other mark, at the 
cxti'eme point of the great reef ; without some such mark it is not advisable 
to use the pass unless the banks are clearly visible. In 1883 the beacon 
consisted of a heap of coral about 5 feet high.f 

TAHAA lies about 2 miles northward of Baiaiea, and i.s sitaated 
within the same i-eef, it is about half the size of Boiatea, and not so fertile. 
The highest peak is 1,968 feet high. 

Small ishuids surround it, the pass^ea between which are encumbered 
with reefs. 

There are two passes through the surrounding reef into the enclosed 
basins, that of Toahotu on the eastern side, and Faipai pass on the south- 
west side of the island. 

Toahotu pass, l i cables broad, is deep and clear of dangers, and 
may be racogniscd by the two islets, Maliea and Toahotn, on tb,e reefs on 
either side. 

Inside and nearly opposite this pass i.s Ohamene bay, where good 
ani^liorago may bo obtained in from IC to 25 fathoms. 

Tahaa, tlie principal village, is situated on the south-east point of the 
island about 2 miks south of Ohamene bay, and good anchorage maybe 
obtained ofi it in from 16 to 22 fathoms, mud, good holding ground. 

The best anchorage is in the direction of the prolongation of the pier 
with Toamaro point in !in<! with Fatu Fatu, a low roek}- islet to the south- 
ward of the \'il!iigo. Nearer Fatu-Fatii the holding ground is not so good.| 

The villngo may bo recognised by a church and flagstaff. 

Faipai pass on the south-west side of the island is IJ, cables broad 
and half a mile long in a N. by E. direction, and is deep and clear of dangers. 
Aiiclionige may be ohiaincd inside the pass in Hnrcpili bay in from 20 to 
2.'> fathoms. 

• Ciimnuiiidor II. A. Mftinwnriiig, II.M.S. Cimehon, 1873. 
t r.iHB Nolicc IIj-droKnipliiiiiiu, No. 20 of 1884. 



BOLABOLA or BORABORA lies about 7 miles north-west 
of Taiiaii. The reef smToundiug tbe ialiind is covered with islets, much 
lurger than those on the reef siirroundiag Eaiatea and Tahaa, but do not 
extend more than I J miles from the shore, except on the S.W. side, where 
they project for nearly 3^ milea, forming a dangerous spit, which breaks 
heavily. 

Boiabola is distinguished by a very lofty double peaked mountain in the 
centre, and is genei-ally more waggy than the rest of the yociety iBlands. 
The eastern side has a bari'cn appearance, the western is more fertile, a 
low plain which surrounds the whole, ti)gether witli the islands on the 
reef are productive and populous. 

Otea-Vanua harbour, situated on the south-west side, is well 
sheltered and commodious, and atfords auchorsge io 20 fathonw." 

The church is io lut. 16^ 30' S., long. 151° 42' W. 

The entrance through the reef is 2 cables wide and steep'to on either 

For entering bring mount Paia to hear E. by S. and steer in on that 
course, which will lend through iu mid-channel, until near Maclean point, 
when alter course for McEvers point, and anchor as convenient ofl' the 
village. 

A shoal extends for 4 cables, off tlie N.E. end of Marion island, in tlie 
direction of Maclean point, which therefore renders it necessary to keep 
nearer the uorth shore, which may be approached with safety to about 
one cable. The edges of the reefs are clearly visible, but with strong N.W. 
winds the sea breaks right across the entrance, rendenug it difficult to 
distinguish the channel ; and at such times it is unadvisablo to enter without 
a pilot or good local knowledge. 

Pilots may be obtained if desired ; they bring fi copy of the port 
regulations with them. 

TUBAI or MOTTT-ITI oousista of several small and low islands 
connected by a reef, situated about l^ miles northward of Boiabola. 
Turtle are said to abound here, and the islaud is much resorted to by the 
natives of tbe neighbouring islands for flsiiing puqjoses. 

The north point of the reef is in lat, 16° U' S., long. IST 45' W. 

ISARTTA or MAUPITI lies 23 miles westward of Boiabola, it 
' is a small and comparatively elevated island, about 6 miles in circumference, 
and the highest point is nearly HOG feet above the sea. 

Marua is surrounded by a barrier reef, at a distance of about 3 milei^, 
r irHch cndoses numerous small islets covered with cocoauut trees. 
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■ to ibe lagoon formed by the reefs whicli surround llic 
Ulnnil, is between two ^mall low islets, coveretl with trees, which bear 
S.S.K. from a very remai'kable perpendicular rocky bluff, 700 feet, high, 
resoin' liog the niitis of a gigantic castle, on the south side of the island. 
The [;]:;.ii[iel between the islets is narrow anil winding, iind at first t^igbt 
tho sL-:i S4>eni9 to break right across (be eulrance ; but when about half a 
mile from the re^, and by bringing ihe west extreme of the ea»'tf rn islet shut 
in to {lie northward of the east extreme of the western islet, the passage 
betwei'u the reefs will be seen. Core is nece^sai'y on account of roUe^rs 
and strong currents at the entrance.* 

In February lt*84 the Pi-cncli war-vessel Volage, 164 feet in length, 
entered thu lagoon under unfavourable circumstances of weather and sea. 
The wind was freah from E.N.E, and a heai'y easterly swell. The entrance 
seemed quite barred until bearing N. f E., when a narrow atrip of broken 
water was distinguished, which had the appearance of deep water, between 
two banks of foam. The most dillicult part of the channel is at the enlrance, 
where it is narrowest, and the current so strong that whirlpools and eddies 
are fntmed, which require great cure in navigating, and therefore a good 
speed should be preserved, Tho channel through the reef runs first 
N. \ El, until west of the southern part of Motu-Te-Iti-Ahfi, when it turns 
to the N. by W, The current always runs out. The Volage anchored with 
the following bearings :^S.E. point of Motii-To-Iti-Ahe, South; north 
point of MotG-T^-Apahs S.E. by S. | S.f 

The centre of the island is in Int. 16'' 26' H., long. 1.52° 8' W. 

MOPELIA (MOPIHA) or HOWE ISLANDS, "re 

i-eportod by Captain Scheibner of the Gi.'rmnn Niivy, couimandiug ibr 
banjue Unkel Brcadg. 1873, to lie inlalilnde 1(1° it2' S., longitude 154° 0' W. 
(approximate). 

These islands are situated on a reef, through which there is no cntranci', 
10 miles long north and south, and 4 miles bread. 

They ai-e frequented by fishermen for the pnrj ose of catching tuitle. 

SOILLY ISLANDS are a group of i^mall low islands reporte.1 by 
Captain Scheibner to lie in latitude 16° 31' S., longitude 154° 43' \V. 
(approsimate}.J 

Ttiese islands lie on a circulor reef 6 or 7 miles in diameter, and into 
which there is no passage. 

They are iuhabited. 



• Nuviguiiii 
f Paris Not 
X Berlin, Annalen 



Liemonunt G. D. Lee. H.M.S. Tm-gumie, 
e Hydrographiijae, No, 19 of 1884. 

HjdrDgnphie, Heft V. of 1876. 
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CHAP.n.] MOPELIA. — BELLIKGSHATJSEN ISLAND. 57 

Current. — ^Between Mopihd and Scilly islands the Unkel Brcasig 
experienced a current of 11 miles in 24 hours to windvrard, the wind at the 
time being N.N.E. force 7 to 8. 

BELLINGSHAUSEN ISLAND is a low coral uninhabited 
island, of triangular form and covered with vegetation, in lat. 15** 48' S., 
long. 154° 26' W. The reef is steep to all round, and has a number of 
large boulders on it. About a dozen cocoa-nut trees show conspicuously 
above the others. There is no opening into the lagoon but the tide flows 
into it over the reef. 

Landing may be effected in fine weather on the W.N.W. side. 
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CHAPTER m. 

Easter island.— Sala-y-gomez islanjx — ^Paumotu ob, 

low archipelago. 



Variation in 1885. 



Easter island - - 11° 32' E. 
Manga Reva - - 8° 30' E. 



Anaa islands - - 7° 40' E. 
Disappointment islands 6° 50' E. 



EASTER ISLAND. 

EASTER ISLAND or RAF A. NUI, was discovered by 
Roggewein on Easter Sunday 1721. Cook and La Perouse both visited 
the island, which was subsequently surveyed by Captain Beechey, H.M.S. 
Blossom^ in 1825. The visits of Commodore R. A.Powell, H.M.S. Topaze^ 
in 1868, and Commander Bouverie F. Clark, H.M.S. Sappho^ in 1882, 
have furnished us with more complete particulars, from which most of the 
following remarks have been derived.* 

This island is of much interest on account of the wonderful images 
sculptured out of the lava by the former inhabitants ; and being in such 
an isolated position, 2,030 miles from the coast of Chile and 1,500 from the 
nearest inhabited island, except Pitcairn island, the problem as to how it 
became inhabited has not yet been solved. Until the visit of the Sappho^ 
it was generally supposed from the traditions of the natives that their 
ancestors had originally come in a large canoe from Rapa island, which is 
1,900 miles to the loestward, and therefore right against the usual trade 
wind ; but Mr. Alexander Salmon, the agent for the Maison Brander 
of Tahiti, who speaks the native language fluently, was able to furnish 
Commander Clark with more reliable information than was probably 
obtained previously. The result of Mr. Salmon's repeated talks with the 
natives on the subject of their first arrival on the island, was to find that they 
all said they originally came from the East in two canoes provisioned with 



♦ See Admiralty plan of Easter island on chart No.l386. 
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yama, taro, and sweet potatoes. The king (by name " Hotu-mettia " or the 
" Prolific Fnther ") in one canoe, aud the qneen in the otber. On making 
the island they separated, passing round in opposite directions and meeting 
again at Anakena on the north siii?, wliere they landed, and settled on 
Mount Tojiaze, the native name of which is Hotn-iti. They there built 
the Atone houses, the remains of which still esist, and made llie statues 
with which the hill is covered; but the first statue was not made until 
some fifty years after they landed. The original native name for the island 
was Te'pito-fenua ; i.e., the land in the middle of the sea. 

In 186.'!, some Peruvian vessels arrived off the island, and carrlea a 
number of the inhabitants away lo work on their guano islands; in the 
following year some Koman Catholic missionaries settled in the island to 
protect and civilize the remainder, who only numbered about 1,500, and 
have since been slowly decreasing, so that when the Tojiaze visited the 
island in 1867 only 900 remained. 

Inl878, the Maison Brander, an English firm at Tahiti, who had pre- 
viously been trading to the island for some years, and liad removed about 
500 of the inhabitants to work on their sugar plantations at Tahiti, pur- 
chased the property of the missionaries on Easter island, who then went 
with about 300 of the natives to the Gambler archipelago ; so that at tlie 
time of the Sappho's visit there were only about 150 inhabitants left. 

The natives somewhat resenihle the Mar quesans, being of a light com- 
plexion, and considereil hy some people to be a handsome race. There is 
no trace left now of the missionaries' work, the few remaining inliabitauts 
having no religion at all ; they are expert thieves, veiy revengeful, and 
never foi'gel or forgive a blow, although generally good -tempo rod. They 

I are divided into several small clans, amongst which strength or personal 
courage h the only claim to superiority, and their chief quarrels arise over 
the efforts of each clan to secure the first eggs of the "wide-awake" every 
year from Needle i-oek, to which they attach a superstitious value. 
A large grazing farm has been established by the Maison lirander, 
who have bought up the greater part of the island, aud in 18S2 thci-e were 
about 10,000 sheep and 400 head of cattle on the island ; Iho flocks increase 
.very rapidly as thei-e are two, and sometimes three, lambing sea'sons in the 
year. Enormous numbers of poultry breed on the island, and are in a 
semi-wild state, but all owned by ihc natives. 
The great sione busts or images which are scattered over the island in 
great numbers are most remarkable ; they vary in height ft-um 5 to 87 feet, 
: 



e usually 15 to 18 feet high. They are all cut out of a gray compact 
lava found in the crater of Hotu-iii, at the ea.st end of the island, where 
^here are still many in an unfinished state. Their shape is the human 
trunk, terminating at the hips, the arms close to the sides, tlie hands sculp- 
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lureil iu low relief and clasping the hip?. The head is ilat, ami the top 
of the forehead cut off level, so us to allow the ciown, which is made of red 
tulT found in the Te Rano Kao crater, to be put on. The face is square, 
massive, and sternly disduinful in exprefsiun, the aspect always upwards. 

Easter island is Tolcanic, and has numerous extinct craters rising from 
different parts of the island, none of which have been active for a loug 

The island is triangular in shape, and abont 29 miles in cii'cumference ; 
from the south-west point to cape Boggewein (the south-east extreme) is 
12 miles ; from thence to North cnpe 1) milf s, and from JJoilh cape to the 
south-west point, 8 miles. The highest part is a crater near North cape, 
called La Ferouse mountain or Raua Han^ Kana, which is 1,767 feet high. 
Alt the hills are smooth and rounded, and there lire no trees on the island. 

The coast is i-ockj, and there are only two or three sandy beaches in all 
its exient. On the north and fouth sides the land is high and precipitous, 
allowing of no landing except at a snug little core on the north shore, 
called Analtena. 

Near the south-west capo is 1he lai^est crater, called Te Bano Xao, 1,327 
feel high, and descending inside for 600 or 700 feet, where it w 2J miles in 
circumference. At the bottom of thi^ crater is a small lake, covered with 
n thick carpet of decayed and matted vegetable matter, which in most 
places is strong enough to bear the weight of a man, and even cattle have 
crossed occasionally. Mr. Salmon states that he has tailed to obtain bottom 
in this lake with 50 fathoms of line. 

Mount Topaie or Hotu-ili is another isolated extinct crater about 680 
feet high, sitoate<l in the south-east part of the island ; and from the gray 
lava of which its sides are composed all the images have been made. 

OfE tho south-west point at distances of 2 imd 4 cables respectively are 
two rocks, Mutu Raukau or Needle reck and Mutu Nui or Flat rock, with 
deep water between thi?m and the man iahind. The Sappho made use of 
the inner ^jassage on her way to Cook bay, and reported them both clear of 
dangers. 

Cook bay or Hanga Roa oa tte west coast, isn small bay, about 
one mile wide between Cook point and Puma Roa, and affords good 
anchorage from October to April, the season of the trades ; but during the 
ramuinder of the year is often a lee shore, H.M.S. Sappho nnchored in 
14 fathoms, with the village bearing E. by S., and Putita Uoa S. by W. ; 
but vessels are recommended to anchor outside the Ifi fathom line, as inside 
that depth tho bottom is extremely hard, and nearer the shore there are 
larae boulders,* 



• See [ilttii of Cook bay ou sheet No. 1380, 
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The laadiug in this bay is not very good, the water being shallow iashore 
with a rocky bottom, but it ia quite aiie in fine weather. 

The observation place at the mission house in Cook bay h in lat. 
27° lO- S., long. 109° 26' W. 

Hanga Piko, the bay next to the aonthward of Cook bay, aRbrds 
eizcelleut landing; but tlie channel in between the rocke is rather narrow, 
nnJ. with any swell on, the breakera are rather alarming; however it never 
breaks right across, except in a gale, and the passage has been impioved 
by the officers of the Sappho, who blew up a rock which jutted into the 
channel on the south side. 

Supplies. — Beef, mutton, and poultry can be easily obtained; the sheep, 
(iTeraging 60 lbs. in weight, costing 3 dollars each. Vegetables nt present 
are i-ather scarce at short notice, but as yams, sweet potatoes, baniiiias and 
plantains grow in abundance, they can bo obtained in time. 

Water is scarce, except at the bottoms of the craters, and at a well of 
excellent water on the hill at the hack of the mission house in Cook bay, 
called Puna-Pau or " the unfailing well." 

It is a curious fact^ that whenever there is a heavy swell o 
of the island, the water rises in the well, although i 

Winds. — Prom October to April, the S.E. trade is 
slanU, blowing strong at the commencement and termination. Tliere are 
occasional showers during the trade. From April to October the weather 
is variable, westerly winds prevailing when there is a good deal of rain. 

Thunder and hghtning are apparently unknown. 

Tides. — It is high water at full and change at Ohrs. 39m., rise of tide 
about 6 feet. 
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SALA-Y-GOMEZ ISLAND. 

SALA-T-GOMEZ was discovered Jn 1793 by the Spanish com- 
mander of that name, and was again visited by the Spaniards in 1805. • 

The island is of less estent than was formerly supposed, being scarcely 
more than a heap of stones, less than half a mile long, in a N.W. and S.E, 
direction and a fifth of a mile \vide, and in a gale of wind would hardly be 
distiuguishabte amidst the spray ; the highest part at the S.E. end is 98 feet 
high. The rocks, except such parts which the aea birds frequent, are of a 
dark brown colour. 

Some sunken rocks He off the N.E, and S.E. points. 

The N.W. point is in lat. 26= 27' 41" S., long, 103° 28' W. (approxi- 
mate). 
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Tides. — It ia fiigh WBter at fuil and change at 4 fars., rise of tide nliOttt 
4 feet. 

Scott reef.— In 1S55 Captain H. Scott, of the Britisli barque Dniid, 
reported that a dangerous patch of breakers existed about & miles N.N', E. 
of Sala-y-Gomez. 

Captain J. C Lopez, commanding the Chilian coi'vette (yHiggini in 
lb7o, reported that he sounded in the position assigned \a Scott reef, but 
obtained no bottom at 465 fathoms, A reef, however, on which the sea 
breaks was found to lie about one mile N.E. { N. of Sala-y-Gomez, and this 
posiliou has been accepted foi' that of Scott reef 

This reef is 100 yarda long, east and west, and 50 yarda broad, wi^ 16 to 
19 fathoms cloBe around, increasing to 40 fathoms at 2^ cables distance, 
except in the direction of the island, b(.<twcen which and the reef there ai'e 
depths of 16 to 33 fathoms. 



PAUMOTU OR LOW AKCHIl'ELAGO * 

This vast group of coral islands extends over fifteen degrees of longitude, 
not taking into consideration the detached islands to the south-eastward. 
The islands arc all similar in character and exhibit great eameness in their 
features. 

From the extent of the iirchi[ielago and the chaiucter of the islands 
composing it, they have been discovered by various navigators, whose 
voyages have extended over a very long series of years. 

The first wJio gave any notice of their existence was Quires the Spanish 
navigator who, in 1606, saw several islands on the north and south sides of 
the group. Le Maire and Sehouten in 1616 discovered several islands in 
the north part, and Roggewein also passed the north part in 1722. Sub- 
sequently to this Bougainville (1763), Byron (1765), Wallis and Carteret 
(1787). Cook (1769, 1773, 1774), Bonecheo (1772-1774), Edwards (1791), 
Bligh (1792), Wilson (1797),and TunibuU in 1803 have all made additions 
to the history of discovery. 

More exact obsen'ations wore then made by KolKohue (1816), Belling- 
hnusen (If'lS), and Duperrey (lb23). 

Eeechy (1826), Pitz-Boy (1835), and Wilkes (1841) have given more 
accurate details ; since that perio<l the JPrench have made many obsoi'va- 
tions as to their position and cbai-aeter, and from them we derive many of 
the subsequent details. 



• Set Admiralty charts :— Pacific ocean, general, No. 8683. Pacific ocoat, B.E.' 
sheet, Ko. 78.1. Paumotu or Low orchipelago. No. 767. Gambler istantls, No. 1113, 
ana Hiio ibland, No, 1111. 
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The inhabitiuils ure not »U of tbe same origin, some resemble Ike Fijians 
in figure and tbe Jarkncss of (heir ekine; others more resemble the 
Tahitiona, hut Lavu a more wurLke disjiotiitiou, and apparently speak a 
dift'eroDt dinlect of ihfl Folyue^ian language to thut of Tahiti. 

The greater part of these natives aia reported to be henesl nnd trust- 
worthj, in the -westem part they are nearly all converted to the Protectant 
religion. The French Roman Catholics have an establishment in Anna 
and another at Mauga Reva. 

The LslanderB navigate amongst the different groups, but the most 
venturesome are those belonging to Ansa or Chain island. The vessuls are 
double canoes about 35 fyet long, connected by a strong framework, which 
hoist two mat Bails on separate masts. 

The trade of these islands is carried on by merchants o£ Tabiti, who 
are principally English and American, and tlie commerce is greater than 
was previously supposed. Owing to the steady cultivation of cocoanut 
trees, a great increase in the value of copra has taken place of late years ; 
this and pearl shell are the principal articles of trade. 

Of the 78 islands composing the group, 1ft are uninhabited, tbey are all 
coralline or It^oon reefs with three exceptions, and a few bava entrances 
for lai'ge vessels. 

The whole of this group, with the exception of Ducie, Henderson, Pit- 
cairn, and Oeno islands are under French protection. 

WIIfDS, — These islands lie within thevergeof the regular trade wind, 
which generally blows with considerable regularity throughout the breadth of 
thePaciflc, but from some- cause not satisfactorily accounted for, the land small 
in area and inconsiderable in height lias such an iuEuence that it iuteiTupls 
altogether the regularity of the easterly dii-ection, not only does the 
easterly wind fail, but heavy squalls come from the opposite direction, and 
more frequently by night than by day. This is especially the case from 
November to March. 

The effect of the prevalent south-westerly gales in the high latitudes in 
sending a heavy sea which is felt many hundred miles from the place 
whence it proceeds, occasions a serious obstacle to landing upon these low 
islands, by rolling in on the shore in an opposite direction to the trade 
wind, and therefore making it more dangerous to land upon the lee sido of 
the islands than on the weather. 

In Septemljer 1877 and February 1878 two hnrrieaaas occurred among 
the islands of the Low archipelago. They are the first on record, and are 
reported to have caused much damage amoiig the Manihi or Waterlaud 
islauiU, King George ialandc, Kuukura or Aura islands, Kakarava or 
Wittgenstein island, and Anaa or Ciiaiii island j the sea is reported to have 
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I Niau or Greig iBltiDd, destroying nearly all the 



waglied completely a 
inhabitant E. 

TIDES. — In most of the entrances to the harbours in these islandia 
there is a strong tidal stream which seta in and ont alternatively about 6 
hours each way, the tide nsea about 2 feel. It is high wster, full and change, 
about 1 hour among the westem groups, and from half to one hour later 
among those to the south-eastward, 

CURREiNTS. — As might be supposed, iimong such a large mass of 
islands the cuirenU are somewhat irregular, but dm-iog settled weather and 
a steady south-east trade wind, the surface water generally moves westward 
from 5 to 25 miles a day; in the rainy season from October to March, when 
westerly winds, squalls, and rains ai'e frequent, the currents vary most, aod - 
occasionally set to the eastward Irom one half to 2 miles an hour. 

To the south-eastward of the Paumotu group lie some islands, which 
although beyotid its limits, belong to no other system, and will therefore 
be first described. 

DUCIE ISLAND, in lai. 24^ 40' S., long. 124" 48' W., was dis- 
covered by Captain Edwards in 1791. It is of coral formation and oval 
form, lying in a nortb-east aiid south-west direction, and is If miles long 
and one mile wide. 

There is a lagoon in the interior, partly enclosed by trees and partly by 
low coral iJats scarcely above the water's edge; this lagoon appears deep 
and has a boat entrance which can be used when the sea is sufiiciently 
smooth to allow a boat to pass over the bar. 

The height of the soil above the water is about 12 feet, and the trees 
about 14 feet more, making the greatest elevation 26 feet above the sea. 

No living things but birds were seen on the island, and great numbers of 
fish imd sharks abound in the vicinity. 

In 1882 the hull of a large vessel was lying on the N.W. side, which 
proved to he that of the ^cfiarfia, wrecked there in June 1881. Though 
the wind wns from the north, force 4, a boat was enabled to land on the 
north aide, but it was necessary to wade as the coral beach runs out 
shalluw. A sandy ridge extending right across the bar, with a heavy surf, 
blocked the entrance into the lagoon. 

Breakers extended for at leasl half a mile to the southward of the 



HENDERSON or ELIZABETH ISLAND, !« lat.24= 2l'b., 
long. 12^" 19' W., was discovered by a boat's crew from the whaler 
Esuex, which was wrecked in 1820 j and was afterwards seen by Captain 
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■ .fienderson. According to Captain BeecJiej, the island is 5 miU's long, 
H one oiilu wide, and has a flat surface nearly SO feet above tbe sea. On hH 
H aides escepting the north it is bounded by perpendicular cliffs about 50 feel 
I'faigh, composed entirely of dead cord, which are considerably undermined 

■ .by the action of the waves. 

W Landing is extremely diffleult on account of the heavy sea rolling in on 
I the coral ledges. 

I PITCAIBN ISLAND.— This island, which is an English ssttle- 

■ uient, was discovered and named hy Carteret in 1767, but he gave an 
■ 'erroneous idea of its dimensions. Pilcaii'u derives its interest froni being 
^associated with the celebrated mutiny of the Bovnty m 17R9, the iletnils 
H«f which are well known.* 

I Afler the mutineers bad set Captain Btigb and the rest of the crew 
■.adrift on April 26th, 17H9, they bore away in the Bounty for Tahiti, but 
Bilhey reached Tubuai, and tliis was the only iutelligence gained of them as 
lithey were obliged to leave on account of warfare with the mitives; iliey 

■ then went to Tahiti where Christian, after some of the parly had landed, 
Kcut the cable and put to sea, and was not heard of for many years ; it was 
B afterwards discovered that ttie Bottatt/ had been run ashore at Filcairn 
lialand and burnt by Christian and his followers. Captain Mai hew l-Vilger 
I touched at Pitcairn island in February 18U8, to procure seals (suppoi^ing 
nthe island to be uninhabited, from the account given by Carteret), and for 
Bthe first time discovered some of the crew of the Bour.ti/. As proofs of 
Btiis discovery, ho obtained au azimuth compass and a time piece which had 

■ belonged tu that vessel, the former was sent to the Admiralty in 1813, and 
F nearly about the siime time Vice-Admiral Dixon sent intelligence of their 

existence to Eui-ope, H.M.S. Briton having touched at the island on 
f .September 17th, 1814. 

t TLe island has since been frequently visited and described, and it has 
I also been proved that the Bounty's crew were not the first inhabitauis, fo,' 
F several burial places have been discovered containing skeletons, h;iving a 

pearl shell (not found on the island) placed under the head; stone hatcL-.ts 

and other warlike implements were also among the remains. 

The community having been gradually getting too numerous for the 

rapabilities uf the island to enpport them, it was necessary that son e 
Limportant measure should be adopted for their relief. This came in the 
Lofl^r of Norfolk island as a gift, which was accepted, and in Juno 1856 
f Ibe whole of the descendants of the mutineers of the Bounty, numbering 
L 192, were conveyed there in the transport Morayshire. 
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For the benefit of future visitors, a bull aud nine cows wtre left on 
Pitcnirn island, but nil the piga were ilestroyed. 

In December 1859 two families, numbering 16 people, relurned to 
Pitcnirn island, in the bng Mary Ann, aa they did not like their new home 
8o well as the old one. They found the island abounding in live stock, 
goats aud fowls iunumerable, abeep, and 52 cattle ; the latter thsy unwisely 
destroyed. 

lu February 1864, 24 more people returned from Norfolk Island; and 
in July 1884 the population numbered 130. 

Pitcaim island is abont 2 miles long east and west and one mile broad j 
the entire rircnit of the ifilamJ with one or two exceptions is perpendicular 
and will not admit of landing. The highest part being about 1,000 feet 
renders it visible 40 miles distant. The island is thickly clothed to the 
summit with most luxuriant verdure, terminating in lofty cliffs, skirted at 
their bases with thickly branching evergreens. The coast presents nnsur- 
mountable obstacles to landing, except at Bounty bay on tl^e north-east 
side, and a place on the west side of the island, which latter is a good one 
with winds from the eastward. 

The soil of the island is very rich, but porous, a great proportion is 
decoiuposed lava, the remainder, a rich hluck earth. 

Sometimes water becomes scarce, as there are no springs on Ibe island ; 
but generally there is plenty of rain, ao the island is very fertile. 

Bounty bay is the place where vessels usually communicate with 
the shore, but landing in ships' boats is dangerons and the islanders' 
boats are nearly always used. Adamstown is situated to the westward 
of Bounty bay, and according to Captain Beechey is in lat. 25° 3' 30" S„ 
long. 130" 8' 30" W. 

Supplies. — The animals are sheep, hogs, goats, aud poultry. 

Vegetables consist of yams, sweet and Irish potatoes, the api root and 
taro in small quantities. 

Fruits are plantains, pines, melons, oranges, bread fruit, sugar cane, 
limes and the vi or BraKilian plum. 

The food of the islanders consists mainly of yams and potatoes, animal 
food occasionally, fish is scarce. Wearing apparel is obtained from whale 
ships in exchange for vegetables, &c. 

One of the inhabitants writing in December 1883 sayss "At present 
" aud for the last few years there is scarcely a mouth that we do not see a 
" ship ; sometimes three or four a week. Since the beginning of Sep- 
" tember we have had rain steadily with hardly eight fine days." 

Winds. — No regular trade wiiuls, in the summer mouths ihe wind 
prevails mostly from E.S.E, to North. Northerly winds are generally 
li^ht, often accompanied with rain or fog, from north the wind invariably 
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goes round to thu westward, from which quarter and S.E. are the strongest 
gales ; when the wind is S.W, the weather is generally clear with moderate 
breezes. During the winter season the prevailing winds arc from S.W, 
to E.S.E. 

Current. — Tliere is generally a westerly eurrent running past the 
island which is frequently strong. 

Temporary ancborage. — I" ISS4 H.M.8. Constance anchored 
in 17^ t'uthoms, sand, about half a mile from the shore, with the following 
bearings: — St. Paul's point just open eastward of Adams rock S.S.R. ; 
Young's rook W. J N. Hitherto vessels Have almost invariably laid oft 
and on, and it ha-^ been considered injiidieioua to anchor except in the 
ease of being set on in a calm, the bottom being reported foul. 

OENO ISLAND, lying 65 miles N.W. by N. of Pitcairn island, 
ia lat. 21" 1' S., long. 130° 41' W., is low and <langeroiis; coral reef com- 
pletely surrounds the lagoon, near the centre of which is a small island 
covered with shrubs, and towards the northern extremity are two sandy 
islets a few feet ahove water. The lagoon is fordable as far as the wooded 
island, but in other places appoarod 2 or 3 fathoms deep. Landing is 
extremely dangerous, if praetiealjle. 

The American clipper JVildifnre, Capiain Knowles, wiis totally wrecked 
on this reef in April 18.58. 

MINERVA or EBRILL REEF.— Upon which it was assumed 
that the sliip Sir George Grey wa? lost, in 1865, was searched for on the 
parallels assigned to it in 1880, by H.M.S. ^fer( between 22° 32' S. and 
22° 45' S., and meridians 133° 20' W. and 134° W. The search was maile 
between the 19lh and 21st of July 1880, the weather was bright and clear, 
and a heary swell running. Several no bottom casts of the lead were 
made, with ii-om 180 to 380 fathoms of line, and two depths were oblaineit 
of 1,775 and 1,275 faihom*, in iat. 22° 34' S,, long. 132° 42' W., and lat, 
22° 3<.V S., long. 134° 10' W., respectively. 

As no breakers were observed, or shoal ground found, this reported 
danger has been expunged from the Admiralty charts. 

Winds and Weatlier. — Exceptionally severe weather, accom- 
panied with strong north-west winds, was experienced by H.M.S. Alerl 
towards the end of July 1880, touthward of, and in the vicinity of the 
Paumotu or Low arcbipolayo. It was afterwards ascertained, that at about 
the same time similar winds and weather were prevailing as far westward 
in the South Pticitiu as Taliiti. 

PORTLAND REIRF was discovered by H.M.S. Pordand on 
23rd May 1853, the bottoi.i was dislinetly seen and foundings of 7, 13, 
and 15 fathoms obtained, and less water was thought to exist. The shoal 
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Appeured about 4^ miles in diameter, aad from tbe centre of it Manga 
Keva bore N. 50° W. distant 40 miles. The position given is lat. 23° 39' S., 
long. 134° 2i' W.* The French vessel of war Lamolhe Piquet searched 
^insnccessftdiy for this lianger in 18fi8, snd the people at Manga Re va 
knew nothing of its existence. 

TIMOE or CRESCENT ISLAND, the t 

which is in lat. 23" 20' S., long. 134° 29' W., ia the soi 

JPaumotu ai-chipelago, it is 3J miles in length and 1^ n 

aimiJar formation to Oeno and Ducie islands, 

tforal about 100 yarda wide about 2 feet above water enclosing a lagoon. 

Upon this strip of coral are several sranll islands (the highest about 6 feet 

above the Ht-a) covered with trees nearly 20 feet high. Landing appeared 

impossible on account of the heavy surf. The island is uninhabited. 

MANGA REVA or GAMBIER ISLANDS ^efe dis- 
covered by Captain Wilson, in the ship Dvff, May 25th, 1797, and named 
Tiy him after Admiral Lord Gambler. The group consists of an encircling 
rcoral reef of an irregular triangular form, enclosing five large, and numerous 
smaller islands. They are of some importance to the navigator, inasmuch 
»s they ftfTord a supply of water ; the only source, except Pitcairn island, 
Ijetween Tahiti and Pei'u or Chile.f 

The principal island called Manga Reva or Peard island is situated near 
the centre of the group, and mount DuSj the highest |>0Jnt, 1,S15 feet, is 
near the southern part of the island. The other high islands are called 
Aka Maru or Wainwright island, Au-Kena or Elson island, Tara-Vai or 
Belcher island, Aga-Eauitai island, Makaroa or Marsh island, Eamaka or 
(!)ollie island, Manui island, and Maka-pu island. 

Manga Reva island is about 4 miles in length, N.E. and S.W,, and 
mount Duff rises into two peaks in the form of wedges, very conspicuous 
at a distance, and visible about 45 miles. All the islands are steep and 
-I'ligged, particularly Makaroa island, which at a distance resembles a ship. 

The external form of these islands conveys at once an impression of their 
-volcanic origin, the surrounding reef ia conspicuously contrasted to the 
islands, the coi-al is fast growing up in the lagoon, and on the north-east 
■side already bears a fertile soil, with trees and habitations. In (he opposite 
dirci-tion the reef dips 5 to 7 fatiioms below the surface, affording an 
eatranee to the lagoon within. The outer side of the reef springs from a 
very gi'eat depth, the inner descends with a slope to 20 or 25 fatiioras. 

In 1371 the population numbered 936, and the island ia one of the chief 
Itoman Catholic mission stations in the South Pacific. 



* Remark book of Mr. E. Kowe, master B.M.S. Portland, 1SS3. 
f Set Admiralt; plan of Manga Reru or Gsmbier iHlaads, No. l,i 
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The group coneiste of eight high islonda, surrounded by coral islets aud 
reeFfi, enclosing a lagoon, in which are several secure anchorage.; ; there 
are however many coral heads, wliich renders a good look-out from aloft 
necessary, and even the precaatioa of keeping a boat aheiiU. 

As these islands afford a supply of water only, the anchorage under 
mount Duff JH most convenient. 

Opposite the south-east point of Manga Reva or Feard island is n ehaanel 
about one cable wide, betweeu the shore reef and the end of a long iinrrow 
reef projecting from the western fend of Au-Kena. The southern end is- 
marke<I by two buoy^, and a beacon has been erected in the middle of the 
eastern side of Manga lleva as a mark to steer for. This channel leads into 
a roadstead called port Rikiiea, wliich is lai-ge enough to accommodate a 
nuu)ber of vessels. From the shore reef, which forms the western side of the 
port, the depth increases to 2o fathoms and then shoals towards the coral 
heads and banks which form the eastern side. The bottom is mud and coral, 
and the depth railier great for anchoring- the holding ground also is not 
always good, depending on the slope of the boltom. 

Anchorage in port Rikitea during easterly winds is good, but only mode- 
rate (hiring those from ibe iveslwai'd; good shelter is afforded, but the depths^ 
are very irregular, as close to 11 fathoms there may be only one or 2 i'atlioms, 
so that on the whole, it is not safe for vessels drawing over 13 feet : slill, 
in a calm, and in case of necessity, a larger vessel might at slack water 
be hauled in ; slack water should be chosen, for at ceilain times of the tide 
the current is strong and variable, and the width, in places, not over 160 
feett so that there is no room for turning. 

There are three passages into the lagoon, on the south-east, south-west, 
and west sides, which, by attending to the following direction';, maybe 
used with safety. 

For entering by the western channel the best mark is the pe.ik of Aka- 
Maru island, midway between Tara-Vai and Manga Ro\-a ielundn bearing 
E.S.E. southerly, and whenraonnt Duff bears N.N.E. J. E. a beaom on Au- 
Kena will be seen in line with a belvedere on the S.W. point of the same 
island, which, kept in line on an E. by N. 1( S. bearing, leads between the 
coral reefs until the beacon on tho east side of Manga Reva ia seen 
between the buoys in the channel leading into port Rikitea, bearing 
N. by W. J W. By keeping the beacon on this bearing a safe entrance 
may be made into the port, between the buoys, and anchorage picked up a» 
requisite. 

The village is on the east side of Peard island, and north-eastward of 
mount Duff. The flagstaff is in lat. 23° 7' 34" 8., long. 135° ff 20" W. 

According to Captain Beechey the best channel to enter by lies on the 
south-easleiii aide of the group, to the southward of all the corel islands,. 
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uni) with motint DutI bonring N.W. g N. in line with (he S.W. poiDt 
of Maka-pu ii-IbikI off thu south (?ikI of Aku-Mtiru. With these marka steer 
iiver ibe reef, npon which th^re ia at this pnrt 6 rmhoms water, and 
pus ctoic lu the Aoiithem oxtreme of Maka-pu island, then keeping a boat 
aliens, proowxl t:fKlei' eiwy soil for the nnchorBge south of mount DolT. 
In thii siiiiallon n ship will l>e abreast of two Btreams of good whI«", but 
there Is iwme difficult}' In procuring It, on avconut of ibe coral letl;^ 
whtt'fi mirround the island. Tliere are 9e»eral other anchorages, and 
wftler may also be Iitiil on the southern side of Au-Keua island, bot the 
abovo ftpjiears to he on the whole most convenient. If inH-nding to pro- 
ceed Into Iha port on the eastern side of Manga Rpva island, cross the reef 
an afiovo mentioned, Htflerlng for monnt Duff im a N.W. J jj, course until 
the hcncon on the east aide of Man^ Reva island bears N. by W. J W, 
hetwcun the buop on either sidu of the channel leitding into port Kikilca, 
which murk will laa^l clear of all dangers until inside the pott, when anchor- 
Bjje nmy bo picked ii|i as desii'cd. 

Tilt" best piissa|>e to sail out at bears about S.S.W. from mouut Du^ 
with the eastern bluffs of Manga Iteva island in line N.N.E, } E. Tbb 
mark will lead over the reef in 6i^ fathoms. Although this elmnnel lies to 
leewnrd of (he groii[), there is generally a very heavy swell on the reef, and it 
woulil not he aUvUnblc to attempt the paseaj^ in light winds, as there is no 
nniilioiagc ground outside j and the swell and the currents, which sometimes 
run strong, might drifl a vessel on a shallow part of the reef, either east- 
ward or westward of the channel, upon which the sen breaks heavily in 
i fathoms, iind ontsiile which there is no bottom at SO fathoms within 
-10 yards of the breakers, 

The plan of these islands nnist not be considered complete, and there are 
donhtk'Ms tiLaiiy coral heads in, the lagoon which have not been discovered ; 
a careful look out aloft is therefore absolutely necessary. 

TideB.— Uunng a fortnight's stay of the French ship Le Somme, in 
1871, it was found to be high water at new moon between one and two 
hours after noon, greatest rise 3 feet. At ebb tide ii strong onrrant eulers 
at ihii Qorlh-weBt channel and runs thence through the south-west and 
south-east channels. A current generally sets to the westward m the day- 
ttmo, and rutin strong in the western channel. 

MORANE or CADMUS ISLAND, lying 109 miles W, i S, of 
the Gaiubier islimds, is a low coral reef, 5 miles long, by 2^ miles broad, 
without any en(ranoe to the lagoou, in which are situated three low islands 
inhabited by a few hostile natives. Position of ccnti-e according to the 
French despatch vessel Miijere, lat. 33° 8' S., long. 137" 8' W. 

MOERENHUT or MARIA ISLAND, 90 miles N.W. by W. 
of the Gambler ialanda, in bt. 22'= 0' S., 186^ 12' W., is loog, low, and wooded 
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in the ceuti'e, the north and south extromtiB are plsoteil with cocoanut 

MARUTEA or LORD HOOD ISLAND was discovered in 
1791 by Captain Edwards in the Pfindora. It consists of a cluatei' of 
sinal] islets, rising from u chain of coral even with, or a little above tlie 
water's edge. On these islets grow a variety of shrubs and trees. The 
island is 11 miles long and 4J miles wide, uninhabited, and conlainiug a 
lagoon into which there is no entrance. The West point is in lat. 31^31' S., 
long. 135° 38' W.' 

ACTION GROUP, situated about 40 miles west of Marutea, 
ionsists of I'om- islands, and was discovered l>y Mr, TLomaa Ebrill in the 
merchant vrssel Amplutrite'm !li^33, 

Maturei Vavao or Melbourne Island, the south-eastern- 
most and largest, is about 6 miles long in a north-west and south-east 
direction, and wooded except on^the wast side. There is no entrance 
Into the lagoon. 

lorth-west extreme is iii lat. 21° 25' S., long. 136° 25' W. 

Tenarunga or Minto Island, in lat. 21° I8' S., long. 136° 31' w., 

lies about 8 miles north -westward of Maturei Vavao, and has about 20 
inhabitants who are hostile. 

Vahanga or Bedford Island 'ies about 5 miles westward of 

Tenarunga, and is uninhabited. 

Tenararo Island, in lat. 21° I8' s., long, 1.16° 45' W., has about 

20 iuhubilants, it is wooded and lies 5 or 6 miles westward of Vahaiiga. 

Current. — The current in the neighbourhood of these islands, with 
a light westerly wind, sets E.N.E., 7 miles in twenty-four hours; but the 
direction varies with the wind, and usually sela lo the westward. 

PANGATAUFA or OOCKBUEN ISLAND was Jia- 

covei-ed by Captain Beechey in the Blossom in 1826, Ii is a small coral 
island Sf miles iu length by 3 miles in width. Its form is nearly oblong, 
with the southern side much curved. 

The lagoon in the centre is deep, the boundary very low and narrow, 
and in places the sea overflows. It was nniahabite'l iu 1861. 

The hillock at the N.E. endiain lat. 22" 12' H. long. 13«°42'W. 

MURUROA or OSNABURG ISLAND, lying about 20 
miles N.N.W, of Fangatauf:!, was discovered by Captain Carteret in 1767' 
In 1792) the Matilda, a whaler, was wrecked in the night time on a reef 
the position of which was given as lat. 22° 0' S., long. 13«° 34' W. In 
February 1S26 Captain Beechey, when exploring the vicinity, determined 
tbe identity of these same spots by finding on the reef unequivocal signs 

• Caplaia BeeoJiey, H.M.S. Blosaom, 1H26. 
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of a shipwreck ; two tuichors, a caonon, metal boiler, and leaden pump, 
marked 1790. If these were the remains of ihe Matilda, of which thei« 
can be but little doubt, o. conBideiaVjIe alteration has taken place io the 
islanil, as the crew of that vessel deaeribe themselves as having been tost on 
a reef of rockn, whei'eas the islauil oa which these anchors ai'e Ij'ing 
extends 1 4 miles in length and has one of its sidos covered with high trees, 
which from the spot where the vessel was wrecked are very conspicuous,. 
and could not fail to be seen by persona in the situation of her crew. 

The inland differs from the usual coral formntions in having a great 
disproportion in the growth of its sides. The windward side is covered 
with tail Irees as before mentioned, while the lee side is nearly all under 
water. Tiie dry part of the chain enclosing the lagoon is about one-sixth 
of a mile in width but varies considerably in its dimeneiouB; the broad 
parts are furnished with low mouuds of sand, which have been raised by 
the action of the waves, hut are now out of their reach and mostly covered 
with vegetation, The violence of the waves upon the shore, except at 
low water, forces the sea into the lagoon at mauy places, and occasions a 
constant outaet through the channel to leeward. The lagoon which is 
generally 20 fathoms deep is dotted with knolls of coral which are in some 
cases clo'ie to the surface and dau^>rous e\en to boats sailing in the Ingooii 
with a fresh breeze, particularly in cloudy weather as at thai time they are 
difBuult to difitinguish. 

The lagoon was entered by an opening on the west side. The channel 
y/as sullicieatly wide and deep to admit H.M.S. Blossom, hul is now closed 
(X861). There are now about 100 inhabitants who are hostile. 

This island, which differs very considerably from the position given hy 
Captain Cnrteret is in lat. 21° 50' S., long. 138° 47' W. (east estreme), 
A search in the vicinity however revealed no other reef, Oanaburg island 
and Matilda reef may therefore be considered identical. 

TEMATANGH or BLIGH'S LAGOON ISLAND, 
situated 8f3 miles west of Mururon, was discovered by Captain Bligh in 1792 
and naniod by iiim Lagoon island. It is about 7 miles in diameier. The 
natives seen by Captain Beeehey were all armed with clubs and epears. A 
portion of these hostile natives were removed to Tahiti in 1858. They were 
strongly suspected of having eaten the shipwrecked crew of the Sarah Anne. 

The north point of the island is in lat. 21" 38'"S., long. 140° 40' W. 

TUREIA or CARYSFORT ISLAND, W miles N. by E. of 
Mui-uroa, was discovered by Captain Edwards in the Pandwa m 1791. 
The island is of coral, and so low that the sea washe^into the enclosed lagoon. 
The weather side is wooded, and there is no^entrance Io the lagoon- 
There are only a few inhabitants. 

The east extreme is in lat. 20° 45' S., long. 138° 30' W. 
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VANA-VANA or BARROW ISLAND, 32 raileB W. J S. of 
TuPeia, was discovered by Captain Beeuliey in 1826. It is a Bmall uoral 
island 1| miles iu length north and south aad about 1^ miles wide. The 
island consiets of a narrow strip of liinil about 200 yards wide surrouuding 
a lagoon which the colour of the water in'licated was of no gi'eat depth. 

Upon the shore of the lagoon the pandaiius, and cocoanut trees and 
other bushes constituted a thick wood. 

Under these trees three large pilB were found containing &eah water. 
So natives were then seen on the islaii.I, but some of their canoes were 
found on the lagoon. In 1861 there (fere a few hoatile people. 

The north end is in lat. 2CP 45' S., long. 139° 10' W. 

DUKE of GLOUCESTER ISLANDS coiisiata of a swaU 
iiroup of tiiree island;;, which we're nanaod by Carteret in 1767. 

Nukutipipi or Margaret Island, the easternmost of the group, 
is a small round lagoon island about 2 miles in circumference, high and well 
wooded on the north aide, with a flat Bubmerged reef on the eastern side. 

The siouth-west point is in lat.. 20° 42' S,, long. 1-13° 5' W. 

Anu-Anurunga or Four Crowns, is miles w. by N. of 

Nukutipipi, was discovered by Quiros iu 1606. There are now five elumpa 
of trees on the island. There ia no entruniie to the lagoon and landing is 
impossible. No traces of inhabitants were seen. 
It is iu Ittt. 20° 38' S., long. 143'' 19' W, 

Anu-Anuraro or Archangel Island, i! miles w.N.w. of 

Anu-Anurunga, was named by Quiros in 1606, its true situation and 
character was deteiiuinod by the U.S. Exploring Expedition in IS'll. 

On the lOtli of January, Lieutenant Ringgold made what he supposed 
to be Archangel island, but very much out of the reported position. It 
is a small lagoon island of oblong shape, lying north-west and south-east, 
wooded on thii eastern aides, Trith stunted trees. No cocoanut trees were 
observed. A reef extends off the N.W. and S.W. sides witli a heavy surf, 
and there is a submet^ed reef on the south and west sides. 

There is' no entrance to the lagoon and landing cannot be effeeled 
without danger. 

The centre is in lat. 20° 29' S., long. 143° S.'i' W. 

The supposed situation of Archangel island was then searched for. but 
no signs of land seen. 

HEREHERETUE or SAN PABLO was also discovered 
by QuiroH hi 1606 and was esamiiied by the U.S. exploring vessel 
PbrpoUe. The inland enclosea a lagoon abont 3 miles in diameter, but no 
entrance could be found. The inhabitants, a dark-skinned race, resisted 
■.he landing of the Americans. 

The north end is in lat. 19° 52' S., long. H5- 0' W, 
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REAO or CLERMONT-TONNEBE ISLAND waa dis- 
covered by Captain Duperrey iii Lti Coquille in 1822. It is 10 or 11 
miles toog. W.N.W. and K.H.E, and very narrow, particularly at the 
extremities, and wlien sceo at a distance does not appetir more than half 
a mile wide. With the exception of a, few breaks on the southern shorei 
the land is almost continuous. At the extremities and angles the soil is 
more elevated than in other parts and la covered with shrubs and cocoanut 
trees. The enclosed lagoon contains sereral small islets, anil the shores 
all round are ateep. 

The east end is in lat. 18° 34' H., long. 136'^ 20' W. 

PUKARUHA or SERLE ISLAND, 30 miles W. i, N. fiom 
Ueuo, was discovensl by Captain Wilson in 1797 during the missionary 
^■oyage of the Duff, Tlie island is of coral formation, 7J miles in length 
in a N.W. and S.E. direction, and 2\ miles wide in the broadest part. 
Tho windward side is the most perfect, the southern ade differs in being 
wider, and having a barren flut, fall an eighth of a mile outside the tree?. 
On this account, it is neuesjsary for a ship to be cautious in approaching 
during the night, as the land is so low that the bi-eakers would be the first 
warning of the danger of her nituatiou. The lagoon is very narrow and 
appai'ently shallow, with several islamts in the middle. Besides the clumps 
of ti«es at the estroniities, which at a distance have the appearance of 
banyan trees, there are several clusters of palms, a distinctiou which is 
recommended to the commanders of vessels ; as besides assisting in identifying 
the ishind it will cuabie them to estimate their distance from them with 
tolerable precision. There are but few inhabitants and they are hostile. 

The south-east extreme is in Int. 18° 22' S., long. 136° 38' W.« 

TATAKOTO or CLERKE ISLAND, 90 miles N.W. by W. 
of Pukaruha, is I miles in length and one mile broad; the land is vcrv 
low and encloses a lagoon, into which there is no entrance. The norlhorii 
part is wooded, and cocoanut trees ace abundant. 

The southern part is merely reef. The inhabitaata are hostile. 

A spot on the north side about one mile westward of the north-east 
extremity is in ki. 17° 18' S., long. 138^ la' W. 

PINAKI or WHITSUNDAY ISLAND woe discovered by 
Captain Wallis in 1767. It is IJ miles in length, steep all rouuil, of coral 
formation, well wooded, and encloses a lagoon. The gouei'al height of the 
soil is 6 feet above the level at the sea; from the tivsea to tho ani-f there is 
a space of hard i-ock nearly 150 yards wide, covered with about a foot 
of water, beyond which the reef desceniis mpidly, and at JOO yards 
distance no bottom could be found with 2.50 fathoms of line. 



' Ciipii.i.1 Uw-i 
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On tlio imici' aide from the trees to the lake, ts a gentle declivity of 
muddy sand. The trues, which form a tolcrahly lliick wood round the 
lagoon M'e similar to tlioso at Clermont-Tonnerre and consist principally 
of pandanus and cocoanut. 

On the south side them is a very narrow entrance to the lagoon, too 
shallow for the passage of boats even with a smooth sea. 

The north-west exti-eme is in int. 19" 2-f S.. ioog. ISH" -13' W.* 

NUKUTAVAKE or QUEEN CHARLOTTE ISLAND, 

lying 8 miles N.W. of llnaki, is of coral formattoa and has no lugoon. 

There were a few friendly natives in 1861. 

The eastern extreme is in lat. 19° 17' S., long. I3H° 19' W. 

VAIRAATEA or EGMONT ISLAND, 22 miles W. by S. 
oF Nukutnvake, eon&ists of twoislnuds eituatiJ on the same reef, the eastern 
one being unmeJ Puka-ruiiga uiid the western Puka-niro, runga signiiyiog 
windward and raro leeward. 

The islands aw well wooded with coeoacut and pandanus trees. Land- 
ing is very difficult and dangerous on jtccomit of tho heavy s«cll. There 
were about 30 fiiendly inhabitants in 1861. 

The north extreme is in lat. 19" IS' S., long. 139° IH' W. 

VAHIT AHI or COOK LAGOON, lying 33 miles N. by W. of 
NukTitavBke,waa discovered by BougainvillB In 176H. The island is 3 miles 
in length in a W. by S. and E. by N. diructiun, and about one mile wide; 
the southern side is a tow reef. 

There are huge clumps of cocoanut trees on the east and west ends. 
The enclosed lagoon is in some parts very shallow and contracted, and 
contains many dry islets. The shore is stesp except on the south side, 
which should not be approached within a quni'ter of a mile. 

Captain Beechey speaks highly of the natives for integrity and good 
nature. 

The north-exiromc is in lat. It*'' 42' S., long, 138° 30' W, 

AKIAKI or THRUM CAP ISLAND, 23 mika W.N.W. of 
Vahitalu, in lat, 1S= 30' S., long, 139° 14' W., was discoveral by Dougain- 
ville in 1768. It is of coral formation, three ijuariers of a mile in length, 
well wooded, and steep all ronnd. AL a mile distant no bottom could be 
obtwned with ,400 fathoms of line. No lagoon could be perceived, and the 
sea ran too high to admit of landing.* 

There were a few hostile natives in 1861, 

The captain of the Frenelj vessel of war Latnot/ie I'i/jitfl reported that 
in 1S61 the French flag was hoisted on the north side. 

• Cnplain JitKchi'j, II.M.S. DIosmm, 1826. 
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AHUNUI or BY AM MARTIN ISLAND.-Thls small 
island was discovered by Caploin IJoechey in tlie Blossom in 1826, and 
nflmei! after tiie controller of th(; nuvy. It in of oval form about 3J miles 
ia diameter, of coral formation, and has a lagoon into which there is no 
entrance. 

Captain IJeechey procured a supply of firewood here, which burnt a long 
time, gave gi-eat heat, and is as hard as lignum vita?. 

The north end is in lal. 19° 37' S., long. 140^ 25' W. 

PARAOA or GLOUCESTER ISLAND, in lat 19° 8' S., 
long. 140° 40' W.. lies 32 miles N.W. by N. of ISyam Martin Island. At the 
Bouth-east angle of the island ia a moral or burying jdnce built of stones, 
but there are no inhabitants. 

"In passing to windward of the idand, the current unexpectedly set so 
strong upon it, that the ship was for some time in imminent danger of being 
thrown on the rocks, and hi.T c-cape is entirely attributable to tbe rapid 
descent of the coral reef, which at times wait almost under her bottom." ■ 

MANUHANGI or CUMBERLAND ISLAND, 30 mife 
W. by S. of Paraoa, in lat. 19° 12' S., long. 141° 16' W., was discovered by 
Wallia in 1767, -who deecribed, it as being (i miles long and \\ miles broail. 
It ifi wooded escept on the south-west side. 

NENGONENGO or PRINCE WILLIAM HENRY 
ISLAND was disco^'ered by Captaiu Wallis in 1765. Duperrey says 
the iiiland is about 5 miles wide east and west. The southern island la 
bare reef on the S.E. and west sides, with a cocoanut grove on the south 
end. 

The south part of the northern island ia bare reef with some high clumps 
of trees on the eastern aide. There is a passage into the lagoon on the east 
ade situated about 4 miles northward of the south point of the island. This 
entrance is about 100 yards wide, and is said to have a depth of 6 &thoms 
water. The lagoon is reported to abound in pearl shell, in which black 
pearls are fonnd.'j' 

Theenstiwintof theJslaml is In Int. \B° 40' S,, long. 141° 45' W. 

HAO, HARPE or BOW ISLAND was discovered by 
Hougainville in 1768 and was visited by Cook the following year, who gave 
the island the latter name from ila resemblance to a bow. Its figure pro- 
tracted upon paper, however, is very irregular, and bears but smaU resem- 
blance to tbe instrument after which the island was named, but to a person 
viewing it as Captain Cook did, the mistake is likely to occur. It is of 

• Captain Beechey, H.M.S. Blostom, 1826. 
t Furia Notice HydroeraphWue, No. 1 of 1880. 
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coral formation, 30 miles long, and has an average breadth of 5 miles, is 
•well wooded on the weather side, but very scantily so on the other, and go 
low in this latter half, that the sea in places washes into the lagoon. The 
only entrance is on the north-west side, by which the Blossom entered, and 
which is sometimes dangerous for boats in consequence of the overfalls from 
the lagoon, especially a short time after high water. The passage may be 
recognised by two straggling cocoanut trees on the western side, and a 
clump of trees on the other. There is good landing for boats inside the 
western entrance point. 

The time of entry depends on the time of high or slack water as the 
velocity of the ebb, when much water has been forced into the lagoon, 
prevents the ship from steering. The lagoon is at all times a difficult place 
to enter with a vessel drawing over 15 feet. It cannot be entered against 
the ebb in a sailing vessel without a breeze which would command a speed 
of at least 6 knots, as the current runs above 4 knots.* 

Approaching from seaward, the state of the current can generally be 
pretty fairly estimated by the ^* tail race " which sweeps to sea about three- 
quarters of a mile ; directly this slackens or ceases the entrance may be 
approached, it is, however, very narrow and contracted by a coral knoll in 
the centre, covered by only 16 feet of water, the trade wind also does not 
always allow a ship to lie well through. The Blossom anchored in the 
north-east part of the lagoon in 10 fathoms, on a broad patch of sand, about 
a quarter of a mile from the shore. 

Supplies consisting of lish and a few fowls and pigs are obtainable, and 
fresh water of an inferior quality may be obtained by digging wells. The 
inhabitants are friendly and obliging. 

The morui on the east side of the entrance is in lat. 18° 3' 38" S. 
long. 140° 59' 15" W. 

AMANU or MOLLER ISLAND, which is separated from 
the north end of Hao island by a channel 9 miles wide, was discovered by 
Captain Bellingshausen in 1829. It is 18 miles long in a north-east and 
south-west direction, and 8 or 9 miles broad. There is an entrance on tlie 
west side to the lagoon. . The natives are friendly. 

The north point is in lat. 17° 40' S., long. 140^ 39' W. 

TWO GROUPS (Marokau, and Ravahere or Dawa- 

haidi) were discovered by Cook in 1773. According to M. Mauruc they 
are vexy low, and each encloses a lagoon. There is a canoe entrance to tlie 
former in the south-eastern part. They are separated by a narrow channel 
in which, however, there is room for the largest ship to Vork. 



♦ See Admiralty plan of Hao or Bow island, No. 1111. 
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The natives are stated to be friendly. 

The Eouth extreme of the southern gi-oup is in lat. 18° 18' S., 
long. 142° 12' W. 

REITORU or BIRD ISLAND was discovered by Cook in 
1769. It isBmall and low nnd fnclosea ft lagoon, aiid resorted to by birds in 
large flocks for inutrlialion. There are no inhabitants. 

The north point is in Int. IT' 48' S., long. 1 13° 7' W. 

HARAIKI, ST. QtTENTIN or CROKKR ISLAND, 

32 miles N.W. by W. of Reitoru, is 4 miles long in a north-west and 
south-east direction, and has a small bout entrance on the south-west side. 
The island ia nninhabited. 

The north point is in lat. 17° 29' S., long. 143" 31' W. 

HIKUERU or MELVILLE ISLAND wh^ discovered by 
Cniitnin Benchey in 1826. IL is low and well wooded and encloses a 
lagoon, into which there is a passage for Knnall boats. 

The uorih-west end is in lat. 17° 35' S., long. 142° 41' W. 

TEKOKOTO or DOUBTFUL ISLAND, ia lat. 17° 20' S., 
long. 142" 37' W., and 16 miles north of Jlelville islimd, was discovered by 
Cook in 1770; it is a circular reef one mile in diameter, on the west point of 
which IS a conspicuoua clump of trees. 

TAUERI, RESOLUTION or ST. SIMON ISLAND 

was discovered by Bonecheo in 1772 and named hy Cook in 1773 after hi^i 
ship. The island is about 4 miles in circumference and eoueists of two 
Email islets, on which are three clumps of coooanot trees, but the greater 
portion of the south and west sides is a bare reef. 

There is a canoe passage into the enclosed lagoon on the norili-west 
side; the inhabitants are few and friendly. The south poiot la in 
hit. 17° 23' S., long. 141° 30' W. 

REKAREKA or GOOD HOPE ISLAND, 38 miles N.W, 
of Taucri, Ln5 miles long in a north-east and south-west direction, and about 
4 miles bioad. There is a boat entrauce to tlie lagoon on the north-east 
side. The island ia well wooded and inhabited hf a few friendly natives. 

The south end is in lat. 16° 51' 8., loug. 141° 55' W. 

MARUTEA or PURNEAUX ISLANDS wore discovered 
by Cook in 1773, they are low and enclose a lagoon : the uorllieru part is 
wooded and the soulhi*rn is a rocky flat. In the north-east part is a boat 
passage. There are but few inhabitants. 

The west point is in lat. 10° 54' S., long. 1 13° 20' W. 



NIHIRU or NIGERI ISLAND, the north poin 
lat. 16'-' 41' S., long. U2° 53' W., is about 7 miles across ar 
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near the south-east purt. The I'eef which surrounda this taliknd esteads a 
considerable distance from the south and south-east points, but forms a deep 
bight just west of the south-east point, 

A strout; ■«orth-eastorly current was experienced ronnd the soutli-easi 
jioint )iy tlie French war vessel I.a Misange* 

FAKAINA or PREDPRIATIE ISLAND was discoverca 
byKotzebuein 1824. It is 4 miles in extent K.N.E. nnd W.S.W., well 
wooded with palm trees, nnd oncloses a lagoon. The centre is in Int. 
\-," .59' S.,long. 140° 8' W. 

ANGATAU or ARAKTCHEFP ISLAND, lying 30 
miles W. by N. of Fitkftina was discovered by BcUingshanspn in 1820. 
The north-wcBt coast is wooded ; landing is effected neai- the west point ; 
with the wind to the northward of east landing ia easier on the south coasl. 
There arc about 200 inhabitants who are friendly. Missionaries have been 
established among them. 

The centre is in lal. ISr" 61' S., long. 1-10" 60' W. 

PUKA PUKA, HONDEN or DOG ISLAND, in 

lat, 14" 50' S., long. 138" 50' W., la a coral island enclosing a lagoon whieh 
communicates with the sea at very high tides only, by means of two channels 
on opposite sides of the island. There are no cocoanut trees on the island 
nnd no inhabitants. 

DISAPPOINTMENT ISLANDS —This group consists of 
two islands, the easternmost named Niipuka and the western Tetopoto. 

NEipuka is formed of islets, connected by a coral reef of irregular form 
enclosing n lagoon. 

The east and west sideK are well wooded, but the south aide is almost 
entirely devoid of vegetation. There is a landing place about one mile 
from the west point. The inhabitants, about bo in number, are hostile. 

The norl.h-west point ia in lat. 14° 9' S„ long. 141" 14' W. 

Tetopoto lies about 12 miles W.N.W. of Napnka, from which it ie 
visible. The island is thickly woodod with large trees and is about a 
square mile in extent, having no lagoon, and probidily not ]ic!'manently 
inbabiled. 

TAKUME or WOLKONSKY ISLAND is low, and 
encloses a lagoon, into whieh there is no enti-ance, The inhubilants arc 
few in number and harmless. There is a landing place for boats on the 
west coast about three miles south of the north point of the island. 

The village on the northern part is in lat. 15° 44' S., bug. 142" 9' W. 
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RAROIA or BARCLAY ISLAND— This island k very 
lightly wooded on thy east side, but the north and west sides are cohered 
with vegetation, espeeially aboiit one mile southward of ihe west passage 
and at the south-west point, where the clumps of cocoanut t^ee8 are very 
j'emurkable. The entrance on the west side can be used by large vessels, 
but has numerous patches of eoral, and the tide runs sometimes from 
G to 8 knotfi. Captain Lejenne of the Cassini observes that tiiere is good 
anchorage about one mile S.S.W. of the entrance and near a village among 
the eocoanut trees. 

The inhabitants are friendly. In 1873, at the time of the visit of the 
French war vessel La Mimngc, they were 75 in number. Cocoanut trees 
are extensively cultivated, but pearl fishing was prohibited. 

Pigs, fowls, fish, and water cjin he obtained. 

The south point of the island is in lat. 16° 13' S., long. 142° 31' W. 

TAENGA, HOLT or YEHMALOFP ISLAND is very 

low iitid encloses a lagoon with which there is communication by two 
pas.sages, a small one on the north-east side and the other about IJ miles 
Jrom the south point on the south-west coast, which will adjoit a vessel of 
200 tons. 

The north-east coast is well wooded ; in the southern part of the island 
there are only two patches of cocoanut trees, one on either side of the pass. 
There is a village at the southern extremity of the island whicli was risited 
by the Mesange in 1&73, and the inhabitants were found to be 30 in 
number. 

Tlie pass is in lat. 16° 20' S., long. 143= 11' "W. 

MAKEMO or PHILIP ISLAND was discovered in the 
Mnrt/arct in 1803. It lies W.N.W. and E.S.E., is about 40 miles in 
lengLli, very low, and encloses a lagoon. The north-east part is well 
wooded. 

There are two entrances to the lagoon, one on the north-east side and 
the other on the western side, which are each divided into three aepamte 
channels by two patches of coral. In the K.E. passage any of these may 
be chosen according to the wind. The anchorage is good, and will be 
found westward of the reef which bounds the western iside of the passage. 

The French war vessel La Mesange anchored in 7 fathoms, sand and 
coral, 2 cables S.S.W, of the wharf which hes abreast of a village con- 
taining about 100 inhabitants. A second i*illage lies 15 miles westward of 
the liist-mentioned. There is good anchorage off the mole in 7 or 8 
fathoms, about 2 cables from the shore. This (-lUage is the residence of 
the chief and contains 50 inhabilanls. The Mesaiigc entered the lagoon 
by the N.E. passage, visited and anchoied off each of the villages, and 
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left by the west paasage, in whicli the pilot stated there was not siiHicieiit 
■wiiter for a vessel drawing over 16 feet.* 

The southern part of the island is but a, chain of reefs. 

The western side of the N.E. passage is in Int. IG'' 36' S.. long. 
143" 32' W. 

The western passage is in lat. 16° 26' S., long. 143° 58' W. 

Supplies. — ^'iSh fowls, and good water may be obtained. 

Tid68.~-lt is high water, full and change, in the N.E. passage at 
3 hnura. 

Caution.' — 'J"he ebb tide sets out oE the uoiih-aast pass with great 
strength ; vessels under sail should therefore not attempt to euter except 
with a flood tide. 

KATIU or SAEEN ISLAND is very low, and enelosBS a 
IngooQ into which there are two passages, one in the northern part Bii^tahle 
fnv ships, anil the other, a smaller one, in the south-west part. 

There is no fixed ]}opu1stion. 

The west end is in lat. 16" 22' S., long. 144° 28' \V. 

RAEPPSKY ISLANDS consists of three small islands, ihe 
southernmost of which was discovered by Bellingahaueeu in 1820. 

Hiti, the easternmost, is uuinhabited, and situated in lat. 16' 4£' S., 
long. 144° 9' W. 

TuEuaka, tlie northernmost is uuiiilmbiteil! there is a small paasago 
for boats on the north side. 

The centre ia in lat. 16= 41' S.. long. 144^^ U' W. 

TepotO, the Boutbernraost, is in lat. 16= 48' S., long. 144= 19' W. 

It is reported that Katiu and the RaeSslcy islands are not placed reh'.' 
lively correct on the charts ; as bearings taken gave must impossible reBults 
as to the position of tlie ship.^ 

MOTUTUNOA or ADVENTURE ISLAND— This 
island was discovered by Cook in 177.3. It is very low and encloses a 
lagoon, into which there is a boat paasage at the north-west end. The 
island is occasionally inhabited. 

The north-wost entrance is in lat. 17° 3' S., long. 144° 25' W. 

TAHANEA or TCHITCHAGOFP ISLAND.-This 
Island is about 2.5 miles long in an east and west direction ; about 10 miles 
from the eastern point there are three ship passages into the lagoon ut 
eqnal distances from each other, about a quarter of a mile apart. The 
island is wooded on the north and north-east sides, hut there are few trei!s 
fm the south-east coast. 

' Puris, AiinultB Hjdrographiqnee, No. 639 of 1874. 
+ PnriH, Notice HydrogrBpiiiquL', No. I of IBBQ. 
n 1661S. F 
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Tlie N.W. point is in lat. 16-' 4G' S., long. 144° 58' W. 

ANAA or CHAIN ISLAND v^ns discovered by Cook io 
1769, and althougli one of the smallest i.« the most thickly popiilnttd island 
of the group, and possesses the best cultivation, exporting a quiirter of the 
ex]>orts of ibe whole group. 

It wa.1 formerly believed to contain 5,000 inhabitants, or about half thi? 
population of the whole archipelago, which lai^ number was accounted 
for by the- conquest of the other island?, and taking the inhabitants ns 
- captives; in 1874 the population wus estimated at Ij.'sOO. The whole 
island is one cocoanut grove, and in 1873 copra was expoi-tcd to the amount 
of 900 tons, and appeared likely to inci'ease in qnantity in succeeding 

A great change has been brought about ia the character of these natives 
since the establishment of the Tahitian missionaries in the island ; before 
this period the natives were eannibala. This change was first evinced by 
the treatment of the captives, who were allowed if they' chose to return to 
theu- ovra islands. 

The Soman Catholic mission is established at the vill^i; of Tunhon^ on 
the north psrt of the island; at this villnge also are courts of appeal for the 
archipelago. 

In 1860 the natives cut a passage through the reef for boats to approach 
the village, near a amall circular islet, which is in lat. 17° 20' S., 
long. 145° 30' W. 

On 7th February 1S78 a severe cyclone passed over this island, causing 
a great deal of damage and desti'oying the buildings of the French resident 
o£ the Paumotu orchipelngo. This resident is now stationed at Rotoavu 
village on Fakarava island.* 

FAAITE or MILORADOWITCH ISLAND was dis- 
covered by Bellingshausen in 1819. It ia 15 miles ill length ill a W.N. W. and 
E.S.E. direction and about 5 miles brond ; at the north-west end there is ao 
opening, where small vessels may moor, hut only boats can enter the lagoon. 
The island is well wooded near the western end anil there are some clumps 
of trees on the north and north-east parts, but the southern aide is merely 
reef. 

Good water is in greater abundance here than in the other islands, but 
diliicull to procure. 

The north-west extremity ia in lat, 16" 42' S., long. 145' 22' W. 

FAKARAVA or WITTGENSTEIN ISLAND.-The 
tngoon enclosed by this island is 32 miles long and about 10 tailes wide, 
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n Ibrin, and having two entrances, one at the Dorth-wC8t and 
the other on the syuth-eflBt side. 

On the west side of the encircling reef, are six small islets sittrated about 
a mile from the outer edge of the reef ; the northern and north-western 
coasts are generoUy well wooded and have numerous clumps of eocoanut 



The cyclone of 1^78 passed over this islnnd and caused much damage to 
some of the trees, &e. 

Ngaruae passage on the north-west side is about 7 cables Ijroud, and 
the least depth obtained was 6 fathoms ; it is suitable for the largest ves- 
sels, coral patches however may exist. The east side is bordered with u 
thick grove of eocoanut trees and ou the west side there is a low sandy 
point on which is a pole surmounted by a triangle painted white. Sailing 
vessels should enter or leave during slack water, or with the tide. After 
passing through, Punio reef, which is surmounted by very conapicnous 
block heads and cannot be mistaken, will be observed, and should be left on 
rbe port hand, giving it a berth of nhout 300 yards. About 300 yards 
W, by S. of Punio reef there is a bank with only 3 fathoms water. 

RotOava anchorage 's situated about 5^ miles E, by N. from the 
entrance and may be rccogniseil by a flag staff on a white pyramid, 
visible from 2 to 3 miles. The line between Punio reef and the mole on 
which this pyramid is situated is free of daugera; there arc some rocks 
un either side, but they can all be distinctly seen. Moderate si^ed vesi^els 
anchor in from 7 to 10 fathoms, sand and coral, with the pyramid bearing 
N.N.E., large vessels anchor further to the westward. A coral reef with 
9 feet water, mai'ked by ii white buoy, is .fituated IJ miles W.S.W. from 
ihe mole extending from the pyramid. 

The anchorage is excellent in winds from W.S.W. through north to S.S.E. 
South-easterly winds raise a slight sea, but with winds between S.S E. and 
W.S.W. the sea is heavy. The vilkge of Rotoava contains about 150 
inhabitants. 

The French resident foi' Ihe Pauuiotu archipelago is stationed at 
Pakarava and lives ut liutuava village,* The pyramid at Kotoava is in 
lat. le'' 2 S., long. 145° 36' W, 

Supplies. — Pigs and fowls are procured with difficulty. Fairly good 
water is found by dig^ng. Fish caught in the lagoon should not be eaten 
unless pronounced good by the nalivea, many species being poisonons.f 

Tuniakohua, 'li^ passage on the south-east side of the island is not 
recommended for vessels drawing over 15 feet; and with strong winils 
from the south-eastward a vessel should not attempt to sail out. 

* Vnns, Nolite Hj-drogrophiqii?, So. 4 of IR89, 
t Fwriij, NoliiT D)-drogniphi(|ue, No. I oFlsSO 
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Tetamami, the village on the noi-th Biile of the passage, has 140 
iuhahitHnts ; fowls, piga ami eggs Are obtainahlo in siaaill quantities and 
good watef eneily obtalttod by digging. 

Anchorage. — The anchorage north-west of the village is Hppi'oached 
by passing northward of two liaaks nearly dry, Vesspls should anchor 
close to the sbore in from 6 to 8 futboms, bottom sunj and corul. This 
anchorage is exposeii to north-westerly wiiids. 

HARAKA ISLAND. — This island was discovered by Captain 
Ireland ill 18111 and isabttut It miles in lenglh in a. uorth-weat and soutb- 
■east direction. The northern roasts are wooded, and on the south side 
are eeven small wooded islets. There is an entrance into the lagoon on the 
north-west side in lat- 16^ i' S., long. 144" 59' W., navigable for vessels of 
100 tons. The ebb tide runs very strong'. A small village is situated near 
tbe pass. 

KAUEHI or VINCENNES ISLAND.— This islaad was 
discovered by Captain Fita-Roy ici tbe Beirj/k in 1833. It h 12 miles 
long north iind aotith, by Q miles wide, and has an opening into tjic lagoon 
on the south side with 15 fatboms water ; there is good anchorage m the 
.norlh east part near a hrge grove of cocoannt trees. 

On tbe suuth-ea^t part is a higb clump of trees, tbe remainder of the 
island is covered with a growth of bushes 10 or 12 feet high. 

The unchnrage is in lat. lo" aO' S., Imig. 145'^ 8' W. 

TAIARO or KINGS ISLAND, in lai. 13° 46' S., 
loa^'. 144^ 37' W., was also discovered by Captain Filz-Rrty in 1835. It is 
low, nearly circular, about 3 miles in diameter and covered with trees and 
shrubs, which surround a lagoon into which however there is no entrance^ 

ARATIKA or CAKLSHOFP ISLAND was discovered by 

Eoygewi-in in 172L', and was rnmpd Carlshoff by Kotzebne in his second 
Tidya^e. This island is 8 miles in length east and west, and the highest 
point at the south-western end is 12 feet above low water, and thickly 
Tvooilpd. There are two entrances, one on the west side, the olher a boat 
*!ilriince on the east, 

Tcmaketa 'he western passage is about 200 yards long and from 
liO lo 80 yards wide and appeared safe, the entrance may be recognised by 
being bordered on the south side by tbe lai-gest of the wooded islets of tbe 
■wot coast, and on the north l>y a small cluster iif trees.' 

Tbe west point of tbe island is in lat. 15° 33' S., long. 145° 34' W. 

TOAU or ELIZABETH ISLAND is about 20 miles in 
length cast and west, and has two large ojienings on the east aide. The 
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north-wesl coaat ia well wooded, on the south side Ibere is a ciriall wood 
about.4 iniles eastward of the west point, eastward of ibis wood the sea 
breaks continuously on the reef which is Bcarcely ever dry. Tlie north 
coast ie well wooded at intervals, the gi'eatest space without vegetation 
is just to the westward of Otuiii the southern passage. 

Orepa passage i^ the nortliemmost of the two eastern passages and 
is adapted for any sized vessels, but should not be entered against the tide. 
Tliere is anclioi'i^e on either side insido this passage. 

Otlini passage is the easternmost und has room for small vci^elt^ 
to work in, the eddies run. very strong and have heeii iell 4 miios outside 
the entraneo. The anchonige is soiiihwaril of the passage.* 

Matariua andloraigS, which appears to affoi-d shelter in all winds. 
is situated iji tlie north-west part of tite lagoon, aud being a stimewhat 
conlined anchorage, vessels should moor and secure to the corah 

NIAU or GREIG ISLAND, the north point of which is in 
lat. 16° 7' S., long. 116^ 23' W., is about -1 miles north and south, welt 
wooded and visible for a distance of 10 or 12 miles. 

The cyclone oi 1S7S is !:aid to have totally destroyed this island; many 
of the inliabilauls were washed iuto the lagoon by the snrf and drcwned ; 
a few were saved by tying themselves to trees.'l' 

KATJKURA or AURA ISLAND !« about 20 miles in extent 
uorth-west and south-east ; upon the north and south aides (especially 
the latler) a severe hurricane in 187S caused some enormous blocks of 
coral (some 30 feet high) to be washed up by the sea, these blocks are 
visible for about 10 milec. 

The western point of the island is well wooded, although the tops of a. 
great nitmhev of trees are broken.* 

There is a boat entrar.ce on the WA'.\\'. side. 

The west point is in lat. IS'^ 40' S., Scmg. 116' .51' V^'. 

APATAKI or HAGEMEISTER ISLAND, the N.e; 

point of which is in Int. 15' 18' S., long. 146" 15' W., was discovered by 

Captain Ilngemoisler in 1B30. It is about 17 miles in extent north and" 

iQth, and has three passes on its west side, leading into the lagoon, the 

I southern pass named Pnkaka, and the northern named Teh ere, are 

I navigable for large vessels; the middle pass can be usei! only by gmall 

vessels, and with dilEcnlty. In I'akaka pass there are two buoys moored- 

opposite the village. Population, about 50. 



• Paril, Nolii* Hjdrograplii.ine, So. I of IBBO. 
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ARUTU A or RITRICE ISLAND is about 20 miles In estent 
OBjtt and WL'nt, On the eaxt eide iheiv is a long passage called Brovaki, 
wliicli gives arcess to the liigoon to small vessels. 

*I"lio ii«l.ive>" iiri! of Taliitiftn origin. 

Till' soulli iioinl is in Int. 15" 26' S., long. \U\° 1 i' W. 

TIKEI or ROMANZOPF ISLAND k a small wooded 

L eoral island about 10 miles in clrcunifcreDC^ and liaving no lagoon. It b 

I jnhabitcii by about 20 ti»tive« from ilie adjoining islands of Ura audTiokea. 

' From llietn ii few fowls, fggR, aiid pigs, can lie procured. There is 

landing on the w^8t side, with the prevailing easterly wind.* 

Thf centre is iu lal, 14° 56' S., long. 144° .33' W. 

KING GEORGE ISLANDS wiis the name applied by Cook 
to two islands immt'il respeetlvely Ura or Takapoto and Tickea or 
Takiii'da; ihi'y liad, however, bscn previously discovered. Tiokea was 
«icn by Itoggeweiii in 1722. 

tJra or TakapOtO is 13 milea long N.N.E, and S.S.W., and has do 
linssagi' into the lagoon. 

Ituuii^ cau land at a jtloce named Fakatopatere about 5 cables nortb- 
eBHtwni'd of the south point of the island. There is also landing 2 or 3 
miles funlitr to the northwaril on a iiatl of the reef named Okukina.* 

Thii Hoiith poini. is in !at. 14° 44' S., long. 145° 14' W. 

Tiokea or Takaroa is 15 miles in length, N.E. and S.W., and on 
the south-west side is an entrance named Tehavavoa which will admit vessels 
of fent (li-niight. A large white pyramid situated near a wharf in liie 
interior of the lagoon is visible from seaward, and is a good mark for the 
entrance, in which the tiile seldom runs strung enough to prevent a vessel 
■ fi-om entering far enough to anchor, when she can either be wai'pcd in or 
wait until the flood tide, and secure to the wharf. 

The moorings iu the wharf are very safe, even witli winds blowing from 
theenlmuce; the inhabitants yay, that during the cyclone of 1S78, when 
the sea swept away the houses near ihe wharf, not one vessel, well secnreid, 
was in any danger, for the water coming from the land formed a counter 
I euri¥nt which kept the shiiwaway from Ihe wharf; but with strong westerly 
vinds it is better to haul further iu.* 

Supplies. — I'"sh, fowls, aud eggs can be obtained and water is 
abundant. 

Tlie flag slafl'near the pyramid is in lat. li" 27' S., long. 145° 0' W, 

MANIHI or WATERLAND ISLAND was probably 
fescovered by Le Maire and Schouten in 1616, and is about 13 miles 
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in length N.E, and S.W.; on the south-west side k a passage called 
Pacua, 

Manj' cocoanut trees were seen on the island and freah water caa he 
procnred on the S.W. side, where the land is ahout half a mile wide. No 
soundings could be obtained with 100 fathoms of line eloae to the I'eef. 

The cyclone of 1S78 caused great destrnction among the cocuannt trees 
of this island. 

The east endia in lat. 14° 23' S., long. 115° 60' W. 

AHII or PEACOCK ISLAND.— The coral belt of this island 
is similar lo that lust described, iind is about half a mile in width. TLo 
greatest lenglli is about 13 miles, and there is an entrance for bonis into 
the lagoon on the west side. 

The west point is in 1st. W 33' S., long. 116° 24' W. 

NAIRSA, VLIEGEN, or DEANS ISLAND.-This 

island, called Kangiroa by the islanders of the eastern I'auniotus, is 
generally known by the natives of the island as Rahiroa. 

The coral belt is very nuritiw and encloses an extensive lagoon about 
40Wles in length, E.S.E. and W.N.W., into which there are three passages, 
two of which are navigable by large vessels. 

Tivaru is the name of a paasage for small craft and boats situated on 



the west o 
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Avatoni entrance is the westernmost of the two openings into 
the lagoon on the north side of Nairsa island, and is near the north-west 
point. This pussagc is navigable by large ships, but it is advisable to go 
through with a favourable tide, as the eddies are sometimes strong ; the least 
depths obtained by the French war vessel La Memut/e were 6^ fathoms 
at the entrance, and 8f fathoms near the inner part of the passage. 

A little northward of the inner point of the passage, on the east side, is 
a mole or wharf congtructed of coral slabs, at which small vessels unload 
when prevented by the current from entering the lagoon." The village of 
Atimaro com ine noes at this inner point, and extenila eastward for 500 or 
600 yanlH. At the easlam end of the village a second mote has been built 
upon some reefa nearly level with the water, and enclosing a space in 
which the native small craft take shelter from the heavy sea which sets in 
with strong winils from the south-eastward. 

The village of Atimaro contains 200 inhabitants, who possess ten 
schooners of from 8 to 12 tons. The village formerly on the western shore 
of the passage has been abandoned. 



* This mole vas demolished \>y the cyclooi 
1 grsphique. No. 1 of IE80. 
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Facing the passage on entering ia a wooded islet, on eitbor side of whicL 
I there is a channel. Shoiil water extends off tlie norlh-eaBt point of tMs 
■'islet, uiid also off the inner ea^t point of tlie pnssage, but botli dajigers are 
idifltioclly visible. 

/,« Mimnge used tlie eastern channel, between the islet and the village, 

in going Trom tbe oul«r to the inner anchorage. 

Anchorage. — There is anchorage in the passage ofi the outer wliarf, 

■in ii'l I'liihunis, The strength of the ebb stream here was found to be 

\ IctioIh. The inner anchorage off the east end of Atluai'o village is about 

I.2D0 yards olf the second mole, and a little to t.lm northward of it. 

Knleniig by the eastern channel, give the village point a berth of 80 to 
\ 100 yards. 

Small craft anchor about 80 yards from the wharf in 5\ fathoms, and 
lecui'o lo an anchor on the coral northward of the wharf. 

Wirh eaatprly winds the currents, which usaally set to the westward, are 
fccblti iienr Nairsa islajid. 

Tiputa or Atifareura entrance is the easternmost of the two 

openiugs on the north side of Kabiioa island ; it is nnrrower than Avatoni 
eutrunce, more tortuous, and the currents are stronger, but, ia reported 
practicable for large vessels. There is a bare islet a little westward of the 
Ltuner pitrt of the passage. 

I On lh[> north shore of the lagoon, and at abont half a mile eastward of 
FrSptita entrance, is a small mole, which gives the native craft sufficient 
shelter iigiiiiist the sea from the south-east. 

Anchorage. — The anchorage is about 2\ cables off shore to the 
r eastward of the mole in 10 or 11 fathoms, coral and sand. 

Tiputn village is to the eastward of Tiputa entrance; the inhabitants 
aturaber 300, who possess 13 schooners of from 6 to 15 tons. 

In thr Avatoni and Tiputa entrances the tidal streams cause strong rips 

eddie.^ (opape), which are dangerous for boats; during the Hood they 

c found at the inner parts of the entrances, and during the ebb near the 

(liter priT'ts. 

Dangers. — A coral bank was seen at ahout 3 miles S.S.E. of the 

Iwooded islet of Avatoru ; and a second bank lying about S. by E. J E. 

rom Tiputa entrance, distant 8 miles, which the natives report to be of a 

Ijorodur sliape, about 150 or 200 yards in diameter, and to have 2j fathoms. 

D other dangers in the lagoon are known either to the natives or pilots. 

indings of 17 and 19 fathoms were taken about Smiles south of 



* Parif, Antiales Hvclrogrnpliitiues, No. 533 pf 1671. 
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TIKEHAU or KRUSENSTERN ISLAND is BomewLui 

circular in form, about 10 miles in diameter, and dialing uislieJ by bnviog 
a amuU island thickly overgiuwo with trefs, situated iu the centre of the 
lagoon. 

Tuheiava pass ca the west side iu suitable for llie Itirgeet vessels, 
luid is in lal, 14° 58' 8., bug. 148° 14' W. 

MATAHIVA or LAZAREPF ISLAND Is the western- 
most island of the Low archipelago, iiiid was discovered by Bellingshausen 
in 1820. There is a boat entrnnce on llie north-west side. The island is 
well wooded, and in the north-west part there is a village, 
Tbc west point is in Int. 14' 64' S., long. U8° 40' \V. 
MAKATEA or AURORA ISLAND, the north point of 
which is in lat. 15° 48' S., lon<;. HS" 13' W., is a coral island uplifted ; 
the perpendicular cHft' appears worn intt) caverns, and the height is 
li30 feet, rendering it visible for a distance ot 20 miles. The coral shelf is 
£00 feet in width on the north side of the island, and grodiinlly diminishes 
in width towards the western part. The north, eoat, and west sides of the 
island present perpendicular clifEs, but the south aide descends lees 
abruptly. The island is covered with vegetation and some large trees, 
and portions 01% cultivated.* 

On the western side of the island there are several small openings in the 
encircling reef, through which landing is practicable for boats during 
strong easterly winds. When between two very wooded summits on the 
western side of the island, the reeE will be found steep-to, and can be 
approached to within 60 yards, thus avoiding the heavy sea and stmng 
current. 

There is Bjwd to be an anchorage northward of the west point oF the 
i!5land.t 

The village is sitoated in & bay iu the middle of the east const of the 
inland and consists of about 30 houses. 



• Paris, Notice HjdrographJquB, No. 14 of tS83. 
t Paris, AnnaleB Hydrogruphique. No. 533 of ie7J. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Marquesas islands. — Scattebed islands keak the 

EQUATOE. 





Vaktation in 1885. 


• 


Fatu-hiva 


- 5 ^5 E. 


Penrhyn island 


^ 7 26 E. 


Eiao - 


- 5 25 E. 


Jarvis island 


- 6 45 E. 


Caroline island - 


- 6 40 E. 


Palmyra island 


- 6 55 E. 

• 



MARQUESAS ISLANDS. 

The Marquesas archipelago is composed of two tolerably distinct groups, 
lying in a general north- west and south-east direction, between the parallels 
of T 50' and 10° 35' S., and the meridians of 138° 25' and 140° 50' W. 
They are all high and of volcanic origin, and' may be seen in clear weather 
at a distance of from 50 to 60 miles.* 

The southern group was discovered by Mendana in 1595, who named 
them the Islas de Marqtiesas de Mendoga in honour of the viceroy of 
Pei-u, who had despatched the expedition. 

The southernmost island was first sighted and named La Madalena by 
Mendana, who imagined it to be a portion of the Solomon islands dis- 
covered by him twenty-eight years previously. His first interviews with 
the natives were friendly, but the brutality of one of his men, led to an 
outbreak and great slaughter. 

Three others of the southern group were also named by him San Pedro, 
Santa Christina, and La Dominica. The remaining island, named Fatu-huku 
or Hood island, was named by Cook in 1774 after a midshipman, afterwards 
Lord Hood, who first saw it. 

The north-west group, consisting of six islands named respectively 
Ua-pu or Adams island, Ua-Huka or Washington island, Nukuhiva or 
Marchand island, Motu-iti or Hergest rocks, Eiao or Masse, and Hatutu 
or Chanal island, was not discovered till 1791 by Captain Ingraham, of the 
American ship Hope, of Boston. 



* Sec Admiralty charts:— Pacific ocean, general, No. 2683 ; Pacific ocean, S.E. sheet 
Kg. 783 ; Marquesas islands, No. 1640. 
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A few weeks later, Captain Marchand, of the French ship Ija Solide, 
also diacnvered tiiem, and called one of them ]\Iarchand islaad, naming t!ie 
whole group lies de la Revolution. 

In 1792 Lieutenant Hergest in the transport i>a(S//fM surveyed them, 
and in 1793 Captain Josiah Roberta, of the American ehip Jefferson, 
gave them the name of ff-'aakington islands, a name also applied to 
TJa-Huka by Tngraliara, their first discoverer. 

The Miirnuesas, although of volcanic formation, have no active volcanoes, 
aud do not appear to be subject to earthquakes ; they are all high and the 
land IB veiy iiTegular and broken. The greater number of the mountains 
are in the interior, and vidgea extend from them to the coasts, between 
whiuli are valleys more or less fertile, in which the different tribes are 
established. The natives do not appear to have any form of government, 
each tribe living separately aud independently, from tliia reason quarrels 
and wars a f q nt At different periods variouff niiBsiouaries have 
enduavom d bl 1 heraselves, but with little success ; this isprobably 

owing in a <ne m n e to the bail advice and example of the white 
deserters f m all n «iels, wliich people are found living amongst them 

in the sam man d aiding In their disputes and wars. 

The so e g J f h Marquesas group was ceded to Franco in May 
1342, and a military colony was eistablished at Tal-o-hae bay in Nukuhira, 
but the result was in no way commensurate with the expense of the estab- 
lishment and it was abandoned in 1859. 

The group is now governed by a French resident at Ta'i-o-ha6. His 
orders are carried out by the native chiefs. The inhabitants of Dominica 
were troublesome until 1380, when their submission was secured by a 
military expedition under Admiral Du Petit TLouars," 

Niikuhiva or Marchand is the principal island of the group, and 'I'ai-o- 
hae is now the principal settlement. The whole of the group is pecidiarly 
a<lapted for tlie growth of cotton, which is sent either to New Zealand or 
San Francisco for shipment to Biirope. 

A line of American schooners, fore and aft rigged, having a contract 
with the French goverunieut for carrying iho mails, rnn monthly from .San 
Francisco lo Tahiti, calling at Ta'i-o-hae, making tho passage to the latter 
place in seventeen days, and ihence to Taliili in four days; the retura 
passage (torn Tahiti direct to San Francisco is accouiplislied in twcnly- 
seseu to thirty-three dayy. These schooners bring as cargo, lumber and 
auudries, returning with cotton and fungus, tlie latter artitle being for the , 
Chinese market. 



' U.S. HyiltogrHpliiii Notice, No. 62 iif !S82. 
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The climate of these islands must alwnys be very sultry ; notwitli- 
atanding this it appears very healthy aiid the Europeans living here stale 
that such is the case, un assertion which h j ustitied by their appearance. 

WINDS.- — From April to October the south-east trade wind, called by 
the natives Uia-to-ha prCTails in the vicinity of these islands. The general 
direction is E.S.E., but it varies between east and S.S.E. During the rainy 
season, from November t« January, the wind ia more to the fiouthwardi anil 
fresh S.S.W. winds with etiualls are experienced, lasting three or four days. 
From October to April, the prevailing wind, called by the natives (»'«, is 
from E.N.E. veering and hauling between east and M.N.E. The wind 
aometimcE gets to the west of north, when it is apt to turn into a gale. 
Gales are, however, of i-are occurrence. 

THE CURRENTS are usually to the westward, between W.N.W. 
and W.S.W., with a velocity of about hjlf a knot an hour, sometimes, how- 
ever, attaining a velocity of 3 knots. During westerly winds their directioii 
sometimes changes. After a week of north-westerly winds, a current 
setting to the eastward at the rate of 3 knots an hour was observed in 
Bordelai^ strait, 

DIRECTIONS.— All these islands are high and steep to, and only 
ordinary prectiutions are necessary in navigating ; sailing vessels, however, 
should not approach the land too closely, even with a fresh breeze, as the 
wind sometimes dies away suddenly and the swell and current set towards 
the projecting points. Vessels working to windward for Nukuhiva shoulil 
never stand to the northward of the parallel of that island, as there they are 
likely to encounter calms and strong westerly currents. When boating to 
places situated to windward it ia best to skirt the shore as closely as pos- 
aible, aa a considerable counter-current may be found, but the heavy broken 
seas encountered near the projecting points might render the course unad- 
visable for a loaded boat. 

Pilots H.re hardly necessary in this group, but they may greatly assist 
sailing vessels in making a port by their knowledge of puffs and shifts of 

Supplies, — Cattle ai-e abundant on the islands of Nukuhiva and 
Tau-ala. The Roman Catholic mission has about 1,500 sheep on the island 
of Ua-pu, and a number on Hiva-oa or Dominica Island. Eiao is also st^tcked 
with cattle. 

Population. — The result of a census taken in 1879 gave the total 
population of the Marqueeas islands as 5,754, of whom 109 were Europeans, 
69 Chinese, 132 Polynesians, and the remainder natives. 

PATU-HIVA or MAGDALENA ISLAND, the aouthem- 
illost of the Marquesas group, is 8 miles in length, north and south, and 
4 miles wide ; the highest point is 3,675 feet above the sea. 
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The eastern side of the island is extremely rugged, steep riilgea coining 
down fi-om Ihe central mountain, and terminating in high precipices over 
the sea. Very Sew of the valleys oi" gorges appear to reach the beacli, 50 
thai, independent of a dangerous aurf which dashes against the ivx-ks, 
landing would be impracticable. On tlie north and south aides of the 
island, the land slopes more regularly towards the sea, but there is no 
landing. 

Point Venus, on the south side, is a perpendicular rocky cliff about 
1,900 feet high overhanging ihe sea, which breaks within a few yards of 
its base ; from some points of view the break assumes the appearnnce of a 
reef extending out further than it really does.* 

Anchorages.— i' here are two anchorages on t!ie west coast ; one 
ill Omoa or Bon Repoa bay, near point Venus, and the other in Hana-vave 
or Virgins bay about 4 miles to the northward. Both bays are entirely 
open to the westward, and when westerly winds are threatened, it is 
necessary to put to sea, 

Omoa or Bon RepOS bay is easily found, being at the south- 
west extremity of the island ; the nortliern headland is a point of bliu^k 
rock 100 feet high. The anchorage is not of the best, and a heavy sui-f 
rolls continually on the beach, but Iwnding can be efl'ected on the racks on 
either side of the bay, according to the direction of the swell.t 

Directions. — -A. slender rock of remarkable appearance rises vertically 
above the huts that line the shore; steer for this rock hearing east; the 
gendarmerie flag-staff will soon be seen and should be kept open a liftle 
to the northward of the rock. Anchor near this alignment in 9 oi- 10 
fathoms, 1 J cables from the shore. 

A stream which comes down about the miildle of the beach produces 
quite a current, setting out of the hay.J 

Supplies, — Water can be obtained, hut with difficulty, as boats mni^t 
lay a considerable distance from the beach where the stream comes down. 
The valley, which winds up among the hills from the bottom of the bay, is 
very beautiful, being covered with the rich foliage of tropical fitiit tree.s, 
whilst the native cottages and huts, sheltered under the bread-fruit, cocoa- 
nut, and orange trees, add greatly to the attractiveness of the scene. 

Fruit of all descriptions are to be procured in sufficient quantities to 
refresh a large ship's company ; but meat and vegetables are scarce, pigs 
and poultry being the only animal food. Tbe inhabitants are about 600 



• CaplalD B. A. Powell, H.M.S. Topait, 1867. 
t See plnn on Admiralty chart, No. 1 640. 
t U. S. Hydrogniphio Notice, No. 62 of 1893, 
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Tha men, who arc of ordinary sUtiire, with good features, are rendered 
hideous by latooing; the women are fairei' than the men, and pleasant 
lookingj as they are only tatooed on the lace, with u few blue marks on the 
lips,* 

Hana-Vave or Virgins bay affords better anchomge than the 
ioregoing ; th^re is a!ao less swell, and landing is easier. t 

Directions. — Having made out the mission chun;h, which can be 
seen from a considerable distance, keep it just open of the high land to the 
northward about E. i N. Anchor in from 19 to 2.3 fathoms soon after 
the outer coast of the island is shut In liy the south-west point of the 
bay, 

The holding ground is good and tho sinialls though violent are not 
dangerous, they blow out of tho buy and vessels only risk being blown off 
the land. 

There ia a sandy beach at the head of the bay, where landing is almost 
nlnrays easy. Boata can also land alongside some flat bkck rockB on the 
north side at the foot of some cliffs from 250 to 400 feet high. 

The southern eslreinity of tho beach is in lat, 10° 27' G" S., long, 
laS'' 39' 5" W. 

Supplies. — Fi-Tiit, pigs, and poultry can he obtained. Waler is 
abundant and can be obtained without difficulty. 

Tides. — It is high watei at full and change at about 3 hours flOniliiules, 
The rise and faU about 3 feet-J 

Caution. — Sailing vessela [Mssing to leewai'd of Fatu-hiva should not 
approar.h the land nearer than 3 miles as they are likely to be exposed to 
very strong sqnalls off Haaa-vave and afterwards to calnLs and a hea\'y 

THOMASSET ROCK, discovered by the Ari'aiie in 184-1, is 
situated M^ miles E. byN. jJN, from the north point of Fatu-hiva in 
lat. 10° 21' 8., long. 138° 25' W. The top is 13 feet above the sea and 
great caution i* necessary whan navigating in this vicinity at night. 

MOTANE or SAN PEDRO is 5 miles in length N.N.W. and 
S.S.E., 1,(>10 feet high and wooded on the summit. Separated from the 
S.E. point by a narrow boat channel is a large high rock, in lat. 10° 1' S., 
long. 131° 48' W. 

The island has no flsed inhabitants. 



• Captain R. A, Powell, H.M.S, Topa:c, I8( 
t See plan on Adraimlty chart, No. iG40, 
J U. S. Iljdrograpbic Notice, No. 113 of 18SS 
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TAU-ATA or SANTA CHRISTINA ISLAND is 

9 miles long in a north and south dh*ection, aiiil 5 miles acioss iu the 
widest part. . A narrow pidgR of liills, of considerable height^ extends the 
whole length o( the island, the highest summit attaining a height of a,280 
feet There are other ridges, which rise fi'om the sea, and with an eqnal 
ascent, join the main ridge. These are separated by deep nan-ow valleys 
watered by lino streams of excellent water.* 

The inhabitants in IfigO were estimated at 450. 

The formation of the island, having a steep shore on the east, nnil 
numerous valleys on the west sidee, closely reaembles Magdulena island, 
and the facilities for watering and obtaining supplies are about the same. 
There are wild cattle on the mountains, but difficult to get at, and still 
more difficult to carry away when shot. 

Vaitaliu or Resolution bay is situated near the middle of the 

west side of the island and under the highest land. The Frendi settled in 
this bay in 1842, but it is now entirely abandoned, and fort, houses, and 
gardens have fallen into a state of decay. The south point of the hay is 
a steep rock of considerable height, terminating at the top in a peaked hill. 
The north point ia not so high, and rises with a more gentle slope. 

There are two sandy beaches in the bay, divided fi-om each other by a 
rocky point. In each there is a rivulet of excellent water, tlie northei'n 
cove named Vaitahn 13 the most convenient for wood and watering; here 
there is a small ffaterfall mentioned by Quires ; the village in the 
southern cove is named Hanamiai. 

The sea breeze is rarely felt at this anchorage, bnt with northerly wind) 
there is swell enough to cause a vessel to roll disagreeably. The rare 
winds from west and W.N.W., blow directly into the boy, bnt they do not 
produce a correspondingly heavy sea, and with ordinary precautions there 
need be no fear of dragging.* 

Directions — Th l marks for finding this bay ore fort Halley, 
which is built on a 1 1! a I an be seen from along distance when bearing 
between east and b F nd w hrge white houses on the bencli. In any 
ease a vessel placmg h If n he meridian of the west point of Tnu-ata. 
and mnning north o ou h uu il the west eJttrerao of Dominica island 
bears N. by W. f W., or until Bordelais strait appears completely closed, 
will be off Hesohition bay. 

Sailing vessels fr(.>m the eastward with the trade wind should pas^ 
northward of the island and mn down the coast. The breeze drawing 
along the land will carry them almost to the entrunee. Entering the bay 
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they should skirt, as closely as possible, the northern point, which is 
uteep'to. Whilst working in they eliould watch the putfs earefullj-, as 
veeseU ure often struck hy the gusls from the hills when in staya. 

Anchorage. — The Tnpane anchored in 2G fathoms, with west point rf 
Dominica ialanil bearing N.N. W. ; north point of bay N, by W. ; ?onlh point 
of bay S. by W. ; am! extreme of lend S, by W. J W. ; and remained here two 
(lays without expeileneing any dlfficnlty from the aweM, or squalls from the 
mouTitains. There is no doubt, however, that a heavy swell sets in from 
the so nth -west.' 

TJie best anchorage is in from 10 to 13 fathoms, sand, off the ravine 
with the two cocoa-nut palms. The violent gusts down tlie valley may cause 
n vpAsel anchored on a sloping bottom to drogoS*, but if anchored well to the 
northward she will clear the south point of the bay. 

Landing. — Bouts can land on the beach in the southern ixirt of the 
bay, where there ia no coral, wliile the weather ia fine, but the usual 
landing place is at tlte steps cut in the rock to the northwanl of the 
beach. t 

The landing- pi ace— constructed by the French authorities at con- 
siderable expense — has been washed away, and there are other marks oi 
destruction by the waves. Reports any that vessels have been driven to 
sea by the force of the violent gusts down the valleys, and altogether the 
bay has such a bad character that whalers seldom enter, although it is 
believed to be the only place where ships are advised to anchor. 

Hapatoni bay, t*" """les south of Resolution bay, is a had 
oiiohorage occasionally used by whalers. A rock shaped like a tower on 
the south point of the bay, marks the entrance. Boats land in a little 
(ireek sheltereil by a point. A small stream of inferior water runs over 
the rocks, where landing ia difficult and taking in water a complicated 
operation. 

BORDELAIS STRAIT, separating Tau-nla from Hiva-oa. is 
2i mili'j" wide, and both si?Ies are clear and safe. There is always a fresh 
brePKO aud a relatively rough sea in this channel. The current sets 
gencrallv to the westward with a velocity of from 2 to 3 knots, at which 
time it is almost impossible to beat through to the eastward. When 
westerly winds have prevailed for some time the current ia reversed and 
sets eastward with about the ?aine velocity.! 

HrVA-OA or DOMINICA ISLAND.— This island is the 
moat feitile and populous, as well as the most important for lis production. 



■ Cuptaln R. A. Powell, H.M.S, Tnpaze, 1867. 
t P- 8, HjdrogTBphia Notice, So. 62 of 1882. 
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of tbe wholo group. It 13 21 miles long east and west, with an average 
breadlh of 6 miles. 

The French hava no settlempnt on Dominica, but there ai'e two or 
tbree priests on the island, one of whom slated that they had fntii-ely 
■ffiiled in mnkiug converts, and that in his opinion (htre waa not a 
native Christian, He also described the inhahilauts as being inveterate 
cnnnibals, always at war with each other, much addicted to drnnkenneas 
ftnd olher bad habits. The prieals had succeeded in cultivating cotton, and 
had lately sold their produce for 2,000/. 

The island has some well-watered beautiful valleys, and was described as 
being extremely rich, and well suited for coffee, sugar, and other tropical 
productions.* 

In 1S60 the native population of Hiva-oa was estimated at 2,500. 

Cape Balguerie is the eastern jioint; the hill rise^ above it to the 
height of 1,280 feet, and at the foot are sevei'al ifolatod rocks, ihe 
northernmost of which is in the shape of a truncated cone. The coast 
to the westward of this consists of barren cliff and white sandy beach 
without shelter or inbabitanls for a distance of 5 miles, at which distance 
is situated Perigot buy. 

Fuamau or P6rigOt bay may be i-ecognised by its wooded 
amphitheatre and the mountains round, the western one of which is 
2,820 feet higli. The hill on the east side is 575 feet high and sur- 
mounted by an obelisk or column. The Roman Catholic mission and the 
fort on the west side of the bay are also good uarks.f 

About 1^ cables from the cast point are the Jacqaemart rocks, but 
coming from the westward they cannot be distinctly made out. Although 
the depth between these lacka and llie point is from 7 to 11 fathoms, it is 
advisable to pass westward of them. Sailing vessels should invariably 
observe this rule as the wind is very apt. to die away near the land. 

AnchoragS. — The best anchorage is in fi-om 10 to 12 fathoms with 
tlie following bearings: the west point of the bay in line with the east 
point of Hood island N, by W. J W. ; and the obelisk on the east point of 
ihc bay E. j S. 

During the years 1880 and IfiSl the French war vessel Ckaeseur 
anchored frequently at Perigol buy in all kiuda of weather. There is 
always a swell, and with the wind to the northward of east vessels will roll 
very disogrecably. 

With a fresh breeze from NJE. to N.N.W. the sea becomes heavy in the 
bay. Tbe holding ground is very good. Steamers have little dilHculty in 



• Captain B. A. Powell. H .M.S. Topazr, 1 
t Set plan on Admiralty cbart, Ko, 1610, 
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' putting to sea, but sailing vessels often fiad some ditficulty, especially 
during the aeasini o( N^. winds, from October to April ; the land breeze 
'i frequeuliy fails, and as the swell and tbe current set directly agaiDsl the 

^^K west point there is great difficulty in doubling it. 

^^1 Landing on the open beach is very difficult and often impossible. 
^^r Boats usually lund on the east side on a small beach protected by some 
' rocka which extend to the soul b- west ward ; the place is marked by a con- 

spicuous tree The hay is rery populous but has few resources. 
''■ The Coast.— Proceeding along the coast to the westward there ia s 

^^L wide bay called by the natives Huna-hepu, then a small wooded bay called 
^^^1 Jaone, and further on the inhabited hay of Nna-o-he. Then come Ma-tura 
^^Hsnd Sha-cahe bays, the latter of which ia said to afford anchorage for 
^^B small TesdcU, and may be recognised by the iron-wood trees which cover 
^^B Ihe western cape. 

I^H^ Westward of Sha-nahe is the large open bight of Haua-paa-owa, where 
■ here is neither landing nor anchorage. There is a church and a few hats 
among the trees. 

I To the westward of this bight the coast trends directly to the northward 
tbr a distance of about 2 miles to the northernmost point of the island. 
Beyond this point the general trend of the coast is east and west. 
Rock. — About 5 cables N. by E. from the north point is an iwlated 
rnck, just awash, on which the sea breaks continually ; there is plenty of 
water between the rock and the coast. 
Hana-te-KUT bay lies l^ miles to the westward of the before 
mentioned rock. Coming fvom the westward the chnrch in the middle rf 
the beach is a good mark. Hood island bears N. ^ E. from the east point 
of the hay. 

The anchorage is in 6J fathoms, midway between the two sides of the bay. 
Landing place. — Boats can land without difliculty on the western 
part of tbe beach, neai' a small stream of excellent water.* 

Sana-iapa bay affords good anchorage, with suffldenl shelter during 
N.E. winds, and the holding ground is good. CJood marks for distinguish- 
ing this bay are Borne island, -jg feet high, situated off the west point of 
the bay, and a fine cascade, which can be seen from seaward at a distance 
of 10 miles, situated about one mile westward of the bay. The anchorage 

Pis in 10 or 11 fathoms, with the east point of the bay in line with Hood 
island. Boats land on the eastei-n end of the beach, behind a little point of 
rocks, around which, and at a distance of about 100 yards, there is a line 
of breakers which must be left on the port hand going io.| 

A line stream of water flows into the bay close to the landing place. 



k 



' U. R. Hjdrographic Notice, No. 6a of H 
■ See jilan on Ailmirallj' ohurt, No. 1640. 
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Caution. — The current sets genernlly to the westward, and the wind 
dies away al tiis entrance of the bay, giving place to the land bree/e. 
Sailing vessels, therefore, entering this bay, should work well U> windward 
and run iu with a free wiod, passing about 200 yards from the east point. 
The passage between Borna island and ^the west point is dangerous for 
sailing vegsels.* 

Hana-menulbay is situated near the north-weat point of Hiva-oaj 
it is a double bay separated by a high cliff of dark rocks like an enormons 
tower. The bay is much used by whalers, aud may be recognised, even at 
night, by the liigh clilf before mentioneU. Sailiug vessels can make this 
anchorage without difficulty, for the sea breezes draw round the east point 
of the bay. In putting to sea, they should take advantage of the land 
bi-eeze, or kedge out.f 

With the wind from 8.E. to eaat the sea is smooths with a N^. wind 
the swell \s felt in the bay, but the eea is rarely heavy. The land breeze 
ordinarily makes at about 7 p.m. and subsides at daylight. 

Anchorage. — The beat anchorage is in the eastern bay, in 1 1 f athomii, 
with the west point of the hay a little open of Tower rock. Landing is 
easy and there is un abundance of good wat«r. 

I Coast. — From the western point of Hana-menu hay, the west coast of 
Hiva-oa curves away to the southward and south-eastward for about 12 
mile?, to the south-east point |of the island, named Hiva-oa point. Im- 
mediately to the north-eastward of the point i.s a deep bight named 
Vi-pi-hai or Traitors bay. 

In the Borth-west part of the bay is the small rocky island of Hanake, 
which is about 120 feet high and very ateep to, 

To the westward of the island the coasts of the bay are constantly ex- 
posed to the winds and sea, and anchoring is impossible near the shore; 
landing is always very difficult, if not impossible. 

Taa-tlll-lm bay is situated to the eastward of Haoake island, and is 
not easy to make out if coming from the eastward. 

An excellent mark for recognizing this bay is a steep grassy slope on the 
west aide of the head of the bay, with several houses and buildings on the 
summit, called a fort by the authorities in charge. In 1883 the fort eon- 
tainet! four brass howitzers, and was manned by un officer and 3.5 men.^j 

The extreme of Hiva-oa point in line with the eastern eitreme of Taii- 
ata island, leads nearly up to the entrance. Having left the island about 
300 yards on the port hand, the entrance will be seen ahead; the westeiu 



' TJ. S. Hy4TographieNoace,No.flaof 1882. 

t See plan on Aamiralty chart, No. 1840. 

t Reniork book, Liuutcnant D- A. Wright, H.M.S, KmgJUher, 1883. 
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entrance point being black, and tbe cajitern a low flat point. A fort con- 
structed on the emuinit ol a hill on the west side and a roiid which mns 
along the west aide of the bay are equally good ynides. 

The boy is well sheltered, and there is good anchorage (or vessels of 
medium size j a large vessel could Jiau! in and moor iu all set'urity. The 
holding ground is good. The se;i bi'eezea are never felt, but the swell is 
sometimes disagreeable. "With the wind from S.E. to east, the sea break- 
ing on the west side of the bay Is thrown back against iLe east uide and 
sometimes produces a strong chopping sea.* 

ATinhftrq.gft, — TLe usual anchorage ia in the middle of the bay in 5 
or 6 fathoms. Sailing vessels should skirt the east point at a dislsnco of 
aboat 40 yards, and their headway will thus generally carry them up to 
the anchorage. The land breezes, blowing from north to N.E., generalty 
prevail during the night j they attain their greatest strength in the morning, 
and fall between 8 and 9 o'clock. Sailing vessels going out may profit by 
this circuraBtance. 

Vessels not wishing to enter thebay, can anchor to the southward of the 
entrance, in 17 fathoms, muddy smid, about one mile eastward of Hanake 
island, with the following bearing :« : north point of Motane, S.E. by £, ^ E, ; 
egst point of Tan-ata, S. ^ E. 

Landing place. — Access to the beach is often difficult. The best 
place is on the beach on the cast side. A stream of water on the west side 
affords abundance of good water during the rainy season. 

CurrsntS. — The cunonts get generally to the westward along the 
south coast of niva-oa, but in Traitors bay, llioy follow the trend of 
the const and set towards Uiva-oa point. Alter rain their strength te 
considerably increased owing to the numerons streams which fall into the 
bay. 

Coast. — Between Taa-hu-ku hay and cape Balguerie there is no good 
anchorage, tho coBPt generally consisting of perpendicular cliffs of con- 
siderable height, t 

PATU-HUKU or HOOD ISLAND.— This island was dis- 
covered on board Cook's vessel, the Jlesoluiion, in 1774, by a midshipman 
who was afterwards Lord Hood, and lies about 15^ miles north of Uiva-oa, 
It is 1,180 feet high but of small extent, and consists of a single high, 
and at the summit, flat rock, with a gentle slope from north to south. 

D'Uvviile says that about one mile to the NJJ.W., is a sunken rock 
which breaks in fine weather. The natives gtute that landing is impossible. 
CoQoes ftom tbe neighbouring islands occasionally resort here for fishing 
purposes. 

" See plan on Admirallj chart, No, 1640, 
t U.S. Hjarographic Notice, No. 63 of 1882. 
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UA-PU or ADAMS ISLAND.— Tliis island is about llie some 
size as Taii-uia and equally elevated, bold, and rctcky. The summils of 
many of the niouutaiiis present conspicuous columns, spires, and pionaclcs 
of rock ; the highest point ia 4,042 feet high. In the eouth-cast part 
of the island, ia a remarkable table iDOuntoin, lopped on each aide 
by a lofty spire, Oti the south side of the island there are some islets of 
volcanic rock which hove been flamed from their respective forms. Obelisk 
and FInt island. 03* the N^.E. point are two bnirea islets, with ii dangerous 
bout passage inside them. Korthward of these islets, at a distance of frcm 
I^ to 2 miles, the depth is from 17 to 23 fathoms, sand bottom. The 
western side of the island abounds in populous villages and there are sevornl 
convenient anchorages. 

Hakabe tau.— 1''iis port lies on the uortli side of the island directly 
under the western peuk, and ailbnls a fairly good anchorage with winds 
from nortli-east to south. Approaching from the eastward ; the palms 
around the huts, the rod rocks on the eastern side, the reddish islet in 
the bay, and the hut on the west point of the buy are good marks, 
Further eastward is a red cliff with a cavern. 

Lauding ia easy at a natural rocky mole, at the mouth of a, small river. • 

Vaieo bay, situated soulhwanl of the N, VV. point of the island, is 
wide, but not deep. With the usual easterly winds there is perfect shelter 
find good anchorage in 11 fathoms, but of course untenable with westerly 
winds.* 

The best anchorage for large vessels is with the following beai-iuga : — 
North point of bay, N. 45° W. ; middle of the N.E. bight, N. 29° E. ; 
sugar-loaf, S. 2° E. ; small craft can go further in to the north-eaatwartl 
and anchor in 8 or 9 fathoms. 

Southward of this bay ia the small bight of Akaoto, wliere small cT'aft cnn 
iind tempoiiiry shelter. 

From Vaieo bay the coast trends to tlie south-eastward for aboul .5 miles, 
post the bights of Uakumaii, Apateki and Hikeii, in which vcfisels may fliid 
temporary auchonige in fine weather. It is geoerally calm, with occnsioual 
squalls, along the whole west coast, so that sailing vessels liiid some 
difficulty in renchiag the places they intend visiting.]" 

Akatau or Bay of Friends, uc the S.w. point of the island, 

affords fairly good auchoi'age ; hut there arc often heavy giwts from the 
.S.E. and always n somewhat heavy swell. To llie soutli ward is a remark- 
able sugar-loaf rock, called the Obelisk. The anchorage is in the second 
bight to the northward of this rock, and may he i-eeogniseJ by the native 
huts, and a small chapel in the southern part of the bight. 

* See plan ua Admirslly chart. No. 1640. 

t Paris Notice IIjdrograpMrtue, Kn. SO of ISSS, 
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Al tWi potnt of the ielan<l the vind is general]/ soath, blowing on sbare j 
MtliuK veHsels Bhoiitil llicri>f'>re anchor nbreast the bight, halfway betwwn 
(ho two rock}' puittla, tut ns to be able to leave at any time. Steam vessels 
cui ^0 rather faiilier into the bay, 

LMriiting uiay Iw obtained on the rocks to the right of the sbLogle beacb, 
but witli «onie lUfficiilty. 

TUv wmtlier ^iilo ol' ihu island tremU to tb« northward Tor about & ntiks 
Ui the N.E. point, puHiiug iu siicceasion the bays of Hohoi, Paonm, rod 
IfBknmiii, fully expottiil to the Irude wind, without ancbtnage, and where 
tliii Inndiiig i« very difficult," 

Hakahau bay.' — From tlie N.E. point the coast of Ua-pu trends to 
llm VV.N.W. for about 1 miles. The second bight from the point is 
Mnkahau bay, wheic thii Roman Catholic tnisBionaries have their principal 
oHtikbliHhinent. The ancbnrag(> is bad (coral bottom) and should only be 
UMid In caHn« of nbHolut^; neceHaity, Landing may be effected on a sand 
hfach III the H.R. port, but generally with difficnity on account of the surf. 

From the olTlng, neitlioi- the nntive huts nor the mission buildings are 
visibb ii« tiioy are concenlBd by the trees. In communicating with the 
nhow, veiwclK dhould honve to well to windward as the current soon drifts 
iliom to th<i wojitward. 

Coast. — Near the North point is a flat islet, between which and the 
"hero the oiiiTont iets to the westward with considerable strength, this 
vieinEty tihuutd therefore be avoided. 

Wentward of the inlet the general direction of the coast is S.W. by W., 
flrnt fonaiaR two unequal bighta, with sand beaches at their beads, and 
Hepiimteil by a maimivc point of rocks. The easternmost bight is that of 
Auoiiu." 

Aneau bay.— The entrance to this bay is wide, but divided by a 
reddish rook on which the aea always breaks. In choosing the eastern 
passagt', care should be taken to keep ulose to the eastern shore, half a 
cable from which not less than 6^ Fathoms will be obtained. In 1S76 
the French despatch vessel Le Vatidreuit obtained 4 and S fathoms 
in the middle of the pass, and then 6^ fathoms immediately after passing 
the rock. 

The western pass is much wider and deeper (11 fathoms almost 
everywliere) and is preferable for steam vessels. In the inner part of 
the hay, the sea is smooth with winds between S.E. and E.N.E., but the 
swell enters more or less ; however the anchorage ia not very good, and 
unless compelled by necessity, large vessels do better not to pass the night 
there. Anchorage may be obtained in the eastern part of the bay in Q\ 
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fathoniB, but ia better to tlie S.S.W. of the rock in the pass; the awull 
may be lieavier, perhaps, but there ia more room foi' uwingiag, iiJid it is 
easier to get out under sail. Lnnding tony generally Ije effected without 
difficulty in the N.E. part of the bay.* 

UA-HTJKA or WASHINGTON ISLAND is 7A miles 
long, east and west, and about 3 miles broad. On the south side there ore 
two bights in which anchorage may be obtained, the principal one is 
named Hannay bay. 

The west side of the island appears moat fruitful, and off the S.W. end is 
situat«(l Sharay hay. 

Shavay bay- — Off the S.W. point of the islfiud is Height islet, 
or Hemeni, conical iu shape aud about 1^ miles in circumfei'eDce ; and 
inside it a smaller islet called Hat islet, or Teuaua, both of which are 
covered with sea birds. To the northward of these islets is an anchorage 
called Shavay bay, which affords good Bhelter with winds from North to 
S.E. Vessels are protected from the swell by the islets, and the depth is 
moderate (U to 16 fathoms).t 

Anchorage may be obt..ined anywhere between Height islet and a sand- 
beach on Ua-Huka ; but lesseb are cautioned not to anchor to the east- 
ward of Height islet as the bottom ia said to be rocky and uneven them. 

In 1880, the French gunboat Chasseur anchored in 13 fathoms with the 
following bearings: centre of Height islet, S. 13" E.; centre of Hat islet, 
S. 60°E. ; East point of bay. East. The only inconvenience of this aucliorage 
i:^, that it is nearly 3 miles fi'om the ueai'est inhabited part, which is 
Invisible or Vaitake bay.* 

Invisible or Vaitake bay is 

not until right opposite the entiunce cs 
beach at the head of llie bay made out. 

A short distance eastwai'd of the I 
anchorage is a bLick cape about the a 
which at a distance has the appearance of an islet in the shape of a wedge 
inclined towards the land. A little further to the eastward, between two 
black clifEs, is Invisible bay, which hes in a N.N.W. and S.H.E. direction. 

At the entrance, which is very narrow, there is always a heavy, choppy 
sea. Only small sailing vessels can fi'equent tins bay, although there is 
enough for large ships (17 fathoms at the entrance). Small 
steamers might enter and moor across, but there ia no room for swinging. 

With winds from North to East the sea is perfectly calm inside the bay : 



very appropriately so called, as, 
in it be recognised, and the sand- 



1 islets which foim the S.W. 
le height as Height islet, and 



' Pmn Notice HydrogntphJqne, No. 30 of It 
t See plan on eheel No. 1640. 
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f Tjut as soon its tlie wind gets to llie southward o£ E.S.E. tbe surf seta in 
\ between tbe two bluck clip's, and the place is untenable, 

Tlie laud bieeze is doI regular, which tnakes it difficult for Bailing ve^seU 

:o j^t out. 

At the liead of the bay is a small bench, with cocoanut trees, and the 

k houses of the Europeans who ha\'e settled theiv. In tbo eitstern part is a. 

I email river, at tbe mouth of which landing muy easily be effected in line 

§ weather. 

A little to the eastwaiil of Vuilake is a small uninhabited bay, in front of 

I which is a lurge flat rock, resembling a breakwater ; then comes a large 

I bluff with a reddish horizontal band across it at two-thirds of its height. 

' All this part of the coast is rugged, and studded with rocks andiFluls; 

amoug the latter is a red islet, ibe sides of which are perpendicular, and 

tlie upper part a plane incliued towards the land.* 

Hannay bay "nay be known by Motu Haane, n high sugar loaf isler, 
50tt feet high, situated on tbe eastern side, which cannot be mistaken on 
account of the dark violet colour of the rocks.f 

The anchorage is in 17 fathoms, with the islet hearing East. 
Outside the above anchorages, and all round the island, there is said to 
be depths of 22 to 25 fathoms at distances varying between a half and 2 
miles from the sliore. 

Off the Tiortii cojist are several smnll detached rocks. 
Population. — The population of Ua-Huka islimii was estimated al 
2liU in ISW. 

NUKUHIVA or MARCHAND ISLAND, the principn! 
island of Ihc Morquesna archipelago, is II miles in length from eaft to 
west and 10 miles broad. It has been frequently visited and described, and 
the inhabitants are porliaps the best known of any in ibe archipelago. 
Fall details of their manner and customs may be read with inlerest in Ilic 
9th chapter of Kruseustem's account of the voyage of the Nndeskda aiin 
Neva, 1800-4. The south coast contains the principal places of resort and 
best anchorage. It consists of lofty, nigged roebs, very steep towards the 
sea, and from which numerous cascades are precipitated ; amongst which, 
one al the southern end of the island is particularly remarkable. Tbe bed 
of this waterfall appears to bo sevftral fathoms wide, and the water 
precipitated from a rock over 2,000 feet high. This cascade forms tijo 
river, which empties itself into port Tai-oa. 

The chain of rocks composing the south coast is connected with the 
L interior of the island, but westward of the southern point the coast is 
I lower and flatter, and rises gradually towards the centre. 

- Farii Notice Hydrcgmphiqiic, No. fO of 1883. 
f Sti plan □■ shuGt Kn. 16tU. 
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On the south siJo are three harbours, ivliere sbijis may lie in perfect 
uufety, nameil res^pec lively, Comptroller bay, Anuu Maria bny, and port 
Tfti-ou. Hetween the two latter are two bights or hays, which however do 
not flfford anchorage, being full of rocks and exposed to the wind. This 
south coast of Nukuhivu may be approached within a mile, there being n 
depth of from 35 to 50 fathonia, over a fine 6andy boltom. 

The island of I^ukahlva offers great resources for oultivalion, for the 
valleys are brond, well'watered, and possess rich soil ; tropical fruits 
abound as in the other islands, but the guava, recently introduced, is fast 
overrunning the land, and destroying the bi'ead-fruit ajid many other 
valuable li'ees. In IS6I-60, the i^mall pox raged hero with great vinilcnco, 
and carried off all but a few huudreda of the natives; in the Haiipaji 
and Taipi valleys, where the population numbered nearly 2,000, only 
about 150 are left. These valleys have been pui-chnsed by an English 
land company, but sjs yet no steps have been taken to people or cultivate 
them.* 

The total number of inhabitanta in T^ukuhiva in 1880 was estimateil at 
800. 

Cape Martia or TikapO is the south-east point of Nukuhiva, 
and ia very abi-upt, being capped by masses of rock in the form of a tower, 
which, when seen from the south-westward, appears to incline towards the 

The Te-oho-to-kea or Sail rock, which lies 600 yards south of the cape, 
■nay be taken for a boat under sail, when standing out against the bky. 

Comptroller bay, immediately westward of cape Martin, is about 
2 miles acrosa, and divided at the head into three coves, which run in a 
N.N.W. direction. Vessels generally anchor in these coves, as outside them 
the swell is heavy and the depth from 26 to 30 fathoms. ■)■ 

Iluumi is the easternmost cove, in which the Ee« is usually calm aud 
landing easy on the sand. 

Hanga Haa, the middle cove, rnns in more than 2 miles, and the best 
anchorage is a little northward of the bhiff point which separates it from 
the next bight to the westward. 

This latter is divided in two, in the northernmost of which a small 
vessel may anchor. 

All these anchorages are sometimes difficult to reach on account of the 
wind falling, though as a rule the winds in the interior of the bay blow in 
the same direction as those outside, inclining to the south-eastward, at the 
e of the two western coves. 



• Caption a, A. Powell, U.M S. Topaie, 1867. 
t Set plan ou Admiralty chart. No. 1640. 
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The curreate near Sail rook, and at the catruace to tbe bay, are 
variable, and sfsmetimes nin to ihe eastward, but generally follow the 
direction of tiie trade wind. 

Anna Maria or Tai-0-ha6 bay in situated about S miles west- 
ward of (Comptroller bay and may be known by the islands — very 
appropriately named the Sentinels— on each side of the entrance. It may 
be easily seen whether tbe wind blows into tbe bay, and if so, vesaeU are 
advised to go in at once. Oaro is necessary both in entering and leaving 
not to approach the western shore too closely, as an easterly wind and 
pretty strong westerly current render the lee shore dangerous." 

With a steady fresh breeze in the bay the entrance is perfectly safe, but 
with a moderate and unsteady wind, aucb as usually prevails in the bay 
owing to the lolYy surrounding mountains, no reliance must be placed on 
these unsettled breezes, which veer in one moment from east to west, now 
coming in violent gusts and immediately after falling perfectly calm. 
Under these circumstances it is necessary for a sailing vessel to warp in or 
out, and this is the only method to bo depended on. 

The east side of the bay has a decided advantage over the western for 
anchoring, the currents not liaring the same effect on the ship and the 
cables consequently being less liable to foul. 

Vessels are recommended to moor here, with the swivel, however short 
their stay, as the sudden puffs and shifts of v/ind (especially duiing the 
night) are almost sure to cause a foul anchor and the ship to drag, and 
instancee are known of vessels having been detained some hours to clear 
their anchors.l 

The French have reduced their establishment here to a resident, four 
soldiers, and a captain of tbe port, who also acts as pilot; the French 
authorities insist upon vessels taking tho pilot, although he- cannot possibly 
be of any service, as the only difficulties to contend with are baffling winds. 
The payments amount to 200 francs going in, and the same sum on leaving, 
and this charge has effectnully kept out whalers that foimerly were accus- 
tomed to frequent the bay. 

Supplies. — Good beef, vegetables, and bread can be obtained at fair 
prices. Water can be obtained from a stream on the west side of tbe bay, 
but with difficulty, owing to the hoatM being anchored well outside the surf, 
and tho engine and hoses having to be sent well up the stream- 
Landing. — A Btone mole, about 130 feet in length, and prolonged by 
a wooden part 148 feet long, has been constructed to the northward of 



* Sue pliid on Admiralty chart. No. 1640, 

t CommiLnder K. H. A. MainwBriiig, H.M.S. Caiaeleun, 

I Cflpioia R. A. Powell, U.U.S. Tcpaie, l9fiT. 
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I fort Collet. Except when eddies occur, small cniPt cod go alongside ilie 
I end of the mole withoat difficulty ; the latter is indicated by night liy h 
rreen light, which t'eudora it easily dietinguiahaible. 

Coal. — There is a coal dep6t belonging to the French goverumciit at 
Taii-o-hae, but the Bhipment is troublesome and takes^a long time. It is 
brought alongside by two small ligblera, which scarcely carry 6 tons, 
and belong to Mr, Hart, an English trader. These lighters are loaded by 
the natives, in the small bay between the mole and fort Collet.* 

Tides. — It ia high water at full and change at 3b. 50m. ; riseof tide 
4 ft. 6 in. 

Port Tai-Oa lies to the westward ofjAnna Maria bay. At the 

entrance of the buy, the west aide of which is formed by^lofly and perpen- 

I dicular rocks, there is 20 fntlioms water over a fine bottom of ?nnd and 

I clay. On the eastern aide ol' the entrance [is a rocky bay with a heavy 

Burf, exposed to the westward,!' 

After passing the weateru point of this rocky bay, a tine basin opens out, 
running io a north-easterly direction about half a Jmile jdeep and 2 cables 
I wide ; at the bottom is a sandy beach, behind which is a green Aat. This 
jin ia so completely landlocked that ' the most violent storm would 
have scarcely any efiect on the water, and a ship in need of repairs coidd 
not wish a finer harbour for such a purpose, the depth alao is exceedingly 
convenient. 

Bananaji, cocoanuts, and bread fruit are abundant, but animal provisions 
are scarce. 

Coast.— The western or leeward coast of Nukubiva ia called the 
Henua Atuha, or desert land, and instead of being steep and abrnpt, slopes 
gradually up to the mouutaina. The natives come here to fish, but there 
ia no harbour. 

It will be prudent to avoid this coast in a sailing ahip, on accoimt of the 
calms, which extend for 2 or 3 miles off shore, caused by the high lands. 

The east coast of the island runs northward from wipe Martin to Adam 
and Eve point, a distance of 9 miles, and for one third of tJie dialnnce is 
almost perpendicular clifE. 

Adam and Eve point or Atupa-atua is the norlh-east point of the island; 
on the extremity and at two thirds of its height are two siiigidai- rockH, 
which seen in some positions, look like grotesque statues ol' a man and 
woman, hence the name. By the English and Americana they are called 
Jack and J ane. 

The currents run very rapidly round this point. 



• Pwis Notice nydrographique. No. 80 of ispa, 
t Sit plan on Ailmirolt; chart, Ko. 1,840. 
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The iiorih coist luiis g<.'iiQ»lly east und wesl, for 16 miles, and is 
ioilcnted by several baje, some of wliioh t*re deep, but in the season of llm 
N.K. wini1», wliicL vpcr (n tlie northward, lliere is a lieai-y sea in them. 

HatAlvea, n narrow iud«nta(ion onl;r fit for boets. runs in firet to tlic 
wi'slwuni of AiUni luid Eve ]Mjiut. Oft the west entrance point is Motii-iti, 
Ik |Ktiiitt«t ruck, nbtch jilsc nurk^ ihe eotruice to Anaho, (be next bay. 

An&llO bfty t'ornis a goul lUKhonge, and is perhaps the best hmbour 
in Ike Maniiicsn.-^ iiJiUKl?, bmog the onlj one where ressels do not generally 
n>ll. The buy i» about l\ mites in a north and south direction, and the 
l>ottom on the vrtwl wfc is ohMnictnl !>y a coral reef which dries in palehes 
Ml low W*1*T.» 

With wimh fruoa 8.K. to E.N.E. the sea is perfectly calm, but when 
froM N.K. tbu «urf is somMimes felt a little. In ll*t*0 the French gunboat 
<'WMr>r snuvrty fell auytlilng at the anchorage when the wind was 
Uowing frwh from the N.K. oul«idc. 

Sailing M«9cls linwc no difflculty in rnteriug the bay, and in moderate 
wt«tlier it is jual as ea»y lo get out. The water is nowhere very deep, and 
D oases of necessity vomscIs can anchor anywhere. Formerly this bay was 

och used by ivhnlcrn. 
' The head nl' thu bay in very close to that of Aa-tua-tua on the east coast, 
being ouly (ii'|iiimteU by a narrow isthmus. 

ATi fihnra.gfl, — The best anchorage for sailing vessels is on the 
eastera side of the bay opposite the Blow Hole in IS fathoms. Steamers 
prefer anchoring near the westei-ii anchor miirked oti the chart on account 
ol' being nearer the landing place. TLey should, avoid going deeper in to 
the westward, and should keep the entrance »)f the bay well open. 

IiEmdlng can be effected without difficulty on ihe beach by passing 
through an opening in the reef opposite some huls on Ihe shore, as the 
water is always smooth there. 

Caution. — Sailing vessels in leaving the bay should study the current, 
which sets nither strongly to the westward. In sailing from the eastern 
anchorage they may find a difficulty in weathering Mesange point, notwilh- 
slaodiug the E.S.K. squalls coming over the istlimus from Aa-tna-tua.'f 

Atih6U bay. — 'll>o eastern extremity of this bay, which is the 
third from Adam and Kve point, is about 5 miles from that cape, and may 
bo recognised by a bluff of brown rocks, over which towers a peak 980 feet 
high. The east point is 246 feet high, and vessels can go close alongside 
as there is 16 fathoms at the foot. The west side of the bay is termjjinted 
by a comparatively low point. 

' Set pUa on Admiralty cbsit, No. 1S40. 

t Pnrts fotiet Ilvdrojtraptiiqiie, No. 30 of 1893. 
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Coming from the northward or westwai-d the residence of the Bomau 
Catholic missionary will be seen nt the entrange of Alibeu bay, a white 
house somewhat elevated above llie sea. 

To IijkI a conveuient anchorage vessels should proceed ubotit n mile into 
the bay, which is nearly IJ miles deep from the east point, up to whicii 
there is no bottom at 27 fathoms. In many places opposite the points 
which project from the eastern side the bottom is rocky for some distance 
from the shoiv. 

Anchorage. — 1''>e best anchorage is opposite a small bight situated 
in the S.B. part of the bay in 12 fathoms, sand, with the following bear- 
ings : — West point of the bay, N. 50° W. j mission house, N. 5° W. ; east 
point of entrance. North, 

Violent squalls from S.E. sometimes occur which blow down the steep 
mountains in the inner part of the bay. During the season of the N.E. 
winds the sea is sometimes very heavy and nearly always rough. At any 
time it is difiicuH to beat out on account of the variableness of the squalls. 

Landing on Ihe teach in the N.E. season is difficult, if not im- 
possible ; but willi proper precautions may generally be effected on the 
rocks iu the S.E. part of the bay opposite the anchorage.* 

Haume bay >« a slight indentation of the coast just west of Atihen, 
and is not inhabited. 

Hakapa bay is an alntost semi-circular indentation about T^ miles 
westward of Adam and Eve [loiiil, and exposed to all winds from E.N.E. to 
N,W,, without anchorage, and no landing on account of the large boulders 
on the beacli. The corresponding valley is densely wooded, aud the native 
hnts may be seen among the ti-ees half way up the hill at Ihe foot of very 
steep mountains,* 

Eapapani and Vaekao bays. — To the westward of Haknpa is 

a bight iu which are two very small bays, Hapapani lying Jf.W. and S.E,, 
and Vaekao N.N.E. and S.S.W. Several vessels have anchored in the 
former during the S.E. winds. 

Hakaehau bay. — From Vaekao, the coast instead of being n con- 
tinuation of abrtipl cliffs, descends in gentle slopes towards the sea, the 
beginning of the desert land. Westward of the second point from Vaekao 
is Hakaehau bay, inhabited by the tribe of Pua. It is difficult to distin- 
guish, but the eostej'n part of the highest mountain in the island bearing 
S.E. leads to the entrance. 

The eastern point of the bay la a promontory of black rocks, whicli 
sailing vessels should pass close to in coming to an anclior. 

• Paris Notice Hydroeropbique, No, 30 of 1B83. 
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Ilnknolmii is a small basin about 4 cables deep and loss than Sj cables 
tvide, lying in a N.W. and .S.E, diroction and well sheltered &om the 
onlbiary winds. While the French war vessel Ckassetrr wae in this 
nnoborago there was a good breeze blowing from E.N.E. and a heavy eea 
outside, but quite calm in the bay. The only trinds to be feared are those 
from N.W. 

Jn the middle of the bay is 8J fathoms, gray sand, the depth gradually 
increasing to seaward. One mile northivajd of the east point are 22 to 26 
fathoms, gray snud ; so that in tino, calm weather suiting vessels can kedge 
out and make sail. The land breezed from E.S.B to S.E. are generally 
fell in the morning. 

Formerly a good many whalers viaiteil Hakaehau, but most of them 
anchored .tt the entrance of the bay.* 

Hotu-hi is « small ^*7 about one mile to the westward of Hakaehau, 
but dors nol allbrd anchorage. 

HERGEST ROCK or MOTU-ITI is a volcanic rock 
elected ISO foci above the sen, situated 24 miles W. by N. of the N.W. 
iint of Nukuhiva. To the eastward are two other whitR islets entirely 
ivoid of vegetation, and much lower than Hergest rock. 
Thete is «n abundance of fish lound them, and large flocks of guUa, 
which have left u eonsiderftble deposit of guano, but of bad quality, 

LAWSON BANK. — Mr. Lawaon, master and owner of the trading 
ip Pefp-<i'-day, reported that on May 2nd, 1863, he passed over a bank 
CODBiderable extent on which he hove to and obtained soundings of 
10, «ni3 12 fathoms j also caught several large fish of the rock-cod 
ipeciea. On first seeing the bottom, Hergest rocks bore E, by N. about 
10 or 12 miles. 
In 18/0 an American whaler crossed the bank, and a report to that 
!t appeared in a Sandwich island newspaper. 
March 1871, Captain Tnrner, in the schooner Nautilus, passed over 
hank, obtaining soundings of 4 to 10 fathoms, Hergest rocks bearing 
,E. 7 or 8 railes.t 

BANE was first reported in lat. 8° 18' S., long. 139^ 52' W. 
French war vessel Venus sonnded near this position, and failed to 
1 bottom at 176 fathoms. This bank, however, has been clearly seen 
veral ships, and Captain Turner of the whaler Spartan crossed the 
in 1855, obtaining 8^ fathoms least depth of wftter, though shoaler 
Hiet were apparently seen from aloft. 



■ Paris Notice HTdroemphique, No. 30 of IS83. 
' CtrinmaDder R. H. A. UaiaKariog, H.M.S. Cameleon, I 
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la 1869 Captain Turner, of the schoonci- A'autilus, reports having found 
himself auddeiily in shoal water. He sailed over the bank from noith to 
south, piloting the vessel from the masthead in the deep channel for 2 or 3 
miles ; the least water obtained was 6 fathoms, but shoaler patches were 
seen near the ship. He places the shoal In hil. 8° 8' S., long. 139° 53' W. 

In 1875, the French war vessel VInferaet searched over this lattev 
position without success, no bottom being obtained at 164 fathoms. 

The position of Clark bank ia therefore marked "doubtful" on the 
Admiralty chart. 

EIAO or MASSE ISLAND is 6 miles in length in a N.E. and 
S.W. direction, ond attains a height of 2,000 feet. The south shores are 
rocky, without any coves or landing places, the surface, though green, 
produces no trees, but a few shrubs and bushes are thinly scattered over 
the face of the rocks. The north-west side has a more favourable aspect, 
and although the shores are rocky, a number of trees arc produced both 
on the sides of the hilla and in the valleys. This side posaesBea some coves 
where there is landing, particularly in one near the middle ; this from the 
appearance of the northern side is named Battery cove, A little to the 
northward of this cove is a bay called Gocoanut bay, which was e\amined 
by Lieutenant Hergest, and good anchorage with regular sounding? from 
5 to 18 fatiioms found, the bottom a fine clear sand. 

An excelient stream of fresh water discharges mto the bay, near a 
grove of coconnut trees. The landing was but indifferent on account of 
the surf ; but water is easily obtained. 

In the two valleys above alluded to the vegetation seemed more rich and 
active than in any other parts of the island. Besides these, between the 
peaks several plateaux covered with pine trees and verdure were seen. 
The island is not inhabited. 

HATUTU or CHANAL ISLAND is about 4 miles in 

length and one mile broad and attains a height of 1,380 feet. At the 
north point there is a large high islet a short distance from tlie shore. 

In the channel separating Hatutu from Eiao, u breaker is reported to 
exist. 

These two islands afford au abundance of Ssh and sea tbwl, and are 
occasionally resorted to by the natives of Nukuhiva and Ua-pu islands, 

CORAL ISLANDS.— Situated 9 mUes E. by N. \ N. from the 
east end of Hatutu are two coral islands, on a shoal on which the sea 
breaks heavily. Soundings from 12 to 20 fathoms were obtained in the 
vicinity, and there are vague reports from whalers of other shoals in the 
neighbourhood. 
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S0A1.TEKED ISLANDS NORTH-WEST OF THE MARQUESAS." 

FLINT ISLAND, in Int. 11'^ 26' S., long. ICT 48' W. is 13 feet 
high, cuvercii with hrushwood and trees, and visible from the masthcail 
fi-om a iliBtiiiico of Id iDtlen. Tho island is about 2^ mile^ long from 
N.N.W. to S.S.E., half a mile brood in the widest part, and fringed 
by u fsloGii coral reef wliioli dries ai low water, aud extends sun- 
ward halt' ft cable ; oft' the north end of the island the reef extends seawaid 
nenrly half a rnilo, nnd oif the south end E.S.E, a quarter of a roile. In 
tlio intvi'ior of tho islnnd are two lagoons having broekish water.f 

Thi! Kuro[M'an ssltlement is situated near the landing-place on the west 
sldf? of the ishiud. A mooring buoy ia placed in 95 fathoms water off the 
Iaiidtng*placc ; the anchor is securud by n chain to an inner buoy situated 
close to tho shore, »ud Ihe inner buoy is secured by chains to the shore. 
Vessels arc I'ccommended during easterly winds to make fast a hawser also 
to tho inner buoy.J 

nuano hns bofii shipped rI the island. 

In OcIoUt ISW llif island was uniuhabitetl, and the baoya were goac.§ 

Thi^rv is lictle or no iis.> nnd Ml of tide. 

VOSTOK ISLAND (^x^fisA). about 86 mUes N.N.W. i W. of 
Flint inland, in Isi. 10 ' li' S., long. 152° 23' W,, is somewhat triangular in 
sitapo and aliout a ihiiil of a mile in diameter. This low sandy island is 
thickly wwHlrd, about 80 feet in height to the fops of the trees, sur- 
rounded with honvy hronfcers, and visible from the masthead from o 
diBumce of about 1.^ miies-t 

Landing may bo effected on the western side, through a boat passage in 
iho reef opposite the place marked settlement on the chart. In 18S4 it 
was uuinhubiled.H 

CAROLINE ISLAND, lying about 123 miles E. by N. of 
Vostok island, consists of a number of small islands, standing on a coral 
reef. The chain of islands thus formed is about 7 miles long in a N.N.E. 
and S.S.W. direction, 1 J miles broad, from 15 to 20 feet high, and may 
be seen from the masthead from a distance of about 14 miles. The 
enclosing reef fringes the shore, and on the outer edge the ee& breaks with 
considerable violence. There is a, passage through or over this reef near 
the south-west point, which is deep enough to permit ships boats to 
penetrate to the lagoon nt high water. J 

' Set Admirolly charts.— Pacific O^can, General No. 2683. PutiGc Ocean. S.E., 
\ sheet No. 783. Pacific Oi:eaij, N.E., sheet, No. 7SS. 
t Beriio Aruwlen der Hydrogrnpliie, Heft 1 of 18T8, 
t See A<lmLra](]' sheet of pinos, No. 979. 

itk book, Navigating Liealenant W. Tnraer, H.M.S. Pelican, 18^0. 

in P. r. Doughty. H.M.S. Coaglanct, 1884, 
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This ialand was visited ia May 1883, by the U.S.S. Hartford, for the 
purijose of observing the total eclipse of the Kun. The transit pier which 
was used on the occasion ia situated near the northern point of South 
island, and is crowned with a marble slab bearing the following inscrip- 
tion :—" U.S. Solar Eclipse Party, May 6th, 1883." The position of the 
pier is in lat. 10° 0' 1" S., long. 1.50° 14' 30" W. 

Directions. — VesBcls intending to visit Caroline ialand should puss 
to the south-westward or lee side of the atoll, and sight the flagstaff stand- 
ing among the trees, neai- the transit pier. Tbo flagstaff may be easily 
dietingnished, and in th(< daytime an English eneign will probably l)e 
hoisted as the vessel ncars the land. When the flagstaff bears S.E. by E. 
if the vessel stands close to the reef, which is bold, the boat landing may 
be dislingoished near the fluke of an anchor, just inside the surf on the 

The passage is formed by an indentation in the reef, about 50 feft 
deep, into which the boat must be pulled on the back of a rollei-. A sheer 
to port should be given to the boat when within the indentation to avoid 
some projecting coral rocks on the starboard hand, when this is passed a 
landing may be made on the flat coral reef. The reef does not dry at low 

Inhabitants. — The island was inhabited in 1884 by five Taliitian 
natives, who were engaged in the planting and care of cocoanut trees. 

Supplies. — Several varieties of birds abound, curlew, plover, &c., and 
a few fowls. Fish are abundant and in great vnriely. 

Water. — The sonrco of fresii water is the rains, which filter through 
the sand and collect on the coral rock. There are two shallow wells on 
the southern island and one on the northern island. 

Climate. — The climate, though warm, is pleasant, and the temperature 
equable. The weather, though mostly fine, is changeable, occasional 
sudden showers occurring, generally at night or early in the morning. 

Winds. — The prevailing winds in Apiil and May are from the north- 
ward and eastward. 

In 1878 a cyclone passed over the island destroying most of the cocoa- 
nut palms. 

Tides. — For the outer reef it is high water, full and change, atlhonrs ; 
springs rise 1 ft. 7 in., neaps rise 5 inches. 

Observations show no relation between the tides in the lagoon and those 
outside. The lagoon is open to windward, and the tides are evidently 
mach affected by the wind. 
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PENRHTN ISLAND, situated about 325 miles W. i N. of 
Yostok island, consists of numeroiia low islets, about 50 feet high to the 
tops of the trees, connected by reefa sun'ounding a l^oon, which is said to 
be deep and to have many soral heads; the vhole island is about 12 
miles long and 7 miles broad. All the islets are covered with cocoaniit 
trees, many however without heads, which would indicate that a cyclone 
has swept over the islands.* 

There is a bank off the N.W. point, extending about I^ miles to the 
north-westward, with from 7 to 9 fathoms, though shoaler water may 
exist ; anchorage might be obtained on this bank if necessary, but in a veiy 
exposed position. 

There are three passages into the lagoon, the best of which is on the 
west side, in lat. 9" 0' S., long. 158° 3' 25" W., near the settlement ; there 
is only 2^ fathoms over the bar, deepening quickly inside; and a depth of 
10 fathoms one cable outside the entrance which increases quickly. 
Another entrance near the Hf.W. point has '1 fathoms of water, but the 
channel is intricate and in one part excessively narrow. The third 
passage, on the N.G. side, carries a deptii of 2J fathoms and is used by 
small croft trading to the settlement, who leave by the western passage. f 

A dangerous reef is reported to exist about i miles off the east side of the 
island, on which the natives occasionally fish. 

In 1B84 there were 3 Europeans settled ou the island, and 370 natives, 
who appeared to have come from different islauds as their caste of 
features was very varied. They have missionaries among them and profess 
Christianity (protestantism). 

The principal occupation is in collecting the pearl shells. Fish and 
COCoanutB can be obtained in abundance. 

Tides. — It is high water iit full and change about 6 hra. ; rise 1^ feet. 

STARBUCK ISLAND, situated 235 miles N.N.E. of Penrhyn 
island, is 5J miles long in an east and west direction, and 1^ miles broad. 
The islanil is very low, for the most part white coral sand, with green 
tangle and ice weed, and a few shrubs in the north-east part, which 
render it visible from the masthead from a distance of about 11 miles.* 

Nenr the west point of the island la a large pyramid-shaped wooden 
beacon, which is almost the first object seen from seaward. 

Starbuck is surrounded by a reef estending half a mile from the shore, 
except on the east side where it extends further. The north and north- 
west points are the only places where landing can be effected, here there 
are passages through the reef, but landing ia difficult and dangerous at all 



* Set Admiralty thett of plans. No. 979. 
t Hanmrk book, Lientenanl E. Fleet, n.M 
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The place hae beeo visited for guano, then abandoned, but Bubseqoently 
revisited by the companj working Maiden island. 

Id 1884, tbe island was deserted, and houseB, pier, and a cargo boat 
looked irrepairabla* 

Near the N.W. point, close to tbe shore, the depth ia 15 fathoiae, and 
85 yards further out, the descent ia from 15 to 130 fathoms and upwards ; 
anchorage ofF the south side is wholly imprnctlcable. 

Starbuck island was taken posseasion of, in the name of Her Majesty 
the Queen, by Commander Swinbourne H.M.S. Mutine in December 1866. 

The west point is in lat. 5° 37' S., long. 155° 56' W. as determined 
by the officers of the French transport EuTyah, which vessel was lost on 
the island on the night of March 4th, 1870. 

Ourrent. — On the occasion of the loss of the EuryaU, the cuiTent was 
found to have set 50 miles, W. by N, \ N., in 24 hours. 

HALDEN ISLAND, (English), lying about 106 miles N.N.E. of 
Starbuck island, is a low coral island about 5 miles long and 4 broad, and 
in no place more than 30 feet above the level of the sea ; a few shmba and 
marine plants grow on the island, which render it visible from the mast- 
head from a distance of about 15 miles, but no fresh water is to be found ; 
repeated attempts having been made to obtain it by sinking wells. There 
is a condensing machine for distilling water at the settlement. There are 
several salt lagoons (one of large size), the waters of which ebb and flow 
with the ocean tide. Indicatjons of former inhabitants exist.f 

The island is steep-to, with but an indifferent anchorage on the lee or 
western side ; but is worked for the guano by a Melbourne company, who 
have a boat pier run out under sheers, from which the cargo boats ai'e 
loaded. 

Several sets of moorings are laid down off the western aide of the island" 
ihe buoys of which ore about a cable apart north and Konth ; but so close to 
the shore as to render the utmost cautjon necessary when approaching under 
sail, especially as the current generally runs strong to the southward. It 
is advisable to keep some after sail set aback when at the moorings, to 
prevent tailing on tbe reef should the wind fall light, or else to drop a 
small stern anchor in about 60 fathoms. 

A small ledge extends a short distance from the shore joat to the south- 
■ ward of the pier, on which a vessel struck on casting from the buoy, and 
became a wreck. Core is therefore necessary in giving this ledge a tride 
berth as the current seta right across it.J 



• Cxftaln F. P. Doughty, HJ>I.8. Cmiattmee, 1SB4. 

f Ste Admiralt; dieet of plaDa,14o. 9T9. 

X Remark book. Lieutenant Enwst Fleet, H.M.S. Gamut, \U 
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Landing is eflected at the loading pier or on the beach when the surf 
permita. There ia a fire-iaile tramway which brings tlie guano in from 
distant pai-ts dead to wiodward ; the trucks are puahed up by hand in the 
morning and sail back as they are loaded. Houses, stores, carpenters and 
blacksmiths' shops, tram-pier, boata, &o. are in good order. 

In I8S4 there were 8 Europeans and 160 native labourers on the island 
working the guano.* 

The flagstaff on the west side of the island is in lat. i" 3' 8., long. 
135° 1' W. 

Current. — A. strong westerly current must be taken into consideration, 
when navigating in the vicinity. Lieutenant Chauviniere considers that 
the approach to Maiden and Starbnck islands, especially from the eastward, 
must be made with great caution, owing to much of the shore being awash 
and to the prolongation of the reefs in that direction. The currents also 
run very strongly between Maiden and Slarbuck, running to the westward 
32 miles in 24 hours ; and in the vicinity of the latter island has been 
estimated to run 43, 51. and even 5fi miles W.S.W. in 24 honrs. 

JARVIS ISLAND, about 365 miles N.W. by W. i W. of Maiden 
Island, ia a small coral island, triangular in shape, IJ miles east and west, 
and a mile north and south, exhibiting the appearance of a white sandy 
beach, 10 or 12 feet above the sea, without trees or shmbs, except one 
young cocoa-nut tree, and but a few patches of grass. The island has been 
occupied by the Phoenix Guano Company, who placed men on it for the 
purpose of working the guano. 

During the day, the houses will be first observed on neoidng the island ; 
but at night time the white sandy beach is the most conspicuous. 

The island may be seen from the masthead from a distance of about 
14 miles. _ 

Tn 1880 there were five houses on the island in charge of a Tahitian, 
and the American flag hoisted, as Captain E. O. Avery had taken possession 
of Jarvis island in February 1880, and placed it under the protection of 
the Government of the United State s-t However in I88I, on the occasion 
of the visit of H.M.S. Oriiinrt, (he Red ensign was nljserved to be flying.j 

In 1884, when H.M.S. Coitstitnee ^^sited the island, it was deserted, and 
from an old almanac that was found it apjieareJ to Lave lieen abandoned in 
October 1882* 

A shoal bank extends for about a mile from the north-east side of the 
island, on which the least watex obtained was 5 fathoms." 



• Captain F. P. Douglily, H.M.S. CaasloHce. 1884. 

■f Reinack book. CDiomaiider F. R. Dicken, H.M.S. Petican. 1880. 

I Bamark book, Uculennnt Emost Fleet, H.M.S, Gamut, 1881. 
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Captain Wilkes of the U.S. esploriog expedition places the island iu 
fat. (f 22J' S., long. 159° 54' W. 

CHRISTUAS ISLAND, about 200 milea N.E, \ N. oE JarviB 

island, is one of the largest of tho coral islands, being nearly 30 miles 
long in an euhl iitid west direction; the liighest part docs not exceed 
3 or 4 feet, and ia not Tisible for more than 5 or 6 mileB from a vessel's 
deck, the haze of tbc breakers being oiten seen before the land, this, 
together with the strong currents which set west and north-west, particu- 
larly during the Aill and change of the moon, render the east side of 
the island extremely dangerous, and many wrecks have occurred upou it.* 

The bight on the east side is very dangerous. A vessel getting iiif*> it 
at night will have great difficulty in getting out after discovering the 
breakers. 

On the west side of the island ia a^ rather deep iudeatation, with a sandy 
island lying in the ceuti'e, formiog two narrow and shallow channels int« 
the lagoon ; small vessels may enter, hut the aea breaking over the tow 
belt of coral makes the anchor.ige inconvenient. 

There is fair anchorage off the sandy island (Cook island) in from 10 to 
13 fathoms, about a mile distant, aud ihe water is generally smooth. The 
tides set strongly in and out of the lagoon, but are not much fell at the 
outer anchorage.f 

'_The best anchorngB is stsited to be in 10 or 15 fathoms water, sandy 
bottom, midway between Cook island and the north- west poiut of 
Christmas island, and just off a reef, over which the surf breaks constantly. 
This anchorage is smooth when the trades are blowing, but if the winil is 
to the southward of south-eafit, or to the northward of noith-east, there 
will be a heavy swell setting round the points. 

The winds are generally from the eastward, with an occasional squall 
from the northward or southward ; rain squalls during the night sre fre- 
quently experienced near the time of full moon. 

Fish are plentiful, o£ excellent rjuality. and easily caught by heihving a 
line a few feet from tho beach at high water. A few turtle have been 
seen, and they may be plentiful in the season. Sharks are numeroos and 
give much trouble to the shell divers. 

An inferior quality of fresh water has been found by dig^ng, which 
answers for cooking purposes, and would sustuin life tor a short time. 
The wood of the bushes growing on the island is extremely soft and 
spongy, and of little value ; the cocoa-nut trees of which Cook, Scott, and 
others speak, have nearly all disappeared, there being hut eight standing 

• Sie AdminUty sheat of plans, No. 378, 

t Commander .T. S. Skerrel, U.S.S. Ports'itoulfi, 1874. 
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on the Islauil in 18B1 ; wrecked parties have cut nuny of tliem down, the 
remaiodL't' being cteBtrojcd by the wind. 

In IS^O a notice wa$ found in the house on Bridgee point ttiat the 
Island bad been leased from the Britisli gOTemment by Honlder Bros. & Co. 
of London.* 

In 1884, the island waa owned by Messrs. Henderson and MscFarlane, 
of Aucktimd, who had placed one European and 5 native labourers on the 
island for ihe purpose of collecting the black-edged pearl ahell, and planting 
large quantities of cocoe-nuta.t 

The observation spot on thenoithend of Cook island is in lat. l'^57' I7"N., 
long. 157= 27' 45" W. 

It is hi(;h water at fnJl and change at 4h. 23in. Springs rise 3 feet 2 ins. 

FANNING ISLAND, about 145 miles N.W. ^ W. of Christmas 
island, is ii low lagoon coral island, thickly covered with cocoa nut trees, 
which render it visible from a vessels deck at the distance of about 
15 miles.t 

The island is not above 2 or 3 feet high in any port except on the 
northern and eastern sides, where a narrow ridge of coral plates have been 
thrown up by the sen to the height of 10 feet, forming a kind of brsak- 
water. On the weather side, the island is steep to tit a distance of 100 
yards oulside this breakwater, but to the north-west ward and westward 
a bank of coral extends off from one half lo tbj-ee- quarters of a mile ; on 
tlic west Hide whalers anchor in from 10 to 20 falhoms half n mile oil 
shore. The greatest length of the island, which is in a north-ivest and 
Boulh-east direction, is 9^ miles, and 4 miles wide. 

The width of the belt of coral enclosing the lagoon is about half a mile ; 
there are several gaps in the trees, which appear from seaward like 
entrances into the lagoon, but are not so, the only entrance being on the 
south-west side. 

The eutrnnce into the lagoon is scarcely a, calik- in width with a depth 
of 4 fathomc. 

Vessels shonld not enter without a pilot, who will come off from the 
settlement on the east side of the entrance, where there is a flag-staff flying 
the English flag, which is in lat. 3° 51' 25" tf., long. 159° 22' 0" W. This 
is not a safe place for sailing vessels to enter, unless fore and aft rigged 
schooners, which may work in with a knowledge of the tides. A steam 
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• Itcmarli book. Commander F. B. Dicteo, H.M.S. Pelican. 1880. 
t Captain F. P. Doughty, H.M.S. Contlance, 1884. 

The description of Fanning, islaad \t derived from the romnrkg ofCaptsin G. H. 
Eiehiirds, H.M Surveying ship Hecate, 1863. See Admiralty shttet of plans, No. SB67. 
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vessel of 16 to ly feet drnugfat may etiter safely with the beginning or end of 
the ebb, but she cannot go beyond 2 or 3 cables within the entrance nnd 
must moor opposite the houses, iti 4 fathome, in the strength of the tide. 
The best time for leaving the anchoi-age is at the banning or end of 
3ood tide. 

The lagoon within the entrance is choked with coral bars and patches, 
which are considered to be growing up, there are some deep places how- 
ever, and vessels of 12 feet draught may cross the first bar and anchor out 
of the tide ; small vessels may He alongside the eastern shore out of the tide. 

In May 1863 H.M.S, Hecate remained eight days moored off the aettle- 
inent with 40 fatlioms on each anchor, and found the tides to run at the 
rate of 5 knots at Bpriugs, the flood stronger than the ebb. It ia not a 
comfoitable anchorage, though if properly moored, not unisafe ; there is not 
Bufflcient room for two large vessels.* 

In 1881 there waa a small settlement lately abandoned, 6 cables south of 
the K.W. point, consisting of a few houses and huts and a long sulistantial 
iron pier. There is a small quantity of guano, but only of fair quality. 

In 1884, the islond waa owned by Messrs. Greig and Bicknet, of Houo- 
lulu, who had placed 4 Europeans and 21 native labourers on the island for 
the purpose of working the guano, which was being shipped at Whaler 
anchorage, t 

Directions for entering lagoon. — Steer for Uagsuff point on 

an E.N.E. bearing, until neui'ly abreast of Ihti ledge of rocks running to 
the southward from the north point of entrance, when steiir so as to pass 
from oO to 80 yards distant from the ilagstaS point, and moor off the settle- 
ment with open hawse to the S.S.E. 

During ebb tide there is a strong line of ripples near the centre of the 
deep water cbanDoI, which to a stranger might appear to mark the shoal spit 
on the north side of the entrance ; but a bearing of the flagstaff is the best 
guide, going either in or out.J 

Winds and weather. — The N.E. and S.E. trades appear here to 
merse into an easterly wind, which blows during the greater part of ihc 
year, perhaps the S.E. trade is dominant ; there is rarely a calm. During 
January, February, and March uncertain weather prevails, and sometimes 
strong northerly winds, with much rain, also north-westerly gales, when 
the anchorage would be unsafe for a lai'ge vessel. 

Water niay be procured by digging wells, in which the fresh water 
rises and tails with the tide : these wells should not be more than 4 feet 
deep or the water will be brackish.* 



• Captain G. tl. Richards, H.M.S. A 
t Capt^Q F. P. Doughty, H.M.S. €• 

* Remurk buck, Lieutenunt E. f ievt, 
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Tides. — It is high water at full and change at 6h,, the greatest rise 
and fall U 2 ft. G in. The tides are 6 hourly and regulai-, and run as much 

as 5 knots nt springs. 

WASHINGTON ISLAND, Ijing 66 aiiles N.W. by W. of 
Fanning islauJ, was discoTered by Captain Fanning in IVSt*. It is 
;ij miles in length east and wust, by 1^ miles wide, the height above the 
sea about 10 feet, and entirely covered with cocoanut and other trees, 
exhibiting a most luxuriant growth, which render it visible from the mast- 
heail from a distance of about 14 miJes. 

The fringing reef extends half a inile off the eastern point, and off the 
weirt point the water appeared much discoloured, but the sea was only 
seen t« bi-eafc close to the island.* 

In approaching this island, every opportunity should be taken of verify- 
ing the position of the ship, as being near the southern edge of the 
counter equatorial current the currents vary both in direction and 
strength. 

There is good anchorage off the eettloment at the western end of the 
island, but landing is dangerous and aometimea impracticable on account of 
the heavy surf. 

In 1884, I he island was owned hy Messrs. Greig and Bicknel, of Hono- 
lulu, and one European and 30 native labourers have been left by them to 
cultivate cocoa-nuts and cure copra.f 

The observation spot, near ihe village, is iu lat. 4° 41' 10" N., 
long. 160° 19' W. 

PALMYRA ISLAND, which was diBCOvered by Captain Sawle 
of the American ship Palmyra in 1802, was surveyed by Commander 
J. S. Skerret, commanding the U.S.S. Fortsmouth, in 1874, and consists 
of niany small islets occupying u space of a miles east and west and 
one mile north and south, situated about 126 miles N.W, by W. ^ W. of 
Washington island. The several islets, which enclose three distinct 
lagoons, are low, the moat elevated being only 6 feet above the level of 
the sea, and covered with cocoanut trees. From a distance the islets 
appear aa a group surrounding n single lagoon. The position of the obser- 
vation spot, near the south-western islet, is in lat. 5° 49' 4" N., long. 
162° 11' 30" W.J 

Breakers extend a wile from the north-east and south-east islets ; and 
on the north side of the group the sea sometimes breaks in 5 fathoms. 
On the eastern side the current combined with fresh easterly winds 



• Ste Admiralty sheet of plans, No. 3867. 
t Cnptain F. P. Doughty, H.M.S. Constant 
X See AdmirBlty sheet of pluns, Nu. 073, 
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creates aa overfiill, but there is no knowti danger outBide tbe breakers on 
the eastern side. 

Anchorage. — it is dangerous to approach Palmyra island from the 
northward or westward ; the safest approach is from the aoulhward. A 
veasel maj stand safely in by keeping Strawn island, on which the huM 
lire erected, bearing N.E, by N., and run In until Bird island (the south- 
eastern island) beaiB E. hy N., when she may ajichor in 7 fathoms. The 
water shoals rapidly from 30 fathoms. 

Tides.— It is high water, fnll and change, at oh. 23m. ; springB rise 
2 feet. 

W^eather, — Mr. Strawn, a resident, stated that during the five months 
be had been on tbe island tbe rain was almost constant, four days of dry 
weaUier being the longest interval on any one occasion. There is no 
evidence that the island is visited hy storms, bnt strong squUls sometimes 
Mow from the east and south-east. 

Supplies. — -A. few people are living on Strawn island (north-west end 
of the group), enga^^ in making copra. Fish are abundant and in great 
variety ; turtle scarce j curlew, snipe, and plover were found. On one of 
the eastern islets there ia a smaU pool that generally contains rain-water. 

KING-UAN REEF.— In June 1874 tbe Britisli steam-Bhip Tarlnr 
struck on a coral red which is considered to be ideutical with Kingmnn 
reef situated m latitude 6° 24' N., longitude 162^ 22' W. The whoa), none 
of which showed above water, appeared to be of considei'able extent ami 
in the shape of a hoi-aesboc, Tbe vessel was found to he in a lagoon 
enclosed by a network of coral reefs. 

In this locality I'eefs have been freqnently reported, varying but little 
in position in latitude but considerably in longitude, and it is probable 
that different positions have been given to the same reef, nod that ilie 
error baa been taiused by incorrect reckoning and strong eurrentfl. Until 
this locality has been more thoroughly examined, great pi-ecaution shouhl 
be taken in its navigation, 

Kingman reef is sitnatetl in the belt traversed by the oquntoriid counter 
enrrent setting to tbe eastward, which current in this part attains a 
strength of .30 to 42 miles a day.* 

CALDEW REEF is reported to be in lat. 0° 24' N., long. 
161° 44' W., its existence however is doubtful and may be identical with 
the foregoing. 

MARIA SHOAL was reported by Captain Crane of the schooner 
Maria in IH62, the position given being lat. 5° 68' N., long. Wi" 0' W. 



• .See Wind and current chartafor the Paoifii 
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The schooner ran over a reef of rocks, with about 4 fathoms water, and 
discoloured water in the vicinity. 

In 1874, Captain Skerrett, U.S.N. reported having searched the position 
assigned to this shoal without seeing any signs of shoal water. - 

Captain Cobb of the P.M.S.S. City of New York and Captain Dearborn 
of the P.M.S.S. City of Sydney^ who have passed the vicinity of this 
reported shoal, both doubt its existence.* 

Captain Chevalier of the steam-ship Zelandia, 1878, reported having on 
two occasions passed over the above position, without seeing any indication 
of shoal water, the position therefore must be considered doubtful. 

DIANA SHOAL was discovered by a schooner of that name in 
1852, duiing her passage from Honolulu to Fanning island. The position 
given is lat. 8^ 40' N., long. 157° 20' W. In 1863 H.M.S. Hecate 
searched unsuccessfully for Diana shoal in the above position, but Captain 
Richards was informed afterwards at Fanning island,»by an English trader, 
that it is well known, and that the shoal is of considerable extent. Its 
existence must therefore be considered as possible, though it has never been 
again reported, and its position is very doubtful. 

* United States. Notice to Mariners, No. 175 of 1884.' 
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CHAPTER V. 

Vabiatiok IK 1885. 
Sandwich islands - - r ff to <P 15' E. 

Midway island ■ - 10° 15' E. 

HAWAII OK SANDWICH ISLANDS.— ISLANDS, ROCKS, AND 

SHOALS. 

Position. — Discovbet, — E abthqu akes . — Natives.— Su pplirs. — Wwd. 

CuHEENTS. — Tides, &c. 

The Sandwich islands, lying between the paratlelB of 18' SO' aad 
32° 15' N. and the meridians of 154° 40" and 160" 30" W., stretching in a 
W.N.W. and E.S.E. direction for about 340 miles, consist of eight priu- 
cipal islands and four small rocky islets ; the entire group having an area 
of about 6,000 square miles. 

These islands wei-e first made generally known to Europeans by the 
I third voyage of Cook in 1778, but it appeals probable that ihey wure 
previously known to the Spaniards, as in some charts, taken by Ansou 
from a Manilla galleon, there is a group of islands culled Loa Magos, 
placed between lot. 18° and 22'^ N. and long, 135° and 139° W., the 
difiei-ent members of which are named La Mesa, La Desgraciada, Lob 
Monges, &c. 

The Spanish word Mesa, signifying table, probably refers to the island 
of Hawaii, the summits of which, unlike those of most volcanic islands, 
are flat ; also the position as regards latitude would seem to point to the 
conclusion that the group is identical with what is now known ns the 
Sandwich islands or Hawaiian archipelago. 

On the 18th January 1778 Captain Cook sighted Kauai island, and on 
the 20th January he anchored in Waimea bay, on the south-west side of 
the island ; he named the group the Sandwich islands in honour of the 
Earl of Sandwich, the first Lord oE the Admiralty. 

After visiting ihe coast of North America, Cook again returned to the 
Sandwich islands, anchoring at Kealakekua bay, on the west side of 
Hawaii, on January 17th, 1779. 

The natives were found to be friendly and hospitable on this occasion, 
and on February 4th Cook took his departure, but during a gale on the 
8th, the Resolution being disabled, the ships returned to Kealakekua bay 
on the Uth, 

On this occasion from some uncertain cause a chief was killed, and 
several petty thefts being resented, a misunderstanding speedily arotie, 
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I whicli le<l to a cotiflict will) the uallveg, iu which the distluguiahed 
I navigator was killeii on Pebruary !4tli, 1779. 

M The vp»:s^ls left Kenlakektiit bay on tho 22n<t, and an exaroinalion was 
W mode of the group, Ipaving finally on March loth, 1779. 
I The next vijitors were Cnptnin,? Portlock and Dixon in the Xirtff George 
I and Qhccu Charlotte ; they onchon-d in Kealakekuabayon May 26th, 1786, 
I anil loft the group in June, and on two sabsequent visits at the end of the 
I year, and ulso in 1787, they called nt most oF the islands, and were well 
I I'oceired by the natives, 

I It appears that I.n Perouse wns at the Sandwich islauds at the same time as 
I Portlock and Dixoti ; heanehoredatMaui island and loft on Juno 1st, 1786. 
I Til 17S7 Captain Meares visited the group, remaining a month, and 
I reported very favoui-ably on the disposition of the islanders ; and in 17S8 
I and 1789 Menrea and Douglas visited the islands, the latter remaining 
I amuugst them about four months. 

I Between the years 1790andl795 Vancouver called in on three occasions; 
I in 179.3 he introduced cattle and sheep from California, landing them at 
Hawaii ; he also endeavoured to bring to a close the fatal wars then con- 
tinually raging l}ctween the natives of Hawaii and those of the other 
islands. ' 
I In 1794 Kamelinmeha, the chief of Hawaii, aceomplished the subjugation 
I of all the other ishinds, and when he died in 1819 at the age of C6 he was 
!■ king of the whole group. He was succeeded hy his bob Liho-Liho, during 
whose TOign the first missionaries arrived in the group, sent by a society 
in tlio Unitwl States. 

In 1824 LiJio-Liho, in company with his wife, prime minister, and suite, 
vipiteil England. Unfortunately both he and his wife died in London, 
whereupon the Bloniiv frigate, under command cf Lord Byron, was 
despatched to convey the rest of the party, with the remains of their king 
and <]necn, back to the Sandwich ialanda. 

On the death of Liho-Liho (wlio on suceeeding to the sovereignty of the 
islands had taken the title of Kamebameha II.) his brother, then 12 years 
old, was proclaimed king as Kamebameha III., under the regency of his 
mnlher, on whose denth, in 1833, ho assnmed the entire government of the 
islands, Honolulu, in the island of Oahu, becoming the capital. 

In 1843 the independence of the group na the Hawaiian Kingdom was 
acknowledged hy Great Britain, France, and ihe United Slalee. 

The whole of the islands composing the Hawaiian archipelago are 
volcanic and mainly due lo the effects of successive eruptions from craters 
which have been active through long periods of time; whether at any 
period any of these islands could have been classed among the atolla so 
common all over the Pacific is unknown, as they have not been very 
critically examined ; well-defined coral has, however, been found at the 
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height of 500 feet in the iBland of Molokai, and a bed of coral also exists 
at an elevation of 4,000 feet in Kauai ; coral, iDterstratified with lava 
beds, is ulso reported to hiive been found ia some of tlie other ishindg. 

THE EARTHQUAKES experienced in thia group are rarely 
severe or destructive; the heaviest occur in the district south of Mauna Kea 
in Hawaii. The sea wave, however, the nsual 'attendant ot earthquakes 
originating near the sea coast, is ofteu very destruclive, sweeping away 
villages and causing great loss of life and property. Of the extinct craters, 
Pnnch-bowl hill and Diamond hill in Oahu are well known from being 
situated near Honolulu, the capital ; but the most remarkable and the 
largest known crater in the world is that of Mauna Hole-a-ka-la, in east 
Maui, 10,030 feet above the sea. The rim is over 12 miles in circum- 
ference and 2 miles wide in it* broadest part; it la destitute of trees to the 
height of 2,000 feet, then a belt of forest to the height of 6,000 feet euoceods, 
from whence to the summit is bare. 

In May 1877, an oceanic wave caused great damage among the islands ; 
it appears to have occurred simultaneously all over the group, namely, at 
I about 4.4a a.m. 

P; The range at Hilo was estimated at 36 feet, and at Kealakekua 30 feet ; 
While al Honolulu it was only 5 t'eet, 
The loss of life was small, but the damage to property was estimated at 
^25.000. 

THE NATIVES of these islands are strong, active, and well-made, 
and rather above the average height of Europeans, the complexion of the 
upper classes being comparatively fair ; the men make excellent sailors and 
are largely employed in vessels trading in the Pacific. 

SUPPLIES, holh for exportation and ships' use, may be obtained in 

» great variety ; all the usual tropical fruits and vegetables are indigenous, 
irhiUt a vast number of animals aud plants introduced since the days of 
Cook have thriven well and are now abtindant. Catlle and sheep are 
plentiful in all the large island^ and poultry may be obtained in any 
quantity. Sugar, coffee, rice, tapioca, wheat, maize, beans, peas, yams, 
taro, potatoes, oranges, limes, grapes, pine-apples, pumpkins, bread-fruit, 
plantains, and many other fmits and vegetables, flourish aud ore inconstant 
demand for vessels colling ot the various ports. 

Cotton is an article of export, and the silkworm has been introduced, 
with every prospect of success. 

THE CLIMATE is considered healthy to Europeana and on the 
whole f'avouiahle to vegetation, whilst the soil, volcanic In its origin, is 
genewlly fertile. 
WINDS. — ^The N.E. trade wind, generally blowing strong, prevails fot 

18 or 9 months in the year, beginning about the early part of March, and 
until May blowing well from the norlhward. Prom May to October it is 
more easterly in direction. 
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The trade causes a very heavy sea in the channelB, and duiing this 
period, for mauy miles to leeward of the larger islands, frequent catniB Kod 
light baffling winds impede navigation between the various porta. 

Daring October light trades and calms occur, and sometimes a swell from 
W.S.W., which makes the anchorages on the lee sides of the islands 
disagreeable, though not unsafe. 

During November and December the trade ii strong, but irregular, and 
sometimes interrupted by light southerly winds. 

In Janunry and February, when the rainy season commences, strong 
southerly and south-westerly gales, called by the natives Konag, often 
occur, which lost from a few hours to two or three days, followed by roiu, 
and render all the lee anchorages unsafe. The rainy season usually ends 
in April or May. 

On the west coast of Hawaii land and sea breezes are very regular. 

CURRENTS.— The general direction of the currents in the vicinity 
of the Sandwich islands appears to be to the westward, with a rate of from 
one to IJ knots an hour; bnt they are subject to much variation, both in 
force and direction, in different seasons, without appearing to be influenced 
by the winds or to follow any general law, 

PILOTS are always ready at every port to board vessels on the usual 
signal being made. They are frequently retired English and American 
masters, and consequently know how to handle a ship. Most of the ports 
are accessible without their assistance, others are not ; strangers, therefore, 
are recommended to employ them. 



HAWAII, the south-eastern and by far the largest island of the 
group, is of triangulai- shape ; the west coast runs nearly north and south 
for 100 miles from Upolu point to Ka Lae, from whence the south-east 
coast trends for 65 miles to cape Kumukahi, and the north-east coast for 60 
miles from cape Kumukahi to Upolu point. 

To one unacquainted with the great height of the mountains of Hawaii, 
this island might appear of comparatively small elevation. For its surface 
rises gradually from the sea, uniform and unbroken ; no abrupt spurs or 
angular peaks are to be seen, and the whole is apparently clothed with a 
lusnriant vegetation. 

On account of the great height of this island, the climate on the weather 
and lee sides is very different ; for the N.E. trade, striking the high land, 
causes abundance of rain to fall on the eastern side, while on the western 
coast rain seldom falls ; hence the rich hues on the eastern slopes of Hawaii, 
covered with verdure and vegetation, contrast strongly with the bare and 
arid look of the const on the greater part of the western side. 
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On Hccount of the Dumerons eruptions that have takea place on this 
island, and the conseiuent lava straAins that have flowed in all liircctione 
from the volcaaoes, a great pai't of the interior of the island is a barren 
degert, with but few inhabitants, and man^ of the oDce beautiful vallej'ii 
have been converted into black- looking, desolate tracks of cinders, mud, 
and lava. 

Local attraction. — Reports have been received from Lieutenant 
H. Pearaon, H.M.S. Sappho, that in the vicinity of Hawaii the compass 
of that ship was eflected when neai the island, the needle being apparently 
attracted by the great volcanoes. 

Such an important statement requires to be carefully verified by accurate 
magnetic observatioue, on shore as well as afloat, so as to determine at 
what distance from the island the attraction may be felt, and also whether 
the amount is appreciable in navigation. 

Mauna Kea, 13,805 feet in height, is the highest point of Bawiui, 
and may be described as a vast mound, surrounded with nine cones, whicli 
may be considered BS craters, long extinct, as no activity has been observed 
for a great number of years. The sides of this mountain are clothed 
with vegetation to within 1,000 feet of the summit ; in the winter months 
fronts prevail, and it is cupped with snow. 

SEauna Loa is nearly aa high as Mauna Eea, being 13,630 feet in 
height, but of very different formation. Its summit is an nctive crater, 
which appears as an enormous flattened dome, sloping gradually down on 
all sides, and presenting a perfectly smooth appearance from seaward, 
All vegetation ceases at about 4,000 feet from the summit, and from thence 
to the edge of the crater extend fields of lava. 

This volcano was ascended and numerous observations maile by the 
U.S. Exploring Expedition in 1841. The crater is a very exlensive one, 
and 18 still active : terrible eruptions have taken place at intervals of a 
few years, the latest severe one was in April 1868, when more than one 
hundred people perishe<l, and great destruction was caused, both by the 
streams of lava, the earthquake, and attendant sea wave. 

Kilauea >a an immense active volcano 4,400 feet high, lying 18 miles 
to the eastward, and on the slope of Mauna Loa, The crater is 3^ miles 
long, 2-^ miles wide, and about 700 feet deep. 

Hualalai is another magnificent peak 8,276 feet in height, near the 
west coast of the island. On the summit is a Inige crater, which has not 
been active for some time ; the last great eruption from it took pliice about 
the year 1810, 

This mountain rises abruptly on its western side, but viewed from 
seaward it presents a m^^iificent slope. 

Ea Iiae, t^^ south point of the island, in lat, 18° 54' N,, long. 
156° 42' W., is very low, and rises with a gentle slope to the hills behind. 
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Kaalualu. — From Ka Lae the coast trends N.N.E. for 6 milea to 
Kaalimlii, where there ia a small bay and fair anchorage, formed by an old 
lava How jutting out to the southward; the lava also runs out some distouce 
into Ihe bay, but the shallow water ia easily discerned by its light green 
colour. 

Good shelter may be obtained during the prevailing N.E. trade, but with . 
.Southerly winds the anchorage ia much ejtposed. Id August 1882 H.M.S. 
S'tpp/io remained at anchor here for 2i days, in 10 fathoms, bottom white 
(Sand and lava patches, with the extreme of the poiitt bearing £. hy N. 
With 3 ehacklL's of cable, there was plenty of room to swing clear of the 
iaSge of the lava flow. 

Ill the X.E. corner of the hay, there is a good pier for landing, but a 
^toat has to avoid several very shallow patches of lava oa which there is 
ways a heavy swell. 

There are only a few huts here, and no supplies of any sort are to be 
Obtained. 

Honuapo is « village about fi milea north of Kaalualu, where there 
ts a laige sugar mill near the beach, and a wharf. When practicable the 
icoasting steaiiiors call here, but the landing is very bad and often im- 
hpracticable, 

FunalUU is " ™'7 exposed roadstead in the Kau district, about 4 

ili-a north of Honuapo. There arc two buoys moored in 13 and 17 

ilhuiue which the small coasting steamers make use of, and N.E. of them 

kfli'horagv may be obtained in 15 fathoms, but it is not recommended 

unlciv llie weather be very fine. 

»mnll lighthouses are placed in line with the buoys, and to the 
'jnuthwnM of them is a wharf, slightly protected by a projecting point of 
Toek. 

There is a large village inland, about 6 miles N.W. of Punaluu. 
Coast. — From Pimaluu the coast trends N.E. by E. for 49 miles to 
cape Kumukahi, the east point of the island, and in all this distance there 
bays or good anchorages, as it is exposed to the wind and swelL 
Vessels beating up to windward against the trade wind, along this coast, 
advised to keep close inshore, not going farther off than 20 to 25 miles, 
thereby avoiding a great deal of the current, which runs at times as much 
as Ih knots per hour to the south-westward, outside this distance ; the 
tlB of wind close inshore are generally favourable. Near cape Kumu- 
there is an eddj' current at times, enabling a vesael to round the cape 
ith ease. 

Oape Kumukalu is low and rocky, with some tree-covered hillocks a 
lort distance to the westward. 
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I From cape Kumukiilii, tlie coast trends, with n sliglit curve to the 

I north-west for 16 miles to Leleiwi poiut. This coast ia precipitoua, nnd 

I the sea contiouully beats on it with violence. 

There are several villnges near the ebore, nnd the land is well cultivated ; 
Bugar-cane, coffee, indigo, and arrowroot growing well. 

I Leleiwi point ia very low and wooded, with ttome scattered cocoa-nut 

[ Irees growing on it. 

[ Kcokea point, the eastern extrcraily of Hilii b-.iy, lies 2^ niilea W.N.\V, 

I of Leleiwi point, 

I HilO or Byron bay, on Ihe east sidj of Hawwi, is the only 

I anchorage on this coast. It is ahont 7^- mil^s wido between Keokea point 

I and Makahanalua point, and 3 miles deep.* 

I This bay is Fully expoHcd to the N.E. trade wind, and would afford no 

I anchorage, were it nst fortius extensive shoal, milled Blonde reef, which 

F ^extends from the eastern part of the bay for 1^ miles in a W.N.W. direc- 

I tion, leaving a channel three quarters of a raile wide between its western 

I extreme ani[ the shore. 

I A baiTel buoy has been placed near thfi western extremity of this 
reef, with the following hearings; — Lighthouse N.W. ^ W.; Turret 
rock S.W. by W. J W. This buoy is difficult to disthigtiish.f 

There are depths of 1^ to 5 fathoms on the Blonde reef, on whicli the 
sea breaks heavily, at low water, when much swell is setting in. 

The Eceno which the island presents as viewed from tlie nnchoi'age in 
Hilo bay is both novel and splendid ; the shores are sliiddcd with ex- 
tensive groves of cocoa-nut and bread-fruit trees, interspersed with 
plantations of sugar-cane; through these, numerous streams aj'c seen 
hurrying to the ocean j to this succeeds a belt of some miles in width, free 
from woods, but clothed in verdure ; beyond is a wider belt of forest^ 
whose trees, as they rise higher and higher from the sea, change their 

, character from the vegetation of tie tropica to that of polar regions ; and 

I above all lower the snow-capped eumroita of the mountains. 

From Keokea point the coast trends with n curve, IJ milus ^V.S.W., 

I to Cocoa-nut island, which lies off n, point froni which it is sejiarated liy it 
larrow cbiinnel only a few yards wide. 

The centre of the island is in lat. 19° 43' 51" N., long 155^ .5' l-i" \V. 
A ridge of rocks extend N.W. 1^ caliles from the island. 

A rock with 7 feet of water over it, and 5 fathoms all round, lies about 

} A cable W. by S. i S. from the house on Coooa-nut island. ;[ 

* See pku on sheet No. 1377, 

tBemark book, Navitjntins Lieutenant T. K. H. MacFariane, H M.S. CoialMic-i, 
1684. 
t Remark book, Lteutenanl H. Fearsoa, H.M.S. Sappho, 1333. 
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Prom Cocoa-DQt island the coast tarns sharp to the S.S.W. for 4 cables, 
to a creek ami Tillagi> called Wbyentea, where good taniUug may be 
obtained in all weathers. The water ia this creek ia only fit for washing 
purpOies. 

There are two pier8 to the northward of the entrance of the creek, 
slongeide the northernmost of which ships drawing 15 feet o£ water can 
lie with perfect safety, there being a depth of If* feet all along the shore 
at low water. 

The shore then turns to the westward, along a eandy beach, for nearly 
a mile, to the bottom of the bay where the town of Hilo is situated. 

Hilo '9 the principal town in Hawaii, aad is next to Honolulu in 
importance and population. The town may be easily recognized from 
seaward hy the tall, white, square towers of the Roman Catholic church, 
and the pointed white spire of the Protestant church ; there are also 
several other large buildings, both public and private, such as the court- 
house, schools, governor's house, stores, &c. 

There ore several sugar plantations in the vicinity of Hilo, on which 
the town is mainly dependent for any prosperity; as, now that the whale 
fishery trade has fallen off, but few whalers visit the bay. Besides sugar 
aad molasses, Hilo exports hides, tallow, goat-skins, arrow-root, rice, and a 
small amount.of coffee. 

The twn-fall here is very great, and accounts for the luxuriant vei-dure 
of the district; as much as 150 incheH has been known to fall in one 
year. 

The Hawaiian Government Bteamers communicate with Hilo from Hono- 
lulu once a week, and schooners run constantly between the two ports. 

Supplies of nearly all descriptions can be obtained. Beef 10 cents a lb., 
bread about 9 cents, and vegetables at 6 cents. 

A small pier has been built in front of the town, which forms a good 
landing place in fine weather ; but with any swell on, the surf breaks 
Bome distance outside it, and then it ia better to use the Waterfall or 
Wbyeatea creeks, A red light is exhibited from this pier at night. 

Close to the westward of the town is Waterfall creek, the mouth of the 
WMsruku river, and about 2 miles from the entrance arc the Rainbow 
waterfalls, 105 feet in height. The point on the eastern side of the 
entrance is called Cocoa-nut point. There is a good watering place up this 
creek, which ia generally easy of access except when the wind ia blowing 
bard from seaward ; on such occasions the surf is high, and ihe rocky bar 
at the entrance then becomes dangerous for boats to pass. The water is 
excellent and abundant. 

Coast. — From Cocoa-nut point the coast trends to the northward for 
7J miles, in almost a straight line to Makahanaloa point. This coast is a 
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steep bluff, about 200 feet high, broken by deep ravines, called " gnlehes," 
in which the villages are sitiinted ; these gulches are from 800 to 1,000 
feet Jeep, aDd, apparently, worn by watercourses. There is no landing tor 
boats, as all along this coast the snrf beats on the rocks with great 
violence, 

LIGHT.— At 2 miles, N. by W. } W. of Cocoa-nut point, is the light- 
hocise, a email white square building, 14 feet high, with a square tower 
above its sea face which looks like a belfry, situated near the edge of the 
cliff; the light exhibited is white, elevated 136 feet above the sea, and 
visible in clear weather from a distance of 10 miles. 

This light haa been reported, not to be depended on.* 

The lighthoase is difficult to distinguish in the daytime, being an in- 
significant building which might easily be mistaken for a small chapel. 

Anchorage. — Hilo bay is a safe anchorage, and, next to Honolulu, 
may be considered the bi;st in the Sandwich islands. In 1841, during the 
three months of December, January, and February, when the ships of the 
U.S. Exploring Expedition were lying in the bay, they did not have a 
gale strong enough t-o ride to their anchors ; and the residents say that 
the wind never reachea the force of a gale here. 

With a strong trade wind there is o slight sea, unpleasant enough for 
boats, but not sufficient to endanger the safety of a ship. At times, how- 
ever, a considerable swell sets in, which causes a ship to roll disagreeably. 

The northerly wind, which is felt most, seldom blows with any strength. 

A well sheltered anchorage con be picked up anywhere under the lee of 
Blonde reef, in from 5 to 7 fathoms, as the reef affords good protection. A 
vessel drawing lo feet or less may anchor so as to be quite under the te<> 
of Cocoa-nut island and Keokca point. 

Tides. — ^It is high water at full and change at Ih. p.m., rise of tide 
about 3 feet. 

Directions. — In making for the anchorage, as a general rule, it is best 
to close the land a little to tho northward of the reef, about east of the 
lighthouse, and then run down along shore rather within a distance of 
half a mile, until Turiet rock (7 cables N. by W. j W. of Cocoa-nut point, 
and 15 feet high) bears west, when course may be altered for the 
anchorage under the Ice of the reef. 

The leading mark for clearing the west end of Blonde reef is the huts 
of Puneo village, on the west side of Waterfall creek, in line with the 
eastern side of a remarkable green hill (an extinct volcano) named Halai, 
bearing S.S.W. J W. ; this is not a good mark, as the huts are difficult to 
distinguish at times. 
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There is » wliite pjrrunid od Halai, the extinct volcano at the back of 
I ibe tonn, which kept in line iritb the north tower of the Komnit Catholic 
chnrch leads over Blonde r««f in 3 &ihom8. 

On approaching the \»y from the eastward, Cocoa-nat cove, about 
2 cables sonth of the lighlbouae, ia a good spot lo stper for, as it leads 
cloae 10 (he entnnce of the channel. The cove appears like a dark mark in 
, the land, and there ia nothing in the vicinity which resembles it. 

On putting to sea. it is advteable to beat well to windward in a north- 

[ eaalei-ly direction after clearing the reef, cot attempting lo weather 

I Mnkabanal OS point nntil it can be done with eertaintv at a distance of 

I 5 or G toiler, as the trade wind may fail close in to the Eliore, which is 

very steep to, and a heavy swell and current set cotiilantly against the 

precipitous cliffs. 

The COESt north-west of Makahanaloa point is 8t«ep and rocky, 
without shelter or anchomge, and innumemble cascades and streams run 
down the monntain sides, over the clifTs, into the sea. Here and there 
are a few small bays, or breaks in the ciifis, where the natives are able to 
land in their canoes on the sandy beaches'. 

From Makahanaloa point the coast trends W.N.W, for 33 miles, to a 
small bay about 4 mile^ wide, under mount Kohala, but it is too much 
exposed to be used aa nii anchorage. Two miles west of this Lay, off the 
weetern exti'emity of some black rugged cliffs, arc several rocky i^lela a 
ihort distance from the shore ; from thence to Upolu [>oint, a distance of 
16 miles, the sea breaks heavily near the coast, and a heavy confused sea 
eiets up, which may posaibly arise from a sudden decrease in the depth, as~ 
Vancouver obtained soundings of 7 fathoms at 2 miles from the ahorc. 

Upolu point is the northern extremity of Hawaii ; the laud behind is 
an extensive plain, in a good state of caUivaliou, which rises gradually to 
the foot of the mountains. 

1 Upolu point, the coa.tt curves round quietly to the southward, 
I ^nd trends for 1 1 miles S. by E, J E. iu almost a straight line to Kawailir.e 
■bay. 

Kahukona is a small village with anchorage off it, about 6 miles 
-BoiLth of Upolu point. The place U becoming of importance through the 
eaerjfy of a Mr. Wilder, who has made a moat convenient landing-place, 
and constructed a railway, 15 miles in length, to bring the sugar from the 
Kohala district, round the north end of the isbnd. The cargo boats Jay 
alongside the pter and are laden and cleared very quickly by means of a 
steam " crab" which works a truck up and down the incline. 

There is no water in the place. Mr. Wilder wont to great expense in 
sinking an artesian well, without result, and in consequence all the freah 
water baa to be brought from Kohala by train. 
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TJiere are two spur faunj-s moored in line, W. by S. of tlie lutnUng-plaec, 
in 5 and 9 fatboma, to wliicli the small coasting steamers make fast, head 
and Btem, whilst loading and ualoailing. 

Anchorage may l>e obtained in 10 fathoms, a little to the southward of 
the outer buoy ; but it is not very good on account of the nature of the 
bottom, which is corul with sandy patches, and the slrong gusts off shore, 
which blow continually fi-om off the Kohala hills in the day time, but 
geueraily cease at sunset during the N.E. ti-ade ; and vessels are liable to 
<irag ofi' the bauk, which ia steep-to. This anchornge therefore is but 
indifferent, and, with winds to the westward of north or south, would be 
untenable. 

Freight is disembarked and shipped at night, duriug the greater part of 
the year. 

The soil along this shore is Isrreu for 3 or 4 miles inland, owing to the 
want of rain. The face of the country is regular, ascending gradually from 
the coast to the summits of the high land. 

Tbe COa,st from Mahukona to Kawaibae bay appears clear of off- 
lying dangers, und no bottom was obtained with 20 fathoms of line, at a 
distance of IJ miles from the shore. 

Kawaihae bay is an extensive open hay, about 8 miles wide, and 
4 miles deep, fully cxiwsed to the westward. 

Situated in a grove of cocoa-nut trees, just behind a enndy point, near 
the centre of the bay, is the village of Kawaihae, the sea-port of the northern 
districts of Hawaii. The village consiieta of a general store, two or three 
bouses, and several huts along the shoi-e. In front of the village is a pier 
for boats.* 

So mucli of the soil of this diatrict as lies along the coast, though rich, 
is badly watered, and 7 or 8 miles in the interior from Kawaihae bay, it 
becomes exceedingly rocky and barren. The high laud to the eastward of 
JCawaibae causes almost a perpetual calm. The climate is, upon the whole, 
unpleasant, especially at Waimea, about 9 miles eastward of Kawaihae, in 
consetinence of the trade wind, which is exceedingly strong, bringing with 
it u mist towards sunset. This wind rushes furiously down between 
the mountains which bound the valley of Waimea, and becomes very 
dangerous to shipping in the bay. It is called by the natives ninmukti, 
and is foretold by them from an illuminated streak that is seen far inland 
which is believed to be caused by the reflection of the twilight on the mist 
that always accompnnies the mumuiu. 

The principal exports of the "districl. iirc hides, tallow, and beef. 
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On approftching ihe anciiorage, a good land-m&rk is a conspicuoos 
moaii<l, Nitoated a short distance sooth of the village, which was used 
formerly a» a place for oSeriDg human sacrifices to the god of war. Another 
coDspicDoas mark is a white tomb, in the form of a pyramid, lying 2^ cables 
E. 4 S. of the lighthouse. 

LIGHT. — AJijced white light is exhibited to serre as a guide to the 
ancborage, elevated oO feet above the aea, and visible in clear weather from 
II distance of 10 miles. The light is placed upon a pillar, in the foi-m of a 
pyramid, which is painted white. 

Supplies. — Beef may be obtained here at 6 cents a lb., potatoes are 
abiiudant, and plenty of fiali may be caught with the seine. 

The watering place, which is in a small saudy bay, is only a pool of rain- 
water collected in a bole, and would require 500 feet of hose to pump it 
into a boat. In the summer the water becomes somewhat stagnant, and 
unfit for drinking purposes; in winter, more rain falls, and it then becomes 
a stream. 

Buoy. — A red buoy, for the local mail steamer, is moored in 6 J 
fathoms, about 3 cables ^om the shore; but it is jiot always in position. 
Vessels are not EUpposed to anchor inside this buoy. 

Reef. — Towards the bottom of the bay there is a coral reef which dries 
in places at low water, extending for nearly tbree-quarteis of a mile from 
the shore, in front of the village. This reef is a great inconvenience to the 
anchorage, which at best is but an indifferent one. From the itT.W. extre- 
mity of this reef the lighthouse bears N.E. by N. i N. There is a boat 
pas^Age round the north end of the reef, close along the shore, where 
lauding is easy. 

Anchorage. — The best anchorage is in 9 or 10 fathoms, with the 
tightbousii in line with a flogstaEF erected on a hill, some way up the slope, 
Ive&ring East about 4 cables. The bottom inside this depth is very uneven, 
there being coral heads with only 4J to a fathoms on them, and having 
depths of T to 9 fathoms between. 

With strong westerly winds the anchorage woald be very exposed, and 
most unsafe to remain at. 

The sea breeze from the westward lasts all day, and the N.E. traile or 
land breeze, sometimes blowing strong, all nigbt. 

CautioU. — It is necessary to approach this anchorage with the greatest 
caution, as in fine calm weather the swell seldom breaks on the reef 
extending from the shore off the village. 

Coast. — From the bottom of Kawaihae bay the coast tiends for 30 
miles, S.W. by S., to Lae-o-ka |Mano or Shark point then S. \ W. for 
10 miles to Kalaua, the western extreme of the island, where it turns to the 
eastward for 3 miles to Kniliia. Along the whole of this coast there is no 
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shelter, and the shore line litis been much altered by the lava Etreams whicb 
have flowed from the crater of Mauiia Loa. 

E&iluar b&y is a small indentation in the coast, 2J cables vride, and 
2 cables deep ; it is exposed to the southward and westward, but affords 
good anchorage ftt most seasons of the year.* 

At the time of the visit of the U.S. Exploring Expedition in 1841, the 
residence of the governor of Hawaii island was established here, end great 
advances were being mode in the civilized arts and industries. On a point 
on the west side of the bay is the tomb of king Eamebameha, which is in 
lat. 19° 37' 20" N., long. 1 50° 4' 20" W. 

Rain seldom falls on this coast, except iu showers, and a rainy day once 
in the jear is looked upon as something remarkable. This, together with 
the absence of all dew, prevents the existence of much cultivation ; it affords 
nevertheless a coarse vegetation, sufficient to pasture a few hundred goats ; 
but B, mile back from the shore, the surface is covered with herbage, which 
maintains cattle, &c. ; and two miles in the interior there is sufficient 
moisture to keep up a constant verdure. 

The temperature is mild and equable ; during the winter the thermometer 
ranges from 64" to 85°, and in summer from 68° to 86°. 

The prevailing winds ure the land and sea breezes, which are very 
i-eguloT; there are also strong north winds, but the most severe gales are 
those, from the south-west, whicb last from a few hours to two or three days 
and render the anchorage unsafe. 

In approaching Kailoa bay, bring the summit of Hualalai, 8275 feet, 
to bear N.E. by E,, and steer in on that bearing ; the town may be recog- 
nized by the two churches, and the cocoa-nut groves on the shore to the 
westward. 

A smalt light is exhibited i'rom a stand on the west side of the bay, 
when schooners or coasting steamers are expected, and is visible for about 6 

There is a most convenient landing-place on a sandy beach, on the west 
side of the bay, formed by the jutting out of two points, between whtuh is 
a small cove, protected from the sui-f by some rocks. 

In 1876, H.M.S. Mjfrmiilon anchored here in 13 faihoms, sand ; with 
West low point N. 73° W. ; largest church N. 35° E. 

Coast. — From Kailua the coast trends in almost a straight line, 
S. by E. 4 E., 84 miles to Kealakekua bay. 

Eealakekua bay, situated on the west aide of Hawaii, ailbrds the 
best anchorage on that coast, and lies between Lava and Cocoa-nut points, 
which are IJ miles apart, N.W,, and S.E, of one another.* 
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The bay derives its name (path of the gO(l!>) I'rum a i^liile iu the hill, still 
visible, which the gods are saiil to huve used iu order to cross tlio bay 
quickly. 

The climate is mild throughout the district; the thermometer ranging 
from 62° to 76° io ivinter, and from 70° to H6° in summer. Strong winds 
are seldom experienced ; and during the day there is a cool sea-breeze 
which changes to the land-breeze at night. 

Kona, a village a lew miles inlnnd, is considered one of the most healthy 
spots in the whole group, and especially beneficial to people suffering fi*om 
weakness or disease of lungs or chest. Many visitors come here from 
California to pass the winter, and there are one or two commodious boarding 
houses for their accommodation. 

From Lava point, the coast, which is steep-to and 15 lo 20 feet high, 
trends in a alight curve, E. by S., for 6 cables to Cook point, which is flat 
and barren, and forms the southern point of Eaavuloa cove. From thence 
the coast turns to the northward for 2 cables lo Pillar point nt the head of 
the cove. 

A small light is exhibited from Cook point, when the local mail strainer 
IB expected. 

Eealakekua bay is well known to history, as having been the scene of the 
death of Captain James Cook, R.N., the great navigator, who was killect 
here by the natives on 14th February 1779. 

On the west side of Kaavoloa cove is a village of the same uame, where 
the monument in memory of Captain Cook haabeenerected, but now (1879) 
cocoa-nut and other trees are growing up, and the monument is not readily 
distinguishable from seaward. It is an obelisk on a square foundation, 
about 26 feet high, in lat. 19° 29' N., long. 156° 2' 40" W." 

From Pillar point, the coast, which is a high rocky inaccessible cliff from 
400 to 600 feet in height, turns E.S.E. for cables, in almost a straight 
line, to a sandy beach, where the village of Kealakekuu is situated neai' a 
grove of high cocoa-nut trees ; and then for 3 cables S.W, by S. to Peterel 
point, from whence it trends with a curve for 7 cables S.S.W. lo Cocoa-nut 
point. 

Cocoa-nut point, the southern extremity of the bay, is low and black, 
with a fringe of cocoa-nuts along the shore, inside of which, in the first 
rise of the land, is a very conspicuous white church. 



• riiiccd in position by H.M.S. Seoul, Cnplnin II. P. Calor, in Noveiuber 1874, Bod 
bears Ibe fMan'mg inscription : — 

_ " In memory of the gi'ciit oiroumnnvigulur, Capt. J. Cook, K.N., who discovered ihese 
islonJa on Jiiii. IS, A.T). 17rs, and Cell near iHs spot on Tfb, H, A D. ITT?- This 
monument tros eTCClcd ia Nov., A.D. 1874, liv fcn-.e of hi? feIlofl--tonn1rvmen." 
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Between Keulokckua and Cocoa-uut point) the coitst iias a ruggcil 
ap[)earatic« for about a mile inland, beyond wbieh the country rises with a 
gradual uscent towfU'da I^Iauna Loa, and is overspread tvith culliTBteil 
enirlosures and groves of cocoa-nut trees where there are numerous 
Yiliages. 

The shore all round Ihe baj is covered with a black rock, wliich makes 
landing very dangerous when tliero is any swell setting in j except at the 
village of Kealftkekiift, where there is a fine sandy beach, with a moral or 
burj'ing place at one extremity and a small well of fresh water at the 

Directions. — The summit of Mnuna Loa bearing E. J N. will lead to 
Kealakekua bay, but should the summits of the tnountains be obscured, 
which is often the case, the church on the slope of the hill, about a quarter 
of a mile iuside Peterel point, is a good mark. 

Landing. — The best landing-placo is about half a cable to the 
southward of Cook's monument, from whence thero is a good road leading 
to Kona. 

Supplies. — Beef, fowls, sweet iMlatoes, and plantains can bo obtained 
in Kealakekua, also water at Niapupu, a village south of Kealakekaa, but 
the tank is falling into decay, and the water Is brackish in all wells is the 
vicinity of Kaavoloa cove. 

Anchorage. — This hay is easy of access, but the anchorage is not 
good, owing to tlie great depth of water and foul state of the bottom. 

Between Cook and Peterel points there are depths of 30, 25, and 10 
fathoms, bottom chiefly composed of sand and sheila ; in the vicinity of 
Peterel point, however, the bottom is rocky. 

Large vessels usually anchor in the middle of the bay, in 25 fathoms, 
sand, with Cook's monument bearing K.W., and Cocoa-nut point S. ^ E. 

Kaavoloa cove, though exposed to winds from south and aouth-west, may 
bo considered a safe anchorage except during the winter months, Cook 
point partially protecting the anchorage from the swell. In 187f), HJII.S. 
Fantome anchored in Kaavoloa cove in 3U fathoms water, abreast Cook's 
monument, mooring with a eteru Iiawaer to the shore ; and during her stay 
of six weeks {in October and November) southerly winds were experienced 
only on two occasions, when a disagreeable swell set in although the wind 
was light, landing however was not iatarrupied. 

EartllCLUake. — On 24tli February 1877 a slight shock of earthquake 
was felt at Kanvolon. and steam was observed to bo rising from the sea oft 
Cocoa-nut point ; on visiting the spot, it n-as found that lumps of porou? 
lava, some nearly a cubic foot in size, were rising to the surface, whenca, on 
the contained gaa escaping, they sank again. This part was sounded over 
on 4th March, but nothing less was obtained than 23 fathoms at 400 yards 
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irom the eliore, 50 uuil 67 fathoina aad SO fiitlioiu.s a little furthei' out. At 
the time of the earthquake, a crack opened in the gi'ound from Cocoa-uut 
point in an E.S,E. ilirection, extendiug for more thun a mile, in some places 
4 inches broad aiid 50 feet deep. 

C08>St.~'^'rom Eeolakekua hay the coast trends in a general direction 
of S. by E. fot' 25 miles to Kaulanamaunn, and then ia a cnrve to the 
E.S.E. for 20 miles to Ea Lae, the south point of the island. 

Almost the whole of this coast is a line of lava. This frequently lies in 
large masses for miles in extent, and is in otiier places partially broken, 
exhibiting perpendicular clifis, against which the sea dashes with fury. 
This formation extends half a mile into the inteiior, and as the distance 
from the sea iuoreaaes, the soil becomes richer and more productive. The 
face of ihe country, even within this rocky barrier, is rough and covered 
with blocks and beds of lava, more or less decomposed. The land in places 
reaches the altitude of tv/o thousand feet, and at a distance of two miles 
from the coast begins to be well covered with woods of various kinds of 
trees, which are rendered almost impassable by an undergrowth of i-iues 
and ferns. In some places these strips of woods descend to within a mile 
of the shore, having escaped destruction. These are in no case parallel to 
the shore, but lie always in the direction which the streams of lava would 
take in descending from the mountains. 

ALENUIHAHA CHANNEL, which separates Hawaii from 
Maui and Kuhulaui islands, is 2-1: miles across, and clear of dangers. 

During the N.E. trade, the wind frequently blows through the channel 
with great violence, and there is also a strong current setting to the nest- 
ward J vessels from any of the western ports of Hawaii are therefore 
recommended to keep close in under the lee of the island until reaching 
Upolu point, when they will be enabled to fetch across to the channel on 
the west side of Maui. Ships from the northward, bound to Hilo, will 
probably find it impossible to weather Upolu point from the west side of 
Maui, but on getting ander the lee of Hawnii the trade wind fails until 
reaching the south point of the island, when they will have to beat against 
the wind and current along the south-east coast, as before mentioned. A 
steamer would find it advantageous to round Upolu point and proceed 
along the east coast of the island, as the ti'ade wind fails when close in to 
the point and does not blow home with any force along the whole of this 



MAUI ISLAND, 43 miles long in a W. by N. and E. by S. 
direction, is divided into two oval-shaped peninsulas, connected by a low 
isthmus, 6 miles across, and only a few feet higher than the beach. 

At a distance it appears like two distinct islands, but on nearer approach 
a low isthmus is seen uniting the two peninsulas. The whole island, which 
is entirely volcanic, was probably produced by the action of two adjacent 
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volcanoes, which have ejected the immense mitsses of matter of which it is 
composed. The appearance of Maui resembles Tahiti more than the 
neiglibouring ifeland of Hawaii. The eastern peninsula, whicli ie the 
larger of the two, ia lofty ; but though its summits are often aeen above 
the clouda, they are never covered with snow, 

Altliongh on a first view the peninsulas resemble each other, on closer 
examination they are found to be very different. East Mani is the larger 
of the two, and rises in one unhrokoa mountain 10,030 feiit in height, 
which falls almost perpendicularly towards the aea. West Maui has many 
sharp peaks and ridges, which are divided by deep valleys, and which, in 
descending towards the sea, open out and form sloping plains of eonsider- 
able extent on the north and aoutli sides. The highest peak of West Maui, 
Manna Ika, is 6,130 feet in height. 

The isthmus, which ia very low, consists of sand which is constantly 
shitting, and thrown up into dunes. It is too dry to bo fit for cultivation, 
but during nine months of the year it is a fine grazing country, and feeda 
large herds of cattle that ai'e mostly owned by foreignerp. 

East Maui, though mountainous, haa most cultivated land, and the rich 
volcanic soil of the Kula district, on the south-west side of the island, 
raises abundant crops of potatoes. Wheat and other grain ia also culti- 
vated, and increasing. 

The productions of Maui are the same as those of the other islands : to 
these may be added a few fruits, as grapes, &c. 

fiTauHa Haleakala is somewhat like Mouna Kea in Hawaii : it is 
destitute of trees to the height of about 2,000 feet ; then succeeds n belt of 
forest, to the height of 6,500 feet, and again, the summit which ia cleft by 
a deep gorge, is bare. 

The crater of Haleakala, or house of the sun, is a deep gorge, open at 
the north and east, forming a kind of elbow : the bottom, as ascertained by 
the barometer, was 2,783 feet below the summit peak, and 2,093 feet below 
the wall. Although its sides are steep, yet a descent is practicable at 
almost any part. The inside of the crater is entirely bare of vegetation, 
and from the bottom arise some large bills of scoria and sand : some of the 
latter are of an ochre-red colour at the summit, with small craters in the 
centre. All have the appearance of volcanic notion, but the natives have 
no tradition of an eruption. 

Coast, — Ihe south-west point of Maui, cape Houamaoioa, is formed 
by rugged, crnggy rocks, and the sea bi'eaks at a little distance to the 
north-westward of it. The edge of the bank ia very steep-to, suddenly 
shoaling from no bottom at 80 fathoms to 25 fathoms, and then 10 fathoms. 

From cape Haoamanioa, the south coast ti'enda E. by N. J N. and N.E. 
for 25 mjlea to Alau islet. The whole of this shore is rugged and affords 
no anchorage or shelter. From seaward, the land appears to ascend 
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abni;itly ; it is densely covered with trees and vegelation, while here nnd 
there a few habitations appear. 

Alau islet, 'ying off the east coast of Maui, is very email, and has a 
reef extending about lialf a mile to the south-east. Other patches, with 
3 to o fathoms water on them, lie to the south and west of the islet, distant 
about 2 c&bles. 

Rock. — A sunken rook, with ubout 8 feet on it at loiv water, ond 
13 fathoms close around, lies about three-quarters of a mile south-east of 
Alau islet, ivith the following bearings: Eaulki head, N. 32" W. ; west 
estremo of Alau islet, N. 62° W • 

EEUikl head, the eastern point of Maui, la nn old crater which is 
connected by a low spit to the main land, and at a distance appears like nn 

Hana harbour is formed by the peninsula of Kauikl and the islands 

off it, and I4^anualele point, the distance between which is only 700 yards. 
The anchorage is well protected from the wind and sea, and is a very 



To enter the harbour, a ship coming from the southward should keep 
about half a mile from JTauiki head, until the entrance beais S.W., as there 
are besides the Twiji rocks, 14 and 20 feet high, two pin rocks, 3 feet and 
5 feet above water with deep water all around, which are difficult to 
distinguish. 

Steer for the entrance on a S.W. course, keeping close to the rocks on 
the port hand in entering, with a store-house down by the jetty in line 
with a ChineEo cook-shop, a short distance above it, bcartug S.W., and 
when the two blnek rocks off the inner point are in line £. by N. J N., 
anchor in 5 fathoms, sand, stones, and mud.* 

H.M.S. Sappho anchored with the inner black rooka in line, N. "0° E.; 
Nnnualele point, "N. 22° E., and had a clear swinging berth with 2 J shackles 
of cable out. 

The anchorage inside th» two black rocks is only one cable wide, as a 
spit of lava runs out in the centre of the bay, forming a middle ground 
with only 6 feet of water over it on which the sea generally breaks ; but 
outside a line drawn between the inner black rocks ana Nanualeie point, 
there is anchorage right across the bay in from 4 to 9 fatlioms. 

From information obtained here, it would be better foi- ships coming 
from leeward ports to take the passage to the northward of ilaui, thereby 
avoiding the very strong trade wind and current experienced in rounding 
the S.£. point of Maui. Many steamers have been unable to steam agaiiiEst 
it at times, and H.M.S. Sappho, with top-gollant masts on deck, was only 
_able to steam nbont 3^ knots nn hour. 



• Commandt-rBouveHtF, Clavli, H.M.f-. 
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Coast. — From IlanM harbour the const IreiiUs for 20 miles W.N.W., 
nnd then 1 1 miles W.S.W. to Kuliului harbour. There xa no shelter or 
anchorage in all this distance, and the coast ia full; exposed to the force of 
the trade wind. 

The north coast of Eoat Maui is a Bucceasion of deep rnvinw, which 
graduallj diminish in breadth as they asMcd, and ore Hoally loBt on the 
iianks of the mountains. Travelling along the coast In coDHequenco 
hecomes tilmost impossible. Cascades are seen falling in the«c ravines, 
several hundred feet in height, having, however, but little volume of water. 

Kahului harbour, situated between the coral reefs on the northern 
side of the low i^ithmus joining the two peaiosulns, is about 3} cablee 
wide across the entrance, and 4 cables deep, and fully uxjHised lo tho 
northward.* 

Kahului is an important place for cxpoiling the produce of the noitberu 
part of Maui, and there are railways connecting it with Wniluku to the 
westward, and Sp reck elsvi lie and Haiku on the east. In 1881, a jetty was 
being built out from the shore near the custom bouse, which it was pro- 
posed lo extend as far as the edge of the reef, but at that date it was 
unfinished. 

Hohron's flagstaF, near the low point, north-east of the town is in 
Int. 20' .54' 15" N., long. 166" 27' 50" W. 

A beacon bas been erected on the west extreme of the reef on the 
eastern side of the harbour, S.S.W. J W., of which are two buoys nt a 
half and one cable respectively. 

Anchorage may be obtained in from SJ to 7 fathoms, with the 
shore end of the unlinished jetty, bearing S.E. by E., 2J and 3| cables 
respectively. 

Tides. — It is high water, at full and change, at U hrs. 40 m. Springs 
rise 3 to 4 feet. 

Wailuku. — About two miles north-west of Kahului, is the flourish- 
ing village of this name, in which is the female seminary, which is an 
extensive range of coral buildings, beautifully situated on an inclined 
plane, with high and massive precipices behind, and considered one of 
the best organised establishments in the Sandwich islands. 

Coast.— From Kahului, the east coast of West Maui trends N. "W". ^ N., 
foi' 7i miles to Kahakuloa point, and is an abrupt precipice severat hundred 
feet in height. 

n Kahakuloa point, the coast trends West for 7 mile?, and then south 
ibr 9 miles to Lahainn. 
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Iiahaina, situated on the west side of West Mani, wag at one time e, 
flourishing plocf, and much frequented by whaling vessels for refitting and 
obtaining supplies, but of Inte years since the whule fishery has fallen ofi, 
Lahaina baa consequently sufiered, and is now only visited by vessels 
loading with sugar, which is grown on the estates in the vicinity. Mr. 
Tiirton, an American, owns the largest estate, which in 1877 produced 
2,000 tons of sugar of very good quality. 

The town of Lahaioa is built aloDg the beach for d distance of three- 
quarters of a mile : it is principally composed of graBS-houses situated as 
near the beach as possible : it has one principal street, with a few others 
running at right angles. From seaward, the town may be recognised by 
some conspicuous buildings, especially the Oovemment house, which is 
near the beach, and has a. tall flagstaff before it. 

There is an open roadstead off the town, which is completely sheltered 
from the trade wind by the high land of Maui ; but the holding ground 
has been reported to be indifferent, the layer of sand being very thin with 
rocky ground below. 

Supplies of all sorts can be obtained here ; beef, vegetables, fruit, 
and water in abundance. 

LIGHT. — A lighthouse has been erected on the beach, near Govern- 
ment house, from which* two wAiVe hghts, horizontal and about i feet 
apart, are exhibited, which are visible in clear weather for a distance of 
about 6 miles ; but they cannot be distinguished as two separate lights, 
until within IJ miles of the anchorage. 

Landing. — The landing place is at a small pier, extending from the 
lighthouse, and protected by a breakwater. 

Buoy. — A buoy has been moored off the pier for the use of the local 
mail steamer. 

Anchorage. — As the shoals on the north-west side of Maui extend 
n considerable distance from the shore, vessels boimd for Lahaioa roadstead 
should not approach the land to the westward of it, nearer than 3 miles, 
until the lighthouse bears N.E. ^ N., when a good berth will be found in 
10 to 15 fathoms, sand, with the lighthouse on that bearing. 

From the time of obtaining soundings, the water shoals gradually to the 
shore, and anchorage may be obtained in any depth ; 10 fathoms for a 
vessel of moderate size, and 13 fathoms for a large ehip is to be preferred. 

The anchorage used by the pilots is in 12 fathoms, sand, with Bound 
hill, Makeua, in line with the south-west point of the roadstead. 

Tides, — The tide at Lahaioa is irregular, being somewhat dependant 
on the wiuda : it runs to the north-west generally sixteen hours out of the 
twenty-four. 
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Lahainalima. — The most remarkable building to be seen oa the 
roadsteitd oE Labaina is approached, is the scmioary of Lnhainaluua, vrhich 
was established in 1831, situated oa the side of the oiouutain that rises 
bohiud LahaiDa {" luna " ineauing " ahove "). 

Coast. — From Lahaiua the const treods for abont 9 miles to Kamala- 
laea bay. The southern side of West Maui has a forbidding appenraoce; 
the shores, however, are not eo steop and rock^ as elsewhere, and have 
generally a sandy beach. 

There is a roadstead here called by Vancouver, Patoa, whicU is repre- 
sented as a good anchorage, and may be easily foand by attending (o the 
foUowiiig description ; — The large bay, formed by the two peninsulas and 
the sandy isthmus, has its western side formed by high rocky precipices, 
that rise perpendicularly from the sea. To the westward of these preci- 
pices the coast is chiefly composed of sandy beaches, and the mountains at 
some distance from the shore form two remarkable valleys, separated from 
each other by a high rugged mountain, seemingly detached from the rest, 
and approaching nearer to the beach than those to the left and ligbt of it. 
The anchorage nt Patoa is abreast the easternmost of these valleys, which 
appeared fruitful and well cultivated. 

Eamalalasa bay i^ the large bay on the south-west aide of Maui 
between the two peninsulas, the western side of which is formed by rocky 
cliffs and precipices. Nearly iu the middle of the western side is a village 
called Mackerrey, by Vancouver, off which there is anchorage iu 7 fathoms, 
sand and broken corali a little more than a quarter of a mile off 

The soundings on the eastern side of the bay are regular, but very rocky. 

Near the head of this bay, in the north-east corner, is the small village 
of Maalaea, where there are some houses for stowing sugar. 

Supplies.— Besides sugar, there is a great quantity of wheat, maize, 
lod potatoes grown in this dislrictj and supplies of fresh proriaions are 
plentifully obtained from Wailuku, which is about 6 miles distant. 

I Anchorage, — The anchorage off this place is not good, as tlie trade 
wind blows across the low isthmus in heavy gusts, and communication 
with the shore by boats is sometimes interrupted. 
There is a small pier here for loading and nnloading schooners, and 
boats can always go alongside, the channel leading to the landing place 
being abont 20 yards wide, between two coral reefs, 
A spar buoy has been moored in 6 fathoms, near the anchorage, for the 
use of the local mail steamer, but it is recommended not to be used, as the 
chain is small, and has been down a long time. 
Care must be taken in entering to keep the buoy well on the starboard 
bow ; the water shoals gradually if not too near the western shore. 
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A good nnchorjige may be picked up in 9 fatlioms, eanJ, with the pier 
head, N. 19° W. : sijur buoy, N. 19° E. ; west |ioint of bay, S. 58'= W. 

H.M.S, Afi/rmidon anchored inside tlie spar buoy in 6 fathoms, sttud, with 
west point of bay S. 45° W,, and a remarkable black hill on the isthtuua 
N. 9= W. 

Coast. — From Maalnen, the coast trends S. by E. in almost a giraigbt 
line to Makena, near the south-weat extreme of the i^lunil. 

Makena or Makee's landing, is » smiill iudentation in the 
west eoa?! of East Maui, near the south-western extremity of the island, 
and derives llie latter unme, from a plauter whose estate is sitaated on the 
side of Manila Huleakala, on a plateau 2,000 feet above the sea, and about 
5 miles east of the landing plaee.* 

Makena may be recognieed from seaward by Round hill (Puu Olai) 
500 feet hi^h, with a flagstaff on Its suininit, and situated about a mile 
south of the landing ; on » nearer approach, the stone church and se^'erai 
houses near the Innding plaee will be seen. 

Off the landing place, there are two mooring bnoya for iho Irajing 
schooners, the inner buoy lies in 5 fathoms and the outer in S falhoms. 

The anchorage is exposed to the heavy squolls, iv hie li occasionally blow 
over the low isthmus in the centre of Maui ; and landing is at times im- 
practicable for ship's boats, owing to tlie heavy surf. The holding ground 
also is not good, and vessels hare sometimes dragged in the squalls. 

The anchorage is in 10 to 1?, fathoms, sand, about 3 cables from the 
landing place, with Round hill flagstaff, bearing S, if W, ; laniling ehed on 
beaeh, E. by N. J N. ; stone chureh, E, by S. | S. From this position, the 
depths gradually decrease to 3 fathoms near the shore. 

]J|[QIjOKINI 's ft 'small, barren, horse-shoe shaped island, lying 
W. by S, I S.. 2J miles from Makena. Lying almost in the middle of the 
channel between East Maui and Kahulaui, it would prove a dangerous 
obstacle to navigation, were it not so much elevated above the sea, as to 
be at all times visible from vessels passing between the islands. 

This island is only visited by fisliermen, who dry their nets on its barren 
surface. 

KAHULAUI, which is separated from East Maui by a channel 
6 miles wide (Alalakeiki channel), is about )1 miles in length, north-east and 
south-west, and 7 miles wide. It is low, and almost destitute of every kind 
of shrub or verdure, excepting a species of coarse grass. The roeks of 
which it is formed are volcanic, but nothing is known of any active or 
extinct craters on the island ; and, from its shape and appearance, it is not 
improbable that it once formed a part of Maui, from which it may have 
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been detAcIied by some violent convulsion connected with the action of the 
adjacent volcanoes of Maui or U,iw&ii, 

At one time this iskad wus used as n place for transportiug convicts to, 
but is now chiefly useful as a ahoep run, the soil of decomposed lava being 
of too poor a quality for cultivation. 

Shoal. — Off the eonth- west extremity, Kenluikaliiki point, is a shoal 
which was first seen by Caok on his diacovery of the island. In ]84I, it 
was examined by Wilkea, who proved it to be much nearer the land than 
was anticipated. This shoal lies a mile and a half from the point, and has 
Ij fathoms of water over it. "Vessels may pass within two miles of the 
point wilh safety ; but as it is ilitlicult to estimate the distance, it will be 
better to give the point a berth of three wiles, as nothing will he lost by bo 

LANAI, lying 16 miles north-west of Kshulaui, ami separated from 
West Mhu! by a channel 7J miles wide (Aua'i channel) is a dome-shaped 
island, 15 miles long, in a nortli -west and south-east direction, and 10 miles 
broad. It appears to have been frequently rent, large fissures being 
apparent in its sides. 

The centre of this island is much more elevated than Kahulaui, but is 
neither so high nor broken as any of the other islands. Great part of it is 
baiTcn. and the island in general suffers much from the long droughts 
which frequently prevail; the ravines i.nd glens, notwithstanding, are filled 
with thickets of small trees. The island is volcanic, the soil shallow, and 
by no means fertile ; the shores abound with shell-fisb. 

Near the shore, on the west side, are some rocks called the Five Needles, 
which are about 120 feet in height. 

The southern shore of Lanai is usually avoided by masters of veasela 
acquainted with the navigation among these islands, on account of the light 
and variable winds or calms generally experienced there ; tlie trade wind 
being interrupted by the high land of Maui and Lanai. 

It is not unusual for vessels to he becalmed here for sis, eight, or even 
ten days. The natives, in the sinnll craft belonging to the islands, usually 
keep close inshore, avail themselves of ibe gentle land breeze to pass the 
point in the evening, and run into Lahaina with the sea breeze in the 
morning ; hut this is attended with danger, as there is usually a heavy 
swell rolling in towards the land. 

MOLOKAI is a long island, situated north of Lanai, from which it is 
separated by a channel 6J miles wide; and north-west of West Maui 
71 miles. 

It is ft long, irregular island, apparently formed by a chain of volcanic 
moiinlains, about 35 miles long, east and west, and 8 miles broad. The 
mountains are high, and broken by deep ravines and watercourses, tlie sides 
n 16615. K 
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of which are frequently clothed with verdure, und ornameated with shrubs 
and trees. One-third of the island, lotrords the west end, ifia barren waste. 
BOl susceptible of cidtivEtion, except in the rnay season ; it has in con- 
sequence but few inhabitants, who are engaged mostly in fishing. The 
engtern Iwo-thirds are almost one entire moantain, rising gradaally from 
the south, until it allaioR an elevniion of 2,500 feet; while on the north it 
is almost perpendicular. 

On the south side, there is a narrow strip of land, not exceeding one- 
fourth of n mile in width, the soil cf which is very rich, and which contains 
the p-eater part of the population. Owing to the want of moisture, how- 
ever, few plants will thrive even here ; resort is therefore bad to the 
uplands, which arc found to be susceptible of the highest degree of 
cultivation. 

Lae O ka LaAU, the south-west extremity of Molokai is a low Mack 
point, in lat. 21° 6' N., long. 157° Iff W. 

XiICrST, — A lighthouse has been erected on Lae o ka Laou from which 
ajixfl white light is eshibited, elevated 50 feet above the sea, and visible 
in clear weather from a distauce of J I miles. 

The lighthouse is painted white, the lantern red. 

Coast. — On the south side of the island, there are several small harbour; 
within the reef, the best of which is Kaunakakai, situated la miles E. \ N, 
of Lae o kaLaan. 

Caution. — The south coast of Molokai should not be approached at 
night without local knowledge, as the reef which fringes the shore is 
6teep-tu, and estends seaward in some places to a distance of 3 miles. 

Kauuakakai is situated on the south side, and midway between 
the two extremee of Molokai, and from it the west extreme of Lonai island 
bears south. 

From lAhaina, Molokai has the appeai-ance of being two islands, the 
lowest land not being visible; a course steeied for this apparent channel 
will lend direct to tb« tovat of Kaunakakai. 

There is an outer and inner anchorage at Kaunakakai ; the former is not 
good, owing to the uneven nature of the bottom, and the latter atfords hut 
a limited space ; there is said to be not less than 4 fathoms over the bar 
leading to the inner anchorage, and o to 7 fathoms inside. 

Two posts are erected on the shore for a leading mark, and a i-ed buoy is 
moored in 5 fathoms, within the bai-, for the local mail steamer. Vessels 
approaching the outer anchorage should bring the posts in line, and anchor 
in 10 to 13 fathoms, rock and sand ; this mark also leads in mid-channel to 
the inner anchorage ; these posts may be easily identified by having a 
bmlem on each, from which lights are exhibited when the mail steamer is 
(jxpccled. 
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Qunil nnr) pliGanaats may be shot (with permission from the OovcrDmont 
at Honolulu), but no other supplies are to be obtained at Kuuaakakai.* 

Coast, — l''i'om Katinakakui the coast trends E. by S. J S. 5 miles, 
and then N.E. by E., 16 miles to the south-east estremity of the island. 
About li miles eouth of this point, is a small, barren, rockjr islet, called 
Mokuo Niki. 

From the soutli-east poirt, the coast turns to the nortliward for aboat 
2 miles to Kalnua, tlie north-cnst extreme, and is f rottted by a reef exteudiug 
about a mile from the shore. 

From Kalnua, the aortli shore trends for 16 miles W. ^ S.> to a peninsula 
which projects about 2 miles from the coast, on which is the leper 
reeervation for the Sandwich islands. 

Kalanao is situated near the centre of the north coast of Molokai, at 
the base of very precipitous mountains. The leper establishment was 
erected here about 18C5, and since its erection, and the consequent 
separation of the victims of this leiTible disease from the healthy 
inhabitants of the islands, the spread of the maligoant malady has beeu 
arrested, and is now much on the decrease. 

The anchorage is to the southward of a long, low point, extending from 
the toot of two steep remarkable mountains ; it cannot, however, be 
considered safe, being exposed to the prevailing trade wind, and the heavy 
iiwell that occasionally sets in. 

A red buoy has been moored here in 13 fathoms for the local mail 
steamers, which, if brought in line with the church on an east bearing, will 
lead to the best anchorage, in 13 to 16 fathoms, dark sand. 

H.M.S. Peterel anchored here in ISJ fathoms, with church, E. J N. j 
North point N, J E., about half a cable west of the buoy. 

Landing at Kalanao, always difHcult, is at times dangerous, and no 
supplies can be obtained.* 

Coast. — From Kalanao, the coast trends for 12 miles W. by N. to 
Iac o ka Ilio, the north-west extremity of the island, and then turns to the 
southward for y miles to Jjie o ka Litau ; between these two points a com- 
modious liay hiid beeu stated to exist, but the whole intermediate space is 
nearlj" a siraight shore, composeil altemately of rugged rocks and sandy 
beaches. In 1793, Vancouver anchored lor the night in 19 fathoms water, 
sandy and bad holding ground ; iu working up, the soundings wei-e pretty 
reguhir from 17 to 60 fathoms, fine sandy bottom ; the anchorage was 
within a mile of the breakers, Lae o ka Laau bearing South, distant 4 miles; 
imd Lae o kn Ilio N. 26° E., about the same dLsiauce. This position is ns 
close as vessels can lie with safety, as this aide of the island is exposed to 
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North and N.W. vtiaHs, and to a heavy sea that is almost constantly 
rolling from thit quarter on the shore, which makes landing almo^ 
impracticable. 

OAHU, lying to tlie west-north- west of Molokni and separated from 
it by the Kaiivi channel, 22 milea in breadth, may be considered the 
principal island of the group, as it contains the port chiefly frequented by 
the shipping of the North Pacific, and is also the scat of Government. 

This, the most fertile of the Sandwich islands, is about 40 miles long, 
N.W. and S.E., and 20 miles broad, resembling in the varied features of its 
natural scenery, several of the Society islands. lis appeamncc from the 
anchorage off Honolulu is remarkably picturestjue : a chain of lofty 
mountains rises near the centre of the eastern part to a height of 3,175 feet, 
and descends near the middle of the island into the plain of Ewa, which 
divides it from the distant and elevated mountains that rise in a line 
parallel with the north-west shore. The plain of Ewa is nearly 20 miles 
in length, from the Pearl river to Walalua, and in some parts nine or ten 
miles across: the soil is ferliie, and walei-ed by a number of rivulets, 
which wind their way along the deep watercourses that intersect its surface, 
and empty themselves into the sea. 

The whole island is volcanic, and in many parts, extinct craters of large 
dimensions may he sien, tlie best known of which are Diamond and Pimdi 
Bowl hills near Honohilu ; but, from the depth of mould with which they 
are covered, and the trees and shrubs with which they are clothed, it may 
be presumed that many ages have elapsed since any eruption took place. 
The plain of Honolulu exhibits in a singular manner the extent and effects 
of volcanic agency ; it is not less than nine or ten miles in length, and, in 
some parts, two miles from the sea to the foot of the mounljiins: the whole 
plain is covered with a rich alluvial soil, frequently two or three feet 
deep i beneath this, a layer of fine volcanic ashes and cinders extends to 
the depth of fourteen or sixteen feet ; these also lie upon a stratum of solid 
rock, hy no means volcanic, but evidently calcareous, and apparently a kind 
of sediment deposited liy the sea, in which branches of white coral, Imnes 
of fish and animals, and several varieties of marine shells have been found. 
A number of wells have been dug in different parts of the plain, in which 
after penetrating through the calcareous rock, sometimes twelve or tliii'teeu 
feet, good clear water has been always found ; the water in all these wells 
is perfectly free from any salt or brackish taste, though it invariably rises 
and falls with the tide, which would lead to the supposition that it is 
connected with the waters of the adjacent ocean, from which the wells are 
from 100 yards to three-quarters of a mile distant. 

Makapun point, the eastern extremity of Oahu, is a rocky bluff 
about 300 feet high, in which arc numerous caves, tlie mouth* of which are 
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at two-thiiJs tlie beiglit, and are aecessibli* by jiscMiding nloiig the side of 
the bluff obliquely. These ca\es were formerly used by the natives as 
burial phices : tliey are the ctTect of rolcnnic action, and cikllEril Kaualahii 
by the inbabitanls. 

Coast. — The north-east side nf the idtand when viewed from seaward, 
appears to be formed of detached hills vising perpendicularly from the sen, 
with rugged and broken summits ; the hills ai-e covered with wood, and the 
Talleys between them are fertile and wcll-cullivated. 

The coast from Makapuu point to the Mokapu pcninBula trends north- 
west for 10 miles, and off it are some scattered islets and i-ocks, some of 
which are as much as a mile from the shdre. 

Lying about a mile north of the ensiern estrerae of Mokapu peninHiiln, 
are some rocks calleil Moku Slaiiu, 

Dettveen Mokapu peninsula and Kaoio point, 6 miles to the north-west, 
is a deep indentation or bay which is almost completely blocked by reefs 
and shoali, except under the lee of the peninsula, where is the harbour of 
Waialai ; but the passage in through the reefs has only a depth of 9 feet, 
which is too little to be of ns3, except for the smaller coasting vessels. 

Kaneohe, in the district of Kulau, is the principal place on this side of 
the island, and is situated near Waialai harbour, just beneath the Pali of 
ftnuanu, at the back of Honolulu. 

The climate la cooler here by a few degrees than that of the opposite 
or leeward side of the island, and frequent showers keep up a constant 
verdure. 

From Kaoio point, the trend of the coast is north-west for H miles to 
Kahuku point, the northern extreme of the bland, which is low and flat, 
and has a reef extending off it to a diBtance of 1^ miles or more. 

Along this coast there is a naiTOw strip of land, varying fi'om a half to 
two miles in breadth, which is only a, few feet above the level of the sea, 
and very fertile, and has a gi'adual ascent to the foot of tlie precipices. 

Tlio scenery of this disti-ict is hardly to be am-paesed in beamy, bold- 
ness, and variety; stupendous precipices rising some two thousand feet 
and more, with small streams rushing over and down their sides. 

From Kahuku point, the coast turns to the S.W. by S. for 1 1 miles to 
W^alua, where thei-e is a large village, and at about a mile from the shore 
there are regular soundings of from 13 to 20 fathoms. 

This coast, from Kahuku point to Waimcii, is a level plaiu about 6 milns 
by 2, but Blightiy elevated above the sea, and merely a good pasture. At 
many of the frequent holes and crevices in it, may be seen streams of fine 
clear and cool fresh water, making their sublerranean way three or four 
feet below the surface from the mountains lo the outlets in Ihc sea below 
low water mark. 
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WaimeEl bay is a idiglit indeiitalion in the coast about 4 mileH 
nonli-enst of Wnialuii, and was visited by thu ResoliUiou and DUcoverj/ 
ill 1779, shortly after the death of CaptaiD Cook ; they ancLored in 13 
fathoms, aontl, with the extreme points of the bay bearing S. W. by W. J W. 
and N.E. by E. J E., and the mouth of a river S.E. J E., distant one mile. 
la the bight of the bay, to the south of the anchorage, there is rocky 
£}ul ground two miles fi'om the shore ; and there is no landing on tbo coast 
to leeward, on account of a coral reef which stretches along the shore to 
a distance of half a mile. 

W aia>lu&> lis^ iil^ tbe northern end of the pl^ which separates the two 
ranges of mouutaina, at the foot of the Konahaunui or eastern range of 
mountains, while the northern slope of Kaala, the weatcm range, neafly 
reaches it. 

The coast here forms a small bay, and has a dreary aspect ou first 
landing. The soil is sandy and poor, the huts are iu ruins, and the 
inhabitants present a miserable, squalid appearance ; but a short dislance 
inshore an agreeable change takes place, both in the cultivation and the 
natives, 

It was near this place that Mr. Gooeh, the astronomer to Vanconver's 
expedition, and Lieuteoant Heigest were killed by the natives in 1792. 

Coast. — From Waialua, the coast trends W. by S. for 9 miles to 
Kaena point, the western extreme of the island, which stretcheH out in a 
long narrow point, the extremity of which is in lat, 21° 'iA' N., long. 
loS" 17' W. 

From Kaena point, the genera! trend of the land is S.E. ^ S, for 20 miles 
to LaeloH or Barber point, the south-west extreme of the island. This 
side is principally conipose<I of steep craggy mountains, some descending 
abruptly to the sea, others terminating ut a small distance from it, whence 
a low bonier of land extends to the shore, which is formed by sandy 
beaches, bounded by rocks on which the surf breaks heavily. 

Mauna Kaala, 1,030 feet high, which overlooks this coafit, has the 
appearance of being a flat-topped mountain ; but such is not the case, the 
evenness of the ridge alone giving it that appearance. 

Nearly in the middle of this side of the island, is a village, in the 
neighbourhood of which the bases of the mountains are farther from the 
shore, and a narrow valley presenting a fertile and cultivated aspect seems 
to separate and wind some distance through tjie hills. The shore here 
forms a small sandy bay, and on the southei'n side between two high rocky 
precipices, in a grove of cocoa-nut trees, is situated the village. In the 
centre of the bay, about a mile north of the village, is a high rock, re- 
markable for its ])rojecting from a sandy beach ; at a distance, it appears to 
be detached to the land. Between this and the high rocky point to tlie 
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I eontliward of tlie village, is a iiank of Boundtug^, that exlcnjs some ilistiin(^<> 
seaward. Oa the south side of this faank, tlie soundings arc irregular, 
from 8 to 25 fathoms, rocky bottom ; but to the Dorth ol'il, near the roek, 
no bottom was obtnined with 100 fathoms of line, thougli not more than a 
quarter of a mile from shore ; tliis was found to be the cusc also a Uttlo to 
I the southwnrd of the hank. 

A short distance north-west of Lneloa point, is a amali grove of cueoa-nut 
' trees, and along the shore nre a few atragfjling huts. 

Laeloa or Barber point, the south-west extremity of Onliu, luns 
off iu a long narrow spit, and has a daugerous reef extenJiug from it to 
the southward. II. M.S. Myrmidun, in 1S76, obtained soundings iu 
6 fathoms, a mile from the shore, and found the water gradually deepened 
as she increa.'ied her dist:inee from the land. 

Coast. — From Laeloa point, the const ti-ends for 7^ miles E.K.E. to 
the entrance of the Feavl river. The shore ia low and flat, covereil with 
.bushes and scattered tufis of grass, and fronted by u coi'al reef &om which 
the soundings gradually deepen to seaward. 

Pearl river or Pearl lochs, situated on the south siUe of the 
island, is a largo irregulnv shaped lagoon or inlet, gi'eutly cut up by pro- 
jecting points and islandt, and the water of which is somewjiat freshened at 
its inland extremities by the streams that ruu into it.* 

Its name ia derived from the circumstance that the pearl oyster Is found 
here, and is the only phice in these islands where it occurs. 

This inlet has somewhat the appearance of a lagoon that litis been 
partially filled up by alluvial deposits, and ia connected lo the sea by a 
narrow channel two miles in length, the enti-ance to which is through a 
I break in the coral reef, 5 miles to the westward of Honolulu. 

There is a bar at the entrance of this channel, on which the depth was 
IS feet in liSSS, and would thus appear to be slowly silting up, as In 1841, 
when it was surveyed by the U.S. Exploring Expedition, the least water 
obtained was lo feet. 

A leading mark for crossing this bar, is Montgomery's flagstaff on the 
Puuloa saltworks, on the west aide of the chaunel, in line wiib the meeting 
of the high land near Waimea, and the neck below it. The channel across 
the bar is not difficult to distinguish, on account of the discoloured water 
)n either side. 

After passing the bai-, which is 4O0 feet wide, the depth of water beoomes 
I ample for large ships, and the basin is sufficiently extensive to accommo- 
I date any nnmher of vessels. If the water upon the bar should be deepened, 

rould afford the beat and most capacious harbour in the Pacific. As y 
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there is no uecessitj for thi?, as the port of HodoIuIu is sufficient fur all 
the pre-ent requirements. 

On the west sideof the channel is the village of Fouloa, in the neighbour- 
hood of wbich are Iwge salt works ; ond near the entrance, on the enslern 
side, is a large jellow huilding, called Queen Emma's honsc, bnt which is 
not easy to recognise. 

The estensire flats between the Fearl lochs and the seA are genernlly 
dry and barren, being great streiches of clinkers, with here and there a 
ileep pit or cre\'ice : scatteretl bushes and a Email amount of grass HfToi'J 
psdturc for a few cattle that are kept there. 

Along the inshore side of the Pe.irl tochs is a strip of very fertile bnd (if 
variable bi-eadlh, part of which is under cultivation ; behind this, the land 
rises gradually to the plain of Ewn. 

Anchorage may be obtaine<l olf the entrance to the Pearl river in 6 or 7 
fathoms, which appears to bo perfecilj safe in ordinary weather ; with a 
strong trade blowing there in ><omo swell, which causes a vessel to roll 
cousiderably. 

About two miles to the eastward of the Pearl lochs, and three miles 
north-west of Honolulu, is a remarkable circular salt-water lake, about half 
n mile iu diameter, so impregnated with salt, that twice every yenr the 
uativea take out large quantities of line, hard, clear crystali«ed salt, which 
fumisliDS a very valuable nrtido of commerce. At the time of the visit of 
the U,S. KxploHng Expedition, it wns believed by the natives to be 
fhtliomtCKji, hut on cxamioatiou by Commodore Wilkes, it proved to bo 
only einhleen inches in depth. 

Between the Pearl river and ITonolulu harbour, at about a. mile west- 
ward of the latter, is e, gap in the coral reef called the Kalihi entrance ; 
but it only leails on to tlie coral flnt which is very extensive hereabouls, 
mid is only fit for canoes to navigate, 

HONOLULU, the capital and principal port of the Sandwich ishinJs, 
i» situated on the south ?ide of Oahu, on a narrow plain at the foot of the 
eastern range of mountains. Its situation was nnknown to Cook and the 
early navigator?, and even when visited by Captain Heechey, in 1H27, it 
was an inconsiderable town of grass huts. However, the visits of ihe 
vessels belonging to the Urge whaling fleet to re-flt, brought much wealth, 
and on changing the seat of Government from Hawaii to Honolulu, the 
town rapidly grew in importnnce and appearance ; and being in the truck 
of vessels between America, and China and Australia, aflbrds a convenient 
Htoppage place." 
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The aspect of Ihe country around Honolulu, ns seen from the roads, ia 
barren; and ihe plain on which llie town flanda is destitute of verdure. 
This plain eztends both east aud west from the town, while behind it the 
land rifles gi-odually towards the Nuuanu viilley. Several water-shpped 
hills arc in sight, one of which odled ibe Punch Bowl hill or Fuowinu, 
498 feet in height, lies close to the north-east side of the town. * 

The centrid part of the town consists of rcgnUrlj laid-out streets, on 
either aide of which eUwd fiousea nnd warehouses constructed after the 
European style, generally painted, and fi-equently placed within spncioua 
enclosures with gardens; while the outer portions or suburbs we still 
chiefly composed of gmss huts iidiahited by the natives. Amongst the 
principal buildings, are the fine and spacious Government houses iii which 
all the public offices are enclosed, the king's palace, a fort, two hoepitals, 
several churches and cbapels belonging to the different religious denomina- 
tions, a custom house, sailors' lionio, and several schools, some of which for 
the natives are wit'n compulsoi'y education, which system has had the most 
satisfactory results, as the increased knowledge of the infaabitants testiSes. 

The place of observation of the Transit of Yen us in December 1874, 
(situated 2-7 cables S.E. Viy E, f K. of the Custom-house lighthouse), is in 
lat. 21° ir 56" N., long. 157° 51' 50" W. 

A quarantine hospital lias been built on the west side of Honolulu har- 
bour, on ground reclaimed on the eoral reef. 

There are also ample wharves, foundries, workshops, and ship-ynrde, 
which are ciLpablc of performing considerable repairs, should the occasion 
arise. 

The population, which at one time was decreasing, is now slowly on the 
increase, and in 1875 numbered about 15,000. 

Being the residence of the King, and the seat of Government, a com- 
missioner and consul-general for England, commissiouer nud consul for 
France, minister resident for the TTniled Slates, and consuls for most of 
tile naral powers reside here. 

The principal articles of export comprise sugar, coffee (a small quantity), 
bides, wool, oil and whalebone. Imports aj-o wines, spirils, imd machinery 
for sugar mills from the United States, and Manchester goods from England. 
Between 1865 and 1873, the total value of the exports fluctuated between 
1,660,000 and 2,360,000 dollars. 

The Eoyal mail line of steamers running between San Francisco and 
Aualralia, call hero once amontheacli way, remaining in harbour for six 
daylight hours; the line consists of two English aud two Americau 
steamers. There is also a monthly aleamcr from San Francisco, which 
arrives on the intermediate fortnight, and waits at Honolulu for a week, so 
that the return steamers both leave within a few days of each other. 
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Communication between the islands is kept up by two or three small, but 
effective steamers. 

The climate of Honolulu is generally very pleasant and healthy, 
especially when the N.E. trade wind prevails, but the southerly and south- 
westerly winds are called by the natives the " sick -winds," because they are 
followed by small ailments, gastric maladies, and intermittent fevers, as 
is the case with the scirocco in Europe. 

The following meteorological observations were taken in 1876 : — 



Month. 


Mean Bar. 


Mean ' 


Ther. 


Hain Daj 
16 


's. Prevailing Winds. 


January - 


30-23 


Noon. 
73 


Mid. 
70 


N.E. force 8 maximum. 


February - 
March 


30-24 
30-19 


78 
75 


69 
72 


10 
15 


N.E. „ 3 average. 
S. „ 3, calm at night. 


April 

May 

June 


30-28 
30*28 
30 25 


77. 
79 
80 


71 
72 
73 


15 
11 

5 


N.E. „ 4, light at night. 

N.E. „ 4. 
JN.E. „ 3. 


July 


30-22 


80 


75 


13 


N.E., calm at night. 


August - 


30-15 


8H 


75 


15 


N.E. 


September 


30-11 


81 


75 


5 


N.E. 21 days, S.E. 9 days. 



The barometer generally falls below 30-00 during southerly winds. 

Supplies of all kinds are plentiful; beef, mutton, fowls, eggs, vege- 
tables, and fruit can be obtained at moderate prices. Water can be pro- 
cured from the shore in a tank ; it is good, but very expensive even in the 
inner anchorage, 2^ dollars a ton, and the additional charge for taking it 
outside the reef is excessive. 

Coal of good quality can be obtained from the European firms in 
Honolulu, Welsh at 17 dollars a ton, and Australian 13 dollars a ton (1878). 

Implements and building materials, with the exception of timber, which 
is good and moderate in price, should not be procured in Honolulu, as the 
price of them is excessive. The demand for, and sale of articles required 
for the equipment of ships has so diminished of late through the falling oft 
in the whale fishery, that the traders can only exist by charging much 
higher prices. 

Patent slip. — A patent slip has been constructed by the Govern- 
ment on the point of land on the east side of the harbour opposite the 
outer lighthouse, as it has hitherto been found necessary to send all vessels 
requiring repair to San Francisco, the port of Honolulu being unsuitable 
for operations of that kind. This patent slip will answer the purpose of a 
dry dock, and may be described as a sort of cradle or cage in which the 
ship is enclosed, the keel and sides being supported from stem to stern. 
The cradle is so constructed that the weight of the vessel is equally distri- 
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buted, and that the pressure on the ground is nut heaTier limn that of nn 
ordinary locomolive. 

The vessel being thus eocased, is lifted out of the water by nn engine on 
to nn inclined plane, upon wbicli a line of rails has been luid don u, and the 
<eitgine is strong enough to raise to tlio required height a i essel of 1,700 
tons in ballMt. Vessels of greater tonnage can be raised lugh enough to 
Admit of their screws being removed, and their hulls cleaned. 

The charges (as in San Francisco) ai-e 50 cents per ton for the flr?it 24 
hours, and 20 cents per ton for hiy days. The repairs may be esecuted 
either by time or by conlraet, as may be previously agreed. 

Outer Anchorage, — Outside the reef and a short distance to the 
eastward of the entrance to the harbour, anchorage may be obtained in 
from 15 to 20 fathome, but the holding ground is not gooil, x.s the bottom 
is hard sand and coral and very uneven. Although this anchorage is safe 
during the summer, when the trade wind is steady, it is not advisable to 
oae it during the winter, when the winds are variable, and squalls from the 
southward with a heavy sea are not uncommon. 

Honolulu harbour is formed by an opening in the coral reef^ 
about 150 yards wide at the entrance, and 300 yards wide off the town, 
and rather more tlian a mile in length in a north and south ulirection ; but 
though small it is capable of accommodating a good many vessels by 
mooring them head and stern, the smooth water inside enabling Ihera to 
secure close to one another. 

The bar at the entrance of the harbour has & depth of 21 feet over it at 
low water springs; but inside, the depth varies from 4 to G fathoms. 
Vessels drawing more than 20 feet are not recommended to attempt the 
passage, and with any swell on no vessel drawing more than IS or 19 feet 
ebould enter. 

During the visit of H.M.S. Challenger, ia 1875, the harbour was said 
to be silting up slightly ; dredging opei'ations had been carried out, and it 
was proposed to dredge to the original depth. 

In 1884:, dredging was still being caiTicd on abngside the wharves, tJie 
mud being utilised (o reclaim some waste ground inside a line between 
the patent slip and jetties, 

TidoS. — It is high water, full and change, at Honolulu at 4b, 3om. ; 
springs rise 2J to 3 feet. The tidal sti-eams are regular, running C hours 
each way, the flood to the westward. 

LIGHTS. — Near the edge of the western reef of the chaimel leadmg 
Honolulu harboui', at a distance of 6 cables from the entrance, u 
wooden lighthouse, painte<l white, has been erected on piles, from which, 
elevation of 26 feet, a fixed white light is exhibited, visible in clear 
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weather Troia a ilisFfuice of 9 milcR, between the bearings of East, through 
north, ftDcl N.W. by W. 

Near tbi; cuslom liousc, on the cast sitle of the harbour, a green ligbt is 
exhibited from a box pninteil brown, ou a white skeleton pltitform, at nu 
elevation of 43 feet above high water, and should be visible in clear weather 
from a distance of 2 or 3 mites. 

These two lights are 2 J cables apart, and when in line bearing N, by E. \ E., 
lead over the bar in 21 feet woler, nt low water spriug tides. 

Buoys and beacons. — A buoy markiDg the outer anchorage oil' 
Honolulu, painted black and red, with ^tafi and cage, is moored in 15 
fathoms, a tpiarter of a mile from the shore reef, witli the outer lightliouse 
bearing N, by W., and Diamond head, E.tj.E. 

The channel into Ilie harbour is marked on the eastern side by a spnr 
buoy, jMiiuted black, at tlie entrance, and five red can buoys, lying rather 
more than a cable apart, close to the eilge of the reef. The western side 
is marked by a black barrel buoy moored neai- the entrance, in 21 feet 
water, opposite the spar buoy, and should be passed on its eastern side> 
and bj piles ei-ected on the edge of the reef, the outer pile being abreast 
tiio third ret! buoy from the entrance ; the inner pile has a white disc. 
These piles ni^ not to be depended on, as they are sometimes knocked 
down. The outer edge of the reef in front of the lighthouse has been 
marked bya small spar buoy, westward of which vessels should not attempt 
to pass. 

When the mail steamer is expected the buoys in the channel are lighted 
wiih lanterns. 

Pilots usually board vessels between Diamond head and tho outer 
buoy, and it is desirable to accept their services, as, under orders from the 
harbour master they moor vessels, and it is not always open to pick your 
own berth. 

Directions. — in approaching Honohdu from the eastnard, tJie 
truncated conical crater of Diamond hill comes prominently into view, and 
is an escelient landmaik. Shape a course lo p-iss at least one mile to tho 
southward of it, aud when it is abeam, steer N.W. by W., when the outer 
buoy will soon appear directly ahead. If intending to anchor onlside the 
reef, the l>est place is in the vicinity of the fairway buoy. 

Vessels approaching Honolulu nt niglit, intending to anchor outside, 
should use the leading lights in line bearing N. by E. \ E., and he moat 
attentive to the soundings, obtaining liotlom under 40 fathoms, and not 
coming into less thau 12 fathoms before anchoring. 

To enter the harbour, keep ihe lighthouses in line, which will lead 
across the bar in 21 feet at low water springs, until the vessel is at a 
distance of 3 to 2 cables from the reef lighthouse ; then alter course about 
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a point to the eftstward, so as to clear the end of tbe reef on which the 
lighthouse in built ; thonce to the aochorage oif the ton-n. 

Vessels in Honolula harbour not iaaUed alongside the wharves have lo 
moor head and stern, for which purpo^^e anchors are placed at conTcnient 
distaocee on the I'eef, on the west side of the harbour. It is advisable to 
moor with the vessel's head about N.E., as the heavy squalls blow over 
tbe land from that direction. During the winter months it ia oftou 
necessai-y to drop an anchor under foot, as the wind frequently shifts to 
the sontb-we.'it and blows strong, but with sufhcient warning lo prepare 
for it ; during this season it is advisable, if possible, to select a berth near 
the lighthouse, where there will be room to swing, if it becomes necessary 
to slip the stern chain. 

In 1880, vessels drawing 22 feet could secure alongside the wharf.* 

Yossels leaving Honolulu under sail, either for the northwai'd or east- 
ward, are recommended lo shape course about S.W. for 30 miles or more, 
before hauling np to the norlhwnrd, so aa to keep in a belt of wind whicii 
blows through the palt over Honolulu, and leads into the true trade wind. 
By keeping close inshore, vessels will probably be becalmed for some 
time ; merchani; vessels trading between Honolulu and San Francisco 
generally leave with yards squared, until they pick up the trade clear of 
tbe influence of the island. 

Coast. — From tbe entrance of Honolulu harbour, the coast trends in 
a curve for 4 miles S.E. by E., to Leahi or Diamond head, and is fronted 
by a coral reef, whicii extends in somo places half a mile from the shore. 

Diamond hill or Iieahi is an extinct crater with rugged edges, 
761 feet high, and about half a mile in diameter at its summit, lying 
Similes S.E. by E. of Honolulu. It is highest towards the water, then slants 
down and back, and drops suddenly into a low plain that extends back to 
the mountains. 

Signal station. — A signal station is situated on a knoll calletl 
Telegi'aph hill, 292 feet in height, about three -qnartera of a mile north of 
Diamond hill, and from it all vessels are signalled to the town as soon as 

Waikiki ib a village lying abont a mile north-west of Diamond hill ; 
there is anchorage in front of it, which ia occasionally used, but not recom- 
mended, as sailing vessels who are sometimes compelled to bring up there, 
almost always lose their anchors. 

Between Honolulu and Waikiki there is a vast collection of salt-ponds, 
which atone time produced large quantities ofsult, but ai'e not worked now, 
and are being filled in. 
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Coast.— From Diamonil heod the land treurJs away E.N.E. for about 
7 mile?, and iLpn tui-ns to the southward to Kawailioa point, which lies 
E. |. N. ti miles frum Diamond head, nnd ia formed of barren rocky clifib, 
risioj; so suddeuly from the sea, thai to all appearance a vessel might pnM 
close to them. The hay between these points is apparently shoal and rocky, 
and the Eurf breaks violently on the beach, behind which is a lagoon. 

Koko head, IJ miles If.E. of Kawaihoa point, ia rather low towards 
tlie wat«r, then slopes np and back, depreseeg, then rises aud runs back into 
the mountains. 

From Koko head the coast trends for 3 miles N.E. by N. tn Makapuu 
point, the eastern extreme of the island. 

EAUAI, the next island of the group, lies 64" miles W, by N. of 
Oahn; ond is separnled from it by Ihe Kaieie Walio channel. This island 
is of Tolcanic formation, somewhat circular in shape, 28 miles long, east. 
and wi'St, and 23 miles wide, and rises in the centre to n peak about 5,000 
feet in height. 

Kauai was the first island of the group that was visited by Coofc, in 
January, 1778, and he was mneh strack by the care with which the natives 
managed ibcir plantations. From seaward, the N.E. and N. W, sides appear 
broken and rugged, but to the south the laud is more even, the hills rise 
with a gentle slope from the shore, and at some distance back are covered 
with wood. The Iiighest point of the island is called Waialeale, and it is 
said that there Is a crater or the summit, which the natives ascend in clear 
weatlier to gain a view of Oahu. 

This island is considered one of the most pleasant of the group, and the 
diEfereuce of latitude l>etween Kaniu and the southern part of Hawaii 
is enough to make n perceptible difference in climate. Portions of Kauai 
appear better adapted to agriculture than the other islands, and the coffee 
and sugar plantations OQ the weatliei' side, which is well watei'ed with 
sti'eams and frequent rains, are very productive, but the lee side is drj' ami 
adapted to cultivotion only in the valleys. 

Makanuena, *'**' southern point of the island, is a bold, bluff, 
barren, high, rocky headland, fulling perpendicularly into the sea, with a 
remarkable dome-sbaped mountain a short distance to the north-westward 
of it. 

Prom here, the coast trends to the N.E. for 7 miles to Kawai point, the 
southern point of Nawiliwili bay. This part of the island is well watered, 
and a heavy sea rolls in on the coast. 

Nawiliwili liarbour 's a small cove or indentation on the aoulli- 
eti^t side of the island, at the head of Nawiliwili bay, situaletl between 
Carter and Ninini points, which lie |N.E. ^ E. and S.W. k W. of one 
another, 8 cables apart, and affords anchorage in from 6 to 8 farboms, with 
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tolerable prote(;tion from tlio trade %vhid. The hurboiir ia iiboat 7 cuble; 
deep iu an east and vrml iliractioii, but the greater pait uf it ia bloclted 
by eboals aiid roofa,* 

There is a Iftigo village at Nawiiiwili, and the soil in the vicinity is ricb, 
producing sugar-cane, Isro, beans, sweet potatoes, &v, 

A spit, with from one to 3 fathoms over it, oq which tlie uka always break«t, 
projects from the south shore near Carler point, in a iimtiierly Jirectiou 
for 4 cables, leaving a channel rather more than a cable broad, and liaving 
a depth uf 4 £athoms, called Middle channel, between its extremity and 
Kuku poiut on the north sliore. This cliaunel lends to the oouthward 
between the spit and the shore reers, to an inner harbour in tlie south- 
west corner of the bay, where there is from 2 to 4 fathoms water. 

A small pier has been built in the north-west corner of the harhour, 
where landing may bo easily effected ; but U should bo approaclied with 
caution, as a reef extends from the shore to tlie southward of it for 2 cables 
in au easterly direction, 

A red buoy for the local mail steamer is moored iu 4 fathoms oft' Kuku 

Niuiui point, on the north side of Nawiiiwili hay, is low, level, 
grassy land, sprinkled with volcanic bouldera, which eKteods from a range 
of low hills that stretch along the coast at a short distance from the beach. 

Wailua. — From Ninini point, the coast trends for 5^ miles N, by Vi'. 
to Wuilua, which is situated on a small river oflho same name, in a barren, 
sandy spot, though the surrounding dislriet is extremely fertile, and was 
formerly a pla*e of some importance. 

The river, in common vrith all those along this coast, is closed at the 
mouth with sand*bars, but inside it is deep and navigable for eevei-al miles 
by canoes. 

In 1880, a small steamer was observed secured lo a buoy off Waihia. 
apparently inside a reef, as breakers were observed all around to setiwai-d.f 

Coast. — From Wailua the coast tui'ns outwards again for 6 miles 
N. by E. to Kanala point. It appears to bu free of outlybig dangers, and 
at a distance of a mile from the shore, no souudings could be obtained 
with the hand lead. Sugar cane appears to be cul(ivatedalo^g this coa?t 
in large quantities, especially in the vicinity of Wailua and Kannia point, 
where there are several sugar factories. 

Kanala point, the north-east estreme of the island, is a low rounded 
point pr<yeoting into the sea from a very remarkable forked hill, which i? 
nearly detaohed from the rest of the onnnocted mouatainB of the island, 

• Sie plan on sheet. No. 1377. 

t Nflviaaling I-ieiitfQ.tnl W. W. Tiu-iiit, H.M.S. JWiViih, 16S0. 
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From Kanftla jioint, tlie coaat trends round in a curve, lo north and west 
for 14 miles to Haiinlei bay. and has several small Tillages scuttereii 
nloDg it, nenr the uioulhs of mouDUkin sli-cams which are closed by sund- 
bars. The land near the sen i» fiat and very fertile, but soon rises to the 
mountains behind. The rivei-s as well ns the sea abound in fish, which 
afford a plentiful harvest to the fishermen. 

Hanalei bay, situated on the north side of Eauai, is semi-circular 
in shape, and lies between two conxpicuous bluff heads which cannot he 
mistaken, and is about a mile wide at the entranco by n-^rly a mile in 
depth ; bnt the whole of this area is not anchorage ground, the shores 
being fringed with a reef which, on the east side (opposite the mouth of 
the river, and the bluff northward of it) sends ont a spit, over which there 
is about 9 feet of water, with detnched heads, to the distance of 3 cables 
from the beach.' 

The bay is easily entered, and tolerably spacious ; but completely ex- 
posed to all winds from north-westward, gales I'rom which quarter must 
send in a very heavy sea ; though some vessels have ridden out the season 
in spito of evei-ythinp. 

The village or town of Hanalei, is situated near the bottom of the bay, 
and the scene from the anchorage is very picturesque ; the mountains rise 
ton height of from three to four thousand feet, and are clothed witli 
verdure from hose to summit, wiih numerous rills coursing down their 
precipitous sides. In front of the town is a good beach where gi-eat 
qnantitics of fish may ba caught with the seme. 

The district derii'es its name (land of rainbows) from the nnmerous 
rainbows formed by passing showers, and the ruins are so fi'cquent as to 
clothe the country in perpetual green. The climate, as to temperature, is 
about three degrees couler than on the other side of the island; the range 
of ihe thermometei' from January to May, If 41, was from 56° to 82° Far. ; 
sometimes it has been known to fall as low as 52°, and rise as high aa 87°. 

On the eastern side of the entrance, is a conspicuous dark, bluff head, 
with two sandy beaches a short distance lo the eastward ; this bluff is the 
termination of a large green ridge, which is high inland, and gradually 
slopes to tlie sea, ending in a bluff point about 50 feet high. This bluff 
head should fae given a wide berth, as n reef extends from it for about 
3 cables. 

A short distance to the southward of this bluff, is the mouth of a small 
river, in front of which is a bar which may be crossed by boats at half 
floodj and iuside the bar carries a depth of from one to three-quarters of a 
Rkthom, and is navigable for boats drawing 3 feet, for several miles. 
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Almut 4 cables from the mouth of die nver, on ibe oorthsrR haak w ■ 
btrge farm, called Chnrltoo farm, ovrnetl by the consul, who kcqM « large 
Imimber of cattle of good breixl. 

From the mouth of the river the h%f sweeps rnuud to (iie wtAiwanl in a 
lenrvo nlong a e&ud beach, for 2^ miles to Block head, the wentern point 
if the buy, wliiirh is a. spur of the high raoge of monntMnA ruiiiung along 
pjthe north-weat coast. 

ISa. Fall point,' just west of the entraace to the }my, is the Idrmiuatioii of 
■^am hij^h land whieh slopes auddenljr to the sea ; Eonie parts of the slope 
Bare jagged, forming several needle peaks; and on the uxireroity of the 

■ point there is a small hill, which appears detached when Arnt seen no 
r approaching the bay from the eastward ; a reef extends about ihi'ee- 
[ quarters of a mile from Na Pali point, 

Supplies are plentiful : beef, vegetables, and fruit may be obtained 
; in abundance. Watei' may be procured by sending boats into the river, 
' which is easy of access in line weather, and a short distance from the 
\ mouth the water is perfectly fresh. 

IiEndiug is generally effected inside the mouth of the river, 

A.Ilchoraig6. — A remarkable conical hill bearing S.S.E will lead to 

the anchorage in llanalei bay. The depth of 30 fathoms is 1^ miles from 

1 the shore, anil at the entrance to the bay depths of 7 to 9 fathoms will be 

obtained. The anchorage ground in the bay, in fine weather, ia spacious, 

I but thei'e ia only room for about three vesseJs in bad weather under the lee 

■ of the reef near the eastern point of the hay. A good berth will be found 

3 7 fathoms with the eastern extreme of the bay N. by E. ^ E, ; Block 
ihead W: i- N. ; Oharltou farm N.E. by E. i E. 

Coast. — From Haiiflloi bay the coast trends 4 miles to the westward 
I to Haena point, from thence io a general direction S.W. J W. 9 miles, and 

■ then S.S.W, 8^ miles to point Mana, the western exlremity of the island. 

Thenorth-west coast of Kauai, forming the district of Na Pali, has a 
(Very rugged and romantic appearance, rising suddenly to lofty abrupt cliffb 

■ that jut out into a variety of steep, rocky points, destitute of both soil and 
I verdure, but terminating nearly in uniform even summite, on which, as 

[I the valleys or chasmB that are formed between them, are small 
patches of green. Here and there a stream, running from the lofty 
mountains behind, finds its wny to the ocean. 

Point SEana, the west point of Knuai, ia a long, low, sand-spit 
commencing at the foot of a high range of mountains, A reef extends off 
the point tor about half a mile, besides which there are some outlying 
rocks. 

Coast. — From point Mana the const treads S.E. by S, for 4 miles to 

Konole point, and from thence E. J S. 5 miles to Waimea, and is fronted 

16615, I. 
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by a coi'hI reef extending some distance from the shore. Id 1876 H.M.S. 
JilyTinidOR obtained soundings 'in 6 fathoms off Konole point whilst 
running along the coast at a. distance of half a mile fi-oni the breakei-s ; on 
hnul.ii^ out from the shore, the soundings gradually increased. This con.'^t 
is upeji and esposeJ, and a heavy surf rolls in on the heaeh. 

ISutwecn point Mana and Waimea the coast consista of a sandy plain, 
from a quarter to one mile wide, and 150 feet above the sen, whence it 
•rises grailually to the mountains. It has a sunburnt appearance, and L« 
destitute of trees, except on the low grounds where the cocoa-nut tree 
thri\'es and bears abundance of IVuit. The sea along this shore nboundg in 



ime from a river, which after a 
ea at this place. At one time it 
w only a small village of little 
■ for about three quarters of ft 



Waimea bay, on the S.W. side of Kauai, affords the beat anchoi-agp 
i-ound the island, except in the months of January and February, when 
the trade winds are interrupted, and S.W. winds sometimes blow strong 
directly on shore. 

The village of Waimea derives \ta ni 
course of about ]q miles falls into the f 
was a populous Dative town, but is no 
importance. Boats may ascend the rivei 
mile, and this is the only water that is not brackish. 

Waimea may be recognised from seaward by Kona peak, which is of a 
reddish appearance and lying to the south-east of the village; and a 
eonspicHous church in the village, standing on high ground, «, short 
'distance from the beach, and looking very like a sail in the distance. 

On n^uking Waimea from the eastward, the first low point with cocoa- 
nut trees on it is about two miles west of the rii'er. 

About a niile west of Waimea is the spot where Cook's boat first landed 
on the discovery of the Sandwich islands. As far as Cook sounded he 
found tliiit the bonk has a. tine gray sandy bottom, free from rocks, except 
a little tu the eastward of the village, where n shoal projects, on whieli 
flre rocks and breakers, but not far from ihe shore. 

This anchorage would be entirely sheltered from the trade wind if the 
height of the land did not alter its direction, and make it follow along 
the coast ; so that it blows from N.E. on one side of the island and 
S.E. or E.S.E. on the other, falling obliquely ou the whore, and often 
raising a nasty surf which Lenders landing at times very unpleasant, and 
sometimes impracticable. 

Waimea bay should be approached with caution, as reefs extend to 
eouthward and W.S.W, from the centre of ■ the bay; with the church 
bearing Nurth, the soundings when obtained will de.irease gradually, 
and with the church bearing N. J E., a good berth will be found in 
10 10 lo fiithoois. 
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Coast. — From Waimea the coast trends for SJ miles, S.E. bj- K., to 
Hanapepe, wliere tliere ia a valley apparently formed by volcanic action, 
which is about half a mile wide at the eutrance, and decreases in width 
4IS it approaches the mountains, and at its head is a beautiful watcrroll, 
<hoagh the volume of water ia not great. 

On the west side of the entrance to the valley ia Kona peak; and ia 
front of it a coral reef commences and stretches some distance to seaward 
.ind then along the coast to tho westward. 

Captain King says that in running down to the anchorage off Waimea 
from the south point of the island he saw the apjiearance of shoal water 
in seTeral places at a considerable distance from the laud ; and when 
about 2 miles eastward of the anchorage and 2 or 3 miles from shore, 
he got into 4^ fathoms water, although the soundings had been usually 
7 or 8 fathoms. 

Prom Hanapepe the coast trends East for 7 miles to Kaloa bay ; the 
shore is steep-to and apparently free from oS'-tying danger;'. 

The whole distance between Waimea and Kaloa consists of a wries of 
sunburnt hilts and barren plains, sloping gradually to the shore fru:n the 
mountains, and here and there intersected by ruvinps. There is no culti- 
vation, and the soil only produces a kind of coarse grass quite unlit for 
pasture. 

Sa^loa bAy, about a mile west of the south point of Kauai, is a slight 
indentation of the coast, where there is a considerable village of the same 
name, off which anchorage may bu obtained, bnt in a very exposed 
pjsiljon. 

The countiy round Kaloa is much broken by hills and extinct craters ; 
but the soil is good, though dry and very stony, and is capable of cultivation 
in many places. There ia a sugar plantation here, and .leveral large cattle 
ranches in the vicinity. Near the beach are two extinct eratei'a. 

The villi^e may be recognised by many high buildings and two churches, 
and extends from the beach to a distance of two miles up the slope of the 
Idll ; also by a low point with a sandy patch on its western side, situated 
between tho village and Makanuena, the south point. From this low point 
a rocky ledge extends out a short distance, and aomewhat protects the 
aiichorage. 

There is a goal landing-place at Kaloa in a small cove protected by a 
reef extending about a cable from the shore ; an artificial creek has been 
made at the head of this cove, with sufficient space for one boat to enter. 

Supplies of beef, vegetables, and fruit may be obtained in abundance. 

Anchorage, — A red buoy for the local mail sttamer is moored in 
10 fathoms off the village, and lesM water will not be obtained uutil near 
the buoy, when a berth will be found in about 11 fathoniP, sand and shells, 
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with tbe western churcli bearing N. f B. ; the low point E. J N. : dome- 
slmpeil mountain N.E. 

It loay be observed that from a pOBition nboot a mile soulh of Makanuena, 
tlie most western point in view will be observed to have a black lava wall 
crossing it from east to west, and that the anchorage oiT Knloii is about 
linlf a mile west of this point. This part of the coast appears to be fringed 
by a rocky ledge, but mny be safely passed at n mile distant. 

NIIHAU lies 17 miles W.S.W. of Kauai, from which it ia separated 
by tbe Xumukabi chaunel, and is about 16 miles in length N.E. by N. and 
S.W, by S. and 6 miles broad. 

This island is mostly low land except on the eastern side, where it rises 
■lirectly from the sea to a height of 1,.500 feet, and is rocky and unfit for 
cultivation. On the weHtern side is a level plain from 2 to 4 miles in 
width, where the natives cultivate yarns, fruits, sweet-potntoes, &c. The 
soil being dry, the jams ^ow to a great size and are of very good quality. 
Tbe nntives are few in number and very poor, and live almost entirely on 
the western side of the island. Of late years Niihau has been used as a 
aheep-walk, and in 1875 there was tm\ to bo about 70,000 sheep on the 

The eastern side of Niihau is rocky and wholly destitnle of shelter or 
anchorage; but on the western side there are several open roadsteads 
where anchorage may bn obtained, though very exposed. 

CoaiSt. — Cape Kawaihoa, the sonth-east point of the island, terminates 
in a ronnd hill. From here the coast trends in a bight for 8 miles 
JS'.E.hyN. to Pueo point, near the middle of the east side, over which 
riscHthe highest point of the island. From Pueo point the coai^t continues 
to tjie northward for 6 lailcs to Oku point, the north-east extremity. 

Lenua or Bgg island, oft' the north point of Kiihau, is a small, 
niggod, Iwirren I'ock, apparently destitute of soil, and without any sign of 
habitation. It is separated from Niihau by a channel about a mile wide, 
in which the depth ap]>oared irregular and therefore not recommended to 
be used. 

Coast. — From the north point of Niihau the west ccast runs in a 
general direction, S.W., for 12 miles to Kona point, which is a long low 
sandy point, having a rock 10 feet above wafer near it, and a reef which 
extends a short distance outside the rock. Off the point, breakers extend 
for nearly 1^ miles. 

Tain bay is hut an open roadstead about I^ miles touth nf Kona 
point, where anchorage may be obtained in fine weather or with easterly 
winds. The soundings are regular, with a sandy bottom. 

There is but one place in the bay where boats can effect landing with 
safety when the sea sets in, which is a common occurrence ; this is on the 
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northern Bide, behind a small reef uE rocks that Uea a Utile way off tfae 
beach, and even here it is necessary to guard agabist sunken rocks. 

Vancouver anchorod here iu IS fathoms, with Kona point hearing 
N.N.W. i W. tliatant Ij miles. 

Cook's anchoragO, ou the south-west Bide of Niihan, is about 
4 miles south of Xoua point, and is e:qmBed to the heavy north-westerly 
swell wliich frequently sets in, and breaks some distance from the shore ; 
the bottom is composed of large rocks, with patches of sand in soma places. 
Near the boach ai'e a few huts, a church, and a derrick for loading and 
unloading boats. 

Landiag. — The landing-place is protected by some rocks forming a 
breakwater in the north-east p.irt of the bay, and is situated just inside u 
lava patch, which from seaward appears like a point ; landing can be 
effected easily in moderate weather, but with a heavy swell it is impruc- 
ticable. 

Supplies. — Whalers call here occasionally for freah meat, but, the 
sheep being bi-od for wool only, very little meat can be procured, and 
only a limited quantity of vegetables or fruit is to be obtained. 

Fresh water can only be procured during the rainy seaaon, when llie 
watei'couraea are full ; at other limes of the year there is no water but 
what the natives have cotlectod in wells in the rock for their own use, 
and these are chiefly near the MOuth end of the ieland. 

DirdCtions. — Vessels bound to Cook's anchorage from the north- 
eastward rn'u recommeuded to pa^ north of Lenua island, and keep along 
the western shore of Niihau, aa the trade wind blows more from the 
northward on thid side of the island, 

Lenua island may be rounded within half a mUe, and the western shore 
of Niihau, which appears tolerably bold, may be passed at a distance of 
about 2 miles. The reef which extends off Kona point should not be 
approached nearer than three-quarters of a mile, when probably soundings 
will be obtained in 1.3 to 15 fathoms, deepening again to no bottom at 20 
fathoms. When the huts at the landing-place at Cook's anchorage bear 
E. by N., they may be steered for, the soundings decreasing gradually to 
12 and 9 futhoms.' 

Anchorage. — Tn 1875, H.M.S. Peterd anchored in 9 fathoms, sand 
and rock, with Kaula island bearing S,W. ; extreme of reef off Kona point 
N. f E. ; church N.B. by E. J E. 

Caution. — As the rollers set in with but liH.le warning at Cook's 
aachor^e, sailing vessels should proceed to sea on the first indications of 
them. On these occasions, the fishermen who go out for only a few hours 
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1^ inAITM^ SOCKt, A3n0 SWAIIL 

CMMtt^ — ^ffi9^ yfkhl P*lMWy tlk^ fM(t]iK9r«K fMf at <<)f ^HIRazu t^ cootsC 

\u iy^'f^f Sm*f:tfmp^ ikim^^^ fM thai f^fH/Ni in 14 fittlwafei. Imccool aoft 
iipr»/| ^i^fAff fJhfmi ihrt^^infftttm of » nnk firxn tbe 4wp( ; sad wrdi t£be 
^}f»^l w^n ff^/r^ 0M^ r»</ftf»w*r4 fln$i k« mi( % hoA ftQ«iMr»(^ «§ the sirelT 
/)//<^< r^^rf, «^ fr* Wp mtu^h tk9t it ilo^ <« th^^ western *ide fA Xiiluui. 

KAULA OB TAHURA, Ijing 17 miks aw. i W. firom 

Si Mh^^f, U H nmiM tU^uuA barren fMlc, AttkUtnte </ r^etotioa and nn- 
}^f^fii^ff^'^(/ li i* ^UiUsd f/f ttie imiirt» up eolket tbe e^s of the sea-birds 
w)f r/^ti ftfyfvfind b^^. ijMtAtna^ ean cttlj he effected in the calmest weathery as 
((n: ftMrf hfpfikn )t4mfi)y ^m the »h4<>re at all tioKff* 

BIRD ISLAK D, i» l*t, 2^ :5^ K„ long. I6I' 45' W., was dis- 
vu^^^tt'A im l/Hh A|/ril 17H0 h/ Cafytnin l}fmghm of the Iphigenia, and if 

It. Um tmrr<9rt \n\titn\ HHO f<!et high^ three*quarter8 of a mile long and 
<Mi(«-tl»irf| of It mile brofMl. 'V\\vi north mcIo 10 a precipice, but on the south 
mMm HMirn \n fi 0tniill buy, with a boulder beach about 200 feet in extent, 
wlii'i'f* ImMllrig luM butin ofTootcd in tho summer. The island is bold all 
t'iitntil, niid tlio rt^miri ofnuinoronH Moii-birdn, which lod to the belief that 
^untin tiil^lti oxUt \ but l\'oui (ho formation of the rock and the 
hirgo nmnunl. oriu»ivvy v\^\\\ {\\\\i falU in tho vicinity, it is not possible for 
^\\\ i|Uivhll(y In (V(HMiuuiUt0. 

Ahpluirit|ii» ImM hot«n it«porUMl oil* tho south side in from 7 to 17 fathoms^ 
Mt Iv MM \^\\p qtmrttM* to 2 mik'H fVom the island, 

ISLANDS, ROCKS, AND SHOALS. 

'Vi\is following islands, rocks, and shoals extend in. a long lineW. by N^ 
of I ho Sandwich islands for a distance of 1,350 miles and more. They 
have Keldom been visited, and therefore there may be many dangers yet 
undiscovered.* 

JOHNSTON ISLAND was discovered in 1807 by H.M.S. 
Cornivallis, and examined in 1859 by Lieutenant J. M.Brooke of the U.S* 
schooner Fenimore Cooper. He landed and obtained good observations, 
which place a flagstaff on the western islet in lat. 16° 44' 48" N., long^ 
169"^ 30' W. It is described as being a lagoon island, the reef being 

♦ See Admiralty charts :— Pacific Ocean, General No. 2,683 ; Pacific Ocean, N.E. sheets 
No. 782; Pacific Ocean, N.W. sheet, No. 781. 
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of a quaiirilaleral form SJ miles in a N. by E. and S. by W. Erection and 

3J miles W.N. W. and ES.E. On the reef ai-e Hiluated two islets, the 
larger beiag half a mile long E.N.E. and W.S. W., llie amalter, a mere sand- 
bank, about a quarter of a mile in diameter. Breakers e^eteod lo the 
northward nearly 1^ milea, and a bank surrounds tbe reef, extending in a 
south-easterly (.lireclLou 5 or 6 miles, with 10 to £0 fathoms. 

There is anchorage about tliree quarters of a mile S.S.E. from the flag- 
staff on the large islet. The sea in the vicinity abounds with fish of a 
superior quality, and birds are estremely numerous. 

SCHJETMAN REEF.— Captain Schjetman of the Norwegian 
ship A/tna reported that on October ]9th, 1S6B, he passed a coral i-eef at a 
distance of half a mile in lat. 16° 8' N., long. 179' 58' W., which ajipenred- 
nbout I ^ miles long north and south, and about half a mile wide. 

In IS80 it wrta not seen in this position by the U.S.S. A/erl. 

KRTJSENSTERN ROOK, discovered by Captain Lisiansky and 

phced in lat. 22' 15' N., long. 175° 37' W., is stated to have a bank 
around it, stretching north and south about 2 miles, on which the aea. 
broke in one pliice, The above position is couiidered to be doubtful. 

NECKER ISLAND, in lat. 23^ 36' N., long. 164° US' W., wns 

discovered by La Perousein 1786, It is a smiill rocky island about 7 cables 
long W. by N. and E. by S., and 2 cables broad, with a peak near each end, 
the western 280, and the eastern 250 feet in height. There are do trees 
on the island, but some grass grows on the summit, and the rock being, 
covered with a deposit of guano gives it a white appearance. 

From a distance of less than a mile, the sides of the island appear us- 
perpendicuhir ad walls, against which the soa breaks violently and prevents 
the possibility of landing, except near the S,E, point, where there is a 
watercourse, and a small ledge of rocks exlending about 2 cables to sea- 
ward, affording landing in modeiate weather. Oa the north side there i.* 
a small islet, about 100 feet from the main island, and connected to it by 
a. reef; there is also a small detached rock close to the east end. 

Necker island is surrounded by a bank or shoal which extends to the 
southward for a distance of 24 miles, and having upon it depths varying 
from 14 fathoms and upwards. Captain Brooks, in the Gambia, crossed it 
in lat. 23° 12' N., and found the bank about 15 miles wide ; the western 
edge is very abrupt, the soundings varying from deep sea to 14 fathoms, 
sloping gradually lo 35 fathoms at tho eastern edge; the discoloration of 
thi! water may he seen at a distance of 3 miles from the masthead. Hitherto 
no dangers have been discovered on the bank, beyond the rocks iu ilie 
vicinity of the island, but, owing lo its great extent, there may bo heads ui- 
pinnacles not yet known. 
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At about. 2 miles S.W. of the island there nro depths of 15 to 18 
fathoms, coral and bi-oken shells, griulually decreasing to the westward, 
where at 10 niiles [ii>m the inland no bottom was obtained with 135 
fathoms of Ime. 

On paitalng over the bank, great quantities of fish of excellent quality 
may he caught with lines. 

According to Captain Brooks, the best anchorage is on tho north-west 
side of the island. 

FRENCH FRIGATE SHOAL, lying 90 miles west of Necker 
island, was discovered by La Perouse in 17S6, the <lay aft«r leaviBg 
Necker island. This dangerous and extensive shoal is a crescent- shaped 
atoll, on which are !6 ialeta or sandbanks and one principal island ; the 
points of the crescent are N.W. and S.S.E. from the principal island, and 
about 16 miles apart. 

The island, in lat. 23° 47' N., long. 166° 15' W., is 180 feet long, 45 feet 
wide, and 125 feet high, rising to a ridge in the centre, and so steep and 
rugged as to be almost inaccessible ; it may be seen from a distance of 
about 8 miles and resembles a ship under sail, and from it the largest 
sandbank bears E.N.E. 4 miles. 

This island was reported to have extensive deposits of guano, which led 
to its being visiteil by Captain Brooks of the Gambia in 1859, but, finding 
none there, hi> left a party of twenty men on the island while he proceeded 
to explore the islands lo the westward ; during the summer months these 
men subsisted very comfortably on fish, turtle, fowls, and eggs, and 
water was obtained by digging a wrfl on the largest sandbank about 600 
yards from the beach, and 8 to 10 feet deep ; the water was somewhat 
brackish, but found to answer the purpose very well. These men eollecteil 
a considerablo quantity of seal skins, seal oil, sharks' fins, Ac. 

Tills shoal is geneiivlly avoided, as several wrecks have occurred on the 
reef- 
Vessels of any size can approach t^e island within a cable's length, and 
may anchor anywhere Inside the reef in from 3 to 14 fathoms. The 
bottom is composed of coral patches and sHnd, 

Entering from the south side, the central island bearing N. by W. ^ W, 
will leail clear of all dangers, and when up to the island, on the western 
side, a N.W. J W. course leads clear past (he N.W. born : proceeding across 
the shoal fi'om south to north, the soundings vary between 12 and 17 
fathoms, and the bottom from broken shells, saud and coral, to rock, sand 
and coral. 

There is no danger outside the line of breakers ; and the current was 
observed to be running to the S.W. at the rate of about 2 knots per 
hour. 
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BROOKS SHOAL.— In ISdd, Optjiia Brooke, after ruDQbg 
30 miles VV.N.W. ftoui FreDcb Fiigata sboal, uioased a bnuk with 11 
fftlltoioH over it, and suw iha bottom distinctly. Tliis pLaoed the slioul in 
Iftl. 23- 52' N., long. I66° 57' W. 

GARDNER ISLAND, in lat. 25° 1' N., long, ler 59' W., was 
discovered by Captain Alloa of tho whaler Maro in 1820. It is an 

inaccesuible rock about 180 feet high aud 200 yards in diameter, with a 
smaller rock close to the S.W. extremity, from which a reef extends about 
half n mile. 

A bank, with from 17 to 20 fathoms wuter, surrouudB the rock, extending 
westward abont 5 miles, and S.W. more than 8 mileu. 

MARO REEF, the centre of which is in lat. 25'^ 27' N., 
long. 170^ 30' W., was discovered by Captain Allen of the whaler Maro in 
1820, and is a dangerous ehoal about SO miles in circumference, consisting 
of stQall detached patches of coral and sand, which ore covered with 
breakers, Ihe heaviest being near the N.W. end. 

At times the breakers are very light, being st^rccly distinguishable from 
sea caps, so that great cautiou is necessary when approatihing it ; in clear 
weather it may be seen From aloft from a distance of 5 miles. 

The reef ia nearly aurrounded by a bank on which are soundings of from 
10 to 30 fathoms, estending from 2 to 7 miles and deepening gradually 
from the reef. 

The reef ia open to the westward, whore there is good anchoiage. 

DOWSETT REEF.— On 4th July 1872, the whaling brig 
Kamehameka struck on a reef about 13 miles south of the Maro reef, the 
centre of which the master places in lat. 25° 13' N., long. 170° 38' W. 

It extends N.W. and S.E. about 8 miles, ai\d is about 4 miles broad; iu 
Eome parU the reef is awash and tlio sea breaks all over iti 

LAYSAN ISLAND, in lat. 25- 45' N., long. 171° 50' W., ia a 
small low island covered with shrubs, about 2 miles long and Ijt miles 
wide, 20 feet high, and enclosing a lagoon a mile or more across. 

The island is surrounded by a reef which uxtenda for about half a mite, 
outside of which is a bank 5 mLes wide, with from 14 to 19 fathoms over 
it. Inside the reef is a Itoat passage nearly all round the island. 

It is i-eported that no dangers exist beyond the line of breakers. Boats 
may effect landing iu safety anywhere except on the south and south-east 
sides. Good anchorage may be obtained on tho west side ; the best, how- 
ever, ia about half a mile from the S.W. point in from 8 to 12 fathoms, 
coral bottom. 

In 1869, there were five palm trees on the island, about 15 feel in height. 
Water of tolerable quality may be obtained by digging to a depth of 
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two feet. The island uljouuda in sea^-fowl, and eggs of many kiods are 
Abundant. Seal, turtle, and fish are imtnerou.s, and easily taken. 

LISIANSKT ISLAND, lying 113 miles W. i S. of Layaan 
island, was discovered by <Jtti)tain I^isianaty of the Russian ship JVeva 
in 1IJ05. It is a smaU low eoral island overgrown with grass, about 
6 miles in circumference and 40 feet in height ; the centre isinlat. 26" O'N., 
long. 173° 57' W. 

The isltmd is encircled by & reef which, on the west side, Torms a lagoon 
2| miles wide, in which there is a good anchorage in from 4 to 12 fathoms ; 
tlie entrance to the lagoon is marked by two heavy breakers, bearing north 
and south from one another, three-quartors of a mile apart and abont 
2 miles from the island; between these two breakers are several small 
rocks nearly awash, which may be avoided by steering from aloft ; inside 
the iagoon are a number of sctittered rocks, but as the water is smooth 
they are easily avoided. 

The opproach should be made from the north, as a low and dangerous 
reef exiends to the southward for nearly 7 miles, and in modei'ate weather 
the breakers on it can scarcely be distinguished fmai seB-caps. A reef 
extends for l\ miles to the E.S.E,, on which lbs Neca struck. 

Near the sonlh end of the island is the basin of wiiat was once a lagoon, 
but is now overrun with weeds, &c, A plentiful supply of water may 
be obtained by digging a few feet. Birds, iish, seal and turtle abound, 

PEARL AND HERMES BEEF, lying 145 miles N.W. | W. 
of Lisiansky island, is an extensive coral reef about 42 miles in cireum- 
fei-enec, 16 miles long east and west, and 9 miles wide, on which are 
BCHttered twelve small low islands and islela, forming a crescent which is 
open to the W.N.W. 

This reef, the centre of which is in lat. 27° 52' N,, long. 175° 53' W., 
■was discovered in lt*22 by two whalers, the Pearl and the Hermes, which 
were wrecked near the eastern end on the same night, within 10 miles of 
ench other. 

Inside the lagoon, the only entrance to which in on the N.W. side, there 
is anchorag:c in from 3 to 15 fathoms, but the islands oimnot be approached 
wilhin 2 miles. 

The largest island is 2^ miles in length, covered with gi'ass and low 
trees, and lies E. by S. J S. from the entrance. 

There is anchorage outside the reef in from 8 to 12 fathoms, but the 
best is on the N.W. side near the entiance. The reef is steep-to on the 
east side, the 100 fathom line being witliin IJ cables of the reef; but on 
ihe west side the water rons off sboal for a considerable distance to 
35 fathoms, thence it deepens very suddenly. There are no known dangers 
onlside the breakers. 
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Lid quantities of escullent flsh mny be 



Seal and turtle are ftbundant, i 
nbtained. 

GAMBIA BANK "" discovered by Captain Brooks of the Gambia 
in 1859, who Btated it to lie about 30 miles W. by N. of Pearl and Hermes 
I'eef, with 14 fathoms water over it, and bottom diatiuclly seen : this [ilnces 
it in Int. 27° 50' N., long. ir6=30'W. 

MIDWAY ISLANDS, lying 77 miles W. 4 N. of Pt-arl and 
Hermes reef, were discovered by Capt. Itrookg of the Gambia in 1859, who 
took poBseseion of them for the United States, and they have Biuce been 
utilized by the Pacific Mail Company, who intended to form a depot here 
for their tians-Pacifio ateamera, instead of using Honolulu,* 

This atoll, on which are two small islands, was examined and surveyed 
by Captain W. Reynolds, TJ.S.S. Lackawanna, in 1867, from whom the 
following information has been derived. 

The reef encircling Midway islands is pear-shaped, with its Btem part to 
the eastward ; it is 18 miles in circumference and without a break, e:\cept 
ou the western side. At the north-west point is s small patch of breakei's, 
a few detached rocks, and then commences a compact coral wall, tiboat 
5 feet hi^h, and from 6 lo 20 feet wide, which continues for 4^ mi!t-s to 
the southward and eastward, when it loses its uniformity of sarfuce and 
presents a line of detached rocks very little more than awash, for 2^ miles 
to the southward ; there, oS the centre of the eastern island, the rocks dip 
under water, hut re-appenr 2 miles to the westward, from whence they 
again show as a continuous wall for about 4. J miles to the westward and 
northward, ending there and forming the south side of the entrance to 
Welles harbour. 

This entrance is about three quarters of a mile broad, and Irom its 
northern side (o the north-west rocks there is a bod of coral with from one 
to 16 fathoms, showing above water in one place, with occasioual breakei-s. 

The northern, esEtern, and southern portions of the reef are stcep-to, to 
the rocks. The bottom is visible in two places only, near the north-east 
and south-east points, where the soundings are shown on the chart. 

Sastern island ia at tiie eastern extremity of the reef, 1^ miles in 
length aud half a mile wide, from B to 15 feet high, and covered with coarse 
grass and small shrubs ; the beach of coral saud is of dazzling whiteness. 

Sand island, li miles west of the eastern islanil, is IJ miles long, 
three quarters of a mile wide, and 57 feet high, on the summit of which a 
flagstaff has been erected. There ia very little vegetation on this island, 
and the glare from the saud is very trying lo the eyes. The agent for the 
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Pacific Mail Compkay lives on this islanil, as being mora conreniHitlj neu' 
llie barbour. 

The observaiioa spot near the soutli-we^t end of the isIabiI u id 
Ut. 2t<^ 12' 22" N., long. 177= 22' 20" W. 

Sftlldspit. — Near the north-west point U & siinJapit which varies in 
Mie oonsideiiibly from time to time, somtitime^ almost diis^peaiiag. 

Welles harbour is formed by a gap in the coral rcefi and b roomy 
and f^nfc ; with the entrance opeu to the westward, and 1 J cables wide 
where most contmcted.* 

The bar, which is well within the entrance, and on which there is no 
swell during the trade winds, is narrow, and has an uneven bottom of coral 
rock and small eand-hotes ; its ilepth varies from 16 to 21 feet, bnt changes 
io often and suddenly an to make it unsafe to count on crossiog without 
getting a cast of 18 feet. Inside the bar, the depth for anchoring ia from 

to 7 fathoms, white sand. The harbour is therefore only fit for ve^els 
drawing lees than 19 foct; veasela of deeper draught mnst lie in Seward 
road, picking out a sandy bottom to anchor on. 

The lagoon near the centre of the reef is 2 miles long and H mQea «-itle, 
with many coral heads in it, with from one to 2 iathun^ water over them. 

Welles harbour is separated from the Ii^oon by shoal water, a mile in 
breadth, nnd as far as conld be ascertained there is no passage for ships. 
It might be possible for a light draught vessel to get into ihe lagocu by 
passing to the northward of the middle ground, and threading her way in 
among the rocks ; but no r^ularsblp channel exists. 

Tides. — Tt is high water, full and change, at 3 hr?. 3S m. Springs rise 

1 j feet, neaps one foot. The tides are regular, and at the outer anchorage 
the flood sets to the northward and the ebb to the southward, from one to 2 
knots. In Welles harbour the current always runs ont to the westward, 
but not with much strength. 

Wind and weather. — in July, IWC? the trade wind blew strong, 
ivith clear weBlher; during August of the same year the weather wus 
geneniUy line and clear, with light winds from N.N.E. tj S.H.E. ; rain fell 
on G days, usually at night and but seldom accompanied by wind ; the 
thermometer ranged from 72* to 89°, and the barometer from 29'92 to 



Anchorage. — On the west side, sheltered anchorage during the 
trade winds may be obtained in from 10 to 13 fnlhoms, but on a very foul 
bottom. The best outside anchorage is in Seward road in 10 to 13 fathoms 
at the entrance to Welles harbour. 

Tlie coral ridge which extends from the north-west end of the reef to 
the southern wall gives very irregular soundings, having deep fissures 
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between the i-ockB, and again spaceB of sandj bottom ; the Lackm 
lost both her anchors here. 

Directions. — Steam veaseb, in nppronehing Midway islands from 
the eastward, ebould muko the eastern island, and pass round Ike southern 
side' to the anchorage in Seward road. If coming from the westward, 
Sand island should be made. 

Sailing vessels from the eastward, during the trade Beason, should keep 
to the northward of the reef, and pass round the north-west rocks, bo ns to 
retain a fair wind to the anchorage. 

Square-rigged vessels must warp into the harbour with easterly winds. 

SuppliOB. — Fish of many Tarieties are plentiful, and by hauling the 
seine enough may be caught to supply the ship's company. Seal and 
turtle abound. A few curlew and plover bxa the only land-birds on the 
islands. 

Water may be procured on both islands by digging from 4 to 7 feet, and, 
though at first full of impurities, yet, by filtration and allowing it to stand, 
it becomes drinkable. 

CnB£ or OCEAN ISLAND, lying 56 miles West of Miaway 
islands, which it closely resembles both in formation and appearance, 
consists of an island 1^ miles long, and three quarters of n mile wide, and 
two small islets or sandbanks, surrounded by a reef, somewhat oval in 
shape, which encloses a lagoon, the entrance of which is to the sonth-west- 
ward, about a mile in width and very shallow. 

The reef is X4f miles in circumCerence and no outlying dangers have 
been observed. 

Green island, in the S.£. comer of the lagoon, is covered with small 
shrubs, about 20 feet high, and similar to the eastern of the Midway 
islands. To the westward of it are two small islets or sandbanks, 
the western of which is about 10 feet high, in lat. 28° 25' N., long. 
178° 27' W. 

A bank extends round the reef to about a mile, with 20 to 30 fathoms 
water over it. The best anchornge is on the west side, near the N.W, 
l>oint of breakers, in from 8 to 12 fathoms, rocky bottom. From the 
appearance of the islands they are sometimes visited by severe stoims, the 
sand being thrown into numerous cones and pyramids. 

PATROCINIO or BYER ISLAND was discovered by 
Morrell in 1825, who pkced it in lat. 28" 32' N., long. 177° 4' E. 

This island, about 4 miles in circumference, is of volcanic origin, of 
moderate height, and has some shrubs and smaller vegetation on it. 

The only danger is on the S.E. side, where a coral reef stretches 2 miles 
to the southward. There is good anchorage on the W.8.W. side in IS 
fathoms, sand and coral. 
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This island is the resort of sea-fow), sea-elephants, and turtle, and fish 
abound in the vicinity. Fresh water may be obtained on the S.W. side 
of the island. 

MORRELIj ISLAND, so called from the name of its discoverer, 
by whom it is placed in lat. 29° 57' N., long. 174° 31' E., is said to be a 
small low island, nearly level with the water, and about 4 miles in circum- 
ference, with reefs extending from it for about 15 miles to the west, and 
about 30 miles in a S.S.E. direction. The position, and even the existence, 
of this island is doubtful. 

MEiLLISH BANE, which is placed on the Admiralty charts in 
lat. 34° C N., long. 178° 12' E., has been reported to have a depth of 
64 fathoms over it, but this position is doubtful, as reports of soundings 
having been obtained in this vicinity vary greatly in position. 

GANGES ISLAND or REEF, placed on the Admiralty 
-charts in lat. 30° 47' N., long. 154° 15' E., is one of the many dangers 
that have been reported at various times in this locality, but nothing positive 
is known as to their proper position, though the numerous reports point 
to the fact of the probable existence of some danger in this region, the 
establishment ofjjwhich is important. 
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This island is the resort of sea-fow), sea-elephants, and turtle, and fish 
abound in the vicinity. Fresh water may be obtained on the S.W. side 
of the island. 

MOBBELIi ISLAND, so called from the name of its discoverer, 
by whom it is placed in lat. 29° 57' N., long. 174° 31' E., is said to be a 
small low island, nearly level with the water, and about 4 miles in circum- 
ference, with reefs extending from it for about 15 miles to the west, and 
about 30 miles in a S.S.E. direction. The position, aad even the existence, 
of this island is doubtful. 

MELLISH BANK, which is placed on the Admiralty charts in 
lat. 34° O' N., long. 178° 12' E., has been reported to have a depth of 
64 fathoms over it, but this position is doubtful, as reports of soundings 
having been obtained in this vicinity vary greatly in position. 

GANGES ISLAND or BEEF, placed on the Admh-alty 
-charts in lat. 30° 47' N., long. 154° 15' E., is one of the many dangers 
that have been reported at various times in this locality, but nothing positive 
is known as to their proper position, though the numerous reports point 
to the fact o f tte jrob able existence of some danger in this region, the 
establ 
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